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“Irresistible! Succeeded in corraling the hearts of 
@ sizable audience.” THE NEW YORK TIMES 
November 16. 1961. 
“Exceptional! Displayed a high standard of tone and 
musicianship. ~NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE a7 
November 16, 1961. wf w 


“A chet ir that can sustain comparison with the 
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26 boys “They sang beautifully! Their singing was well-balanced, 
clear and extremely pleasing. Mr. Bragg is a remarkably 
exqu isite old church gifted conductor and the results he has produced with the boys 


are superior. Furthermore, there were solid musical virtues in 


MUSIC the interpretation.” _THE NEW YORK TIMES 
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George Bragg, musica. pirEcTOR 


delightful “High-spirited singing! Their tone was exceptional for its 
: : consistent standard and its balance. There was notable unity 
Elizabethan madrigals and precision along with a sense of spontaneity, communi- 
cative understanding, a laudable command of phrase and 
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lusty U.S. {01K SONGS musical line.” 


costumes, scenic 
effects, choreography 
and script 


Superb singing and 
a real show 
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“Those who went to Carnegi: 
Hall last night heard ONE OF 
\MERICA’S BEST PIANISTS 


a slightly built, sensitive-faced 







n in his early forties named 


SIDNEY @ 
NY 


This was princely playing indeed. i“ 
Mr. Foster be longs on “top. He 4 
belongs there because of the com- 
bination of technical control, 
singing tone, and poetic: powe! 





that are at his command—a whol- 
ly artistic approach that kept 
subjective excess and, distortion 
in check. The concert was trul\ 
inspiring—ONE OF THE MOST 
REMARKABLE CONCERT 
RETURNS OF OUR TIME.” 

NEW YORK WORLD -TELEGRAM 

AND SUN October 18, 1961 


“SIDNEY FOSTER is one of 
the brilliant young American 
pianists of the 1940's who has 
developed into a mature and in- 
teresting artist. Everything was 
played with the two-fold clarity 
of tonal texture and sharply de- | 
fined design. Yet nothing was 
merely cold or logical. The music 
had pulse and life, the requisite 
strength and grasp of architec- 
ture. His playing was impressive 
as well as beautiful.” 

NEW YORK TIMES October 18, 1961 





“SIDNEY FOSTER by now has 
established himself as a pianist 
whose keyboard equipment has 
won a distinguished place among 
his contemporaries, Tremendous 
sweep, a brilliant flair for coping 
vith demonie pianistic diffieult- 
ies and an extraordinary under- 
standing of the musie¢e all were 


apparent.” 4 
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to the editor 





Adjustment 


While being suitably gratified at the 
space your columns gave in the October 
issue to the world premiere of my opera 
Nausicaa, | would like to point out one 
or two inaccuracies and inconsistencies. 

In commenting on John Butler's 
choreographic staging, your reviewer 
names this event as Mr. Butler's “first 
attempt at opera”—as though he were 
some novice trying his hand in a new 
genre. 

It must surely be recalled that in the 
years he was attached to City Center, 
Mr. Butler staged and directed the 
American premiere of Bartok’s the- 
atrically difficult Bluebeard in the pro- 
duction that opened City Center’s tour 
in Chicago in 1949, and was repeated 
in New York in 1950; that Menotti’s 
Unicorn in the intimate little Library 
of Congress premiere was Mr. Butler’s 
creation, as was the enlarged version 
at City Center; and that the same com- 
poser’s Amahl and the Night Visitors 
makes its annual appearance on TV 
only under the critical eye of choreo- 
grapher Butler. This is not to men- 
tion his production for City Center of 
Carmina Burana (1959-60-61), which 
Orff himself considers an opera—even 
if opinions differ on this subject. 

Mr. Butler is one of the two or three 
choreographers in the world who can 
sit down at a piano, analyze a score, 
and create architecturally therefrom. 
As such, he is uniquely valuable to 
those of us who are trying to re-create 
opera in a new image. 

As supreme director of the Nausicaa 
production during the six-week prepara- 
tion period in Athens, it was his au- 
thoritative voice—reaching far beyond 
just matters of stage movement, to 
height of sets, lighting, color of cos- 
tumes, etc. which brought the ex- 
traordinary unity we achieved. 

Your reviewer likewise is guilty of 
inconsistency when she writes that 
“main credit for the excellent young 
cast goes to Kimon Vourloumis, artistic 
director of the Festival’—whereas in 
an earlier paragraph she has correctly 
stated that it was “probably the first 
time an American composer wrote, cast, 
rehearsed and launched her own work.” 
Festival director Vourloumis does de- 
serve majestic credit for his valor in 
overcoming great opposition to this pre- 
miere. But it was I myself who did the 
casting, as I have for every other pro- 
duction of my operas, with the excep- 
tion of the Louisville premiere of The 
Transposed Heads. 

In the interests of artistic justice, I 
hdépe that you may print this letter in 
adjustment of previous errors. 

Peggy Glanville-Hicks 
Athens, Greece 


Virginal or Clavicimbalum? 


As one of the “experts” (see Journal 
of the American Musicological Society, 
V. 10, 1957) who have considered Vir- 
dung’s illustrations wrong (though not 
for 450 years) [see Researcher's Para- 
dise, Musical AMERICA, October, 
1961], I must: protest that [Jacob] 
Eisenberg has not so far “proved” his 
contention of the opposite. While Mr. 
Eisenberg has told me that he has in- 
controvertible evidence, he has not so 
far published anything but hypotheses. 
I should be delighted if his startling 
theory could be proved. 

Hans Lenneberg 
Brooklyn Public Library 


oe The monograph Virdung’s 
Keyed String - Instruments: Are Two 
Illustrations Plagued by an Engraver’s 
Error?—or Did Virdung Mean Them 
So To Be? was limited to the words 
that (so to speak) came from Virdune’s 
living mouth. This area of proof com- 
poses but a few pages culled from my 
Romance of Keys and Tones. 

An examination of Virdung’s 
reveals two illustrations that appear 
identical. Virdung labeled one ‘“‘vir- 
ginal.” This instrument had its strings 
arranged with the treble (shorter 
lengths) at the right in the manner of 
modern usage. The other (otherwise 
identical in appearance) had its strings 
arranged with the treble strings (shorter 
lengths) at the left, indicating that its 
tones proceeded from the treble at the 
left to the bass at the right. Virdune 
labeled this keyed string - instrument 
“clavicimbalu” (with a line above the 
“u,” the abbreviated Latin form). 

These are facts, not theories. 

If this illustration is an engraver's 
error, why did Virdung introduce both 
virginal and clavicimbalum? 

If it is an engraver’s error, why was 
it labeled “clavicimbalum” rather than 
“virginal in reverse (as seen from a re- 
flection in a mirror)? 

If Virdung was blind to the duplica- 
tion in reverse ... why did he say 
“At first become acquainted with the 
clavichord. You will discover that what 
you have learned in mastering the clavi- 
chord will stand you in good stead in 
learning to play the organ, the clavizy- 
mel (clavicimbel), the virginal and all 
other keyboard instruments.” 

He referred to virginal and clavicim- 
halum as separate instruments. That is 
fact, not theory. 

I feel sure that Mr. Lenneberg will 
agree that I did not come to my con- 
clusions lightly. He might know, to, 
that I would not jeopardize more than 
22 years of effort (and not inconsider- 
able expense) by making revelations and 
elucidations haphazardly. I feel con- 
fident that he will not deny me my 
decision to tell the whole story in a 
manner that could be both trustworthy 
and free from limitations. To that end, 
may I tell him (publicly, this time) that 
the whole story will be found in my 
Romance of Keys and Tones. 

Jacob Eisenberg 
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CRISIS IN AMERICAN DANCE 


We have much to be cheerful about in the progress 
of the arts in the United States. Our orchestras have 
mushroomed across the nation until we number them 
by thousands; opera companies and workshops are 
springing up everywhere; concert life (with all its ups 
and downs) is spreading; there are more amateur 
students and musicians than ever before. Even ballet 
has a happy story to tell, what with regional ballet com- 
panies increasing, and companies like the New York 
City Ballet and American Ballet Theatre offering vital 
repertoires performed by gifted young American artists. 

But there is one area where we must hang our heads 
with shame. The modern dance (as it is known for want 
of a better name) has fallen upon evil days and is facing 
a desperate crisis at the present time. Nor is the crisis 
caused by any lack of talent. To any intelligent and 
unprejudiced observer it is plain that our modern dancers 
are among the most brilliant, gifted and creative artists 
we have. 

Martha Graham is recognized the world over as one 
of the greatest artists America has ever produced. From 
Tokyo to Moscow her name is as celebrated as it is 
in New York or London. Doris Humphrey is already 
a legend. Jose Limon has also brought a new concept 
of dance to many foreign countries as well as his own. 
The second generation is aflame with keen, searching 
minds and imaginations and superb physical powers: 
Merce Cunningham, Pearl Lang, Sophie Maslow, Anna 
Sokolow. Who would question the contribution they 
have made to our theatre and to world art? And there 
is a new generation of eager-minded explorers, like 
Paul Taylor. In fact, it is safe to say that, creatively 
speaking, modern dance has made a far larger, pro- 
founder and more characteristically American contribu- 
tion to dance than has ballet. 

And yet our modern dancers (the younger ones, at 
least) are almost literally starving. Even the illustrious 
Martha Graham could not give her New York seasons 
without substantial aid from the Rothschild Foundation, 
for she does not run long enough to cover her produc- 
tion costs. She has been seen by audiences in Rangoon, 
Tokyo, Jerusalem, Berlin and London much more re- 
cently than she has been seen by audiences in Chicago, 
Seattle or Los Angeles. And she is, so to speak, the 
exception that proves the rule. 

The crisis is economic. It is caused by the crushing 
expenses of giving dance concerts today and by the 
lack of organized production and promotion backed 
by the large funds necessary for this undertaking. Let 
us look at some facts and figures to gain a conception 
of what the young modern dancer faces today. 

Louis Horst, who singlehandedly has made many a 
modern dance concert possible and saved many an 
artist from being put on the sidewalk, has provided 
figures from the old days, when this exciting new move- 
ment was beginning to make history. In 1926, the year 
of Martha Graham’s legendary debut in New York, 
it was possible to give a concert for about $700 or 
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$800, including the theatre, the lights, the heating and 
the ushers! If you had the music composed for you, 
by Mr. Horst or some other dance composer, the fee 
was moderate and the composer generous. You stayed 
in debt, perhaps, but you could give concerts and become 
famous, if poor. 

Now let us look at the expenses for one concert 
this season by one of our most brilliant modern dancers, 
internationally recognized as a distinguished artist and! 
choreographer. The house (without extras and off Broad- 
way) will cost $650. The music for one new work will 
cost $970 and the composer has written a score calling 
for extra players and percussion. The costumes will cost 
at least $800 and probably more. Rehearsal time in 
scattered studios (which are steadily becoming harder 
to find and more ruinously expensive) will cost about 
$750. The artist will spend at least $150 in taxi fares 
and other expenses in rushing from place to place to 
rehearse. Salaries, despite the sacrifice and devotion of 
the dancers, will cost about $1,000. And advertising, 
programs and other house expenses will add another 
$1,000 to that. 

This amounts, in all, to $5,320. If the house were 
sold out and no free seats were given, the artist would 
gross $1,700, having a deficit of only $3,620. Is it any 
wonder that modern dancers tend to look pale and 
haggard, and to smile grimly when people rush up to 
them and say: “What a privilege it must be to be an 
artist!” 

Admittedly, these figures are a little high, because of 
the nature of the program, but by checking other dancers 
I have found that $4,000 is a fair average for expenses 
and that they all lose money heavily. The audiences 
cheer; the press congratulates; and the dancers wake 
up next day to a load of debt. 

What is the answer to this heartbreaking situation? 
In the first place, we must recognize that modern dance, 
like ballet, opera and symphonic music, is not a money- 
making activity. It has to be subsidized, just as they 
do, and it deserves support for exactly the same reasons 

-because its contribution to our cultural life is essential 
and we would be infinitely poorer without it. 

In the second place, we must give it a home, make 
frequent concerts possible for our most gifted artists, 
and train a large public in habits of attendance, just as 
ballet audiences have now been created. The founda- 
tions have already been appealed to for help, and the 
notoriously independent and mutually suspicious modern 
dancers are now ready to swim together rather than to 
sink separately. Projects like the YMHA dance series 
in New York have set an admirable example, but we 
must not let modern dance retreat to localized publics 
alone. 

Lincoln Center and similar art centers can help and 
should help in this crisis. Too much is at stake to let 
a whole generation of gifted young American artists give 
up in despair or grow embittered in unjust poverty 
and neglect. —Robert Sabin 





“| salute a master. If there is 
a finer pianist in all the world 
today | should like to hear him 
. he profundity of a Schnabel 
united with the virtuosity of a 
Horowitz. This brilliant Amer- 
ican should have the world 
at his feet.” 


— London Daily Express 


JULIUS KATCHEN 


firmly established as one of the 
most successful pianists in Europe 
and Great Britain, returns to the 
U.S.A., his homeland, in the fall of 
1962 for the first time in ten years. 
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as brilliant a pianist as is to 
he heard anywhere today.” 


American Record Guide 
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martin 


by robert sabin 


“The mere mention of such a thing as American Dance 
serves instantly to draw fire from two major sources. First 
the internationalist rises and from his nimbus of righteous- 
ness cries: ‘Chauvinism!’ He is followed at once by the 
academician, who removes his spectacles and between ‘tut- 
tuts’ and ‘pooh-poohs’ mutters reproachfully: ‘Dilettantism.’ 
Upon closer examination it appears that both gentlemen are 
actually the same gentleman wearing different masks. Upon 
occasion he can assume a third mask, that of the devoted 
colonial who, though born 10 miles outside of Sioux 
Falls, spends his time at the feet of European culture, 
hoping at last to atone for his native crudity in other di- 
rections as successfully as he has hidden his mid-Western 
speech under a Cambridge accent. With whatever passport 
he is traveling, however, his name is actually Orthodoxy, 
and he is Public Enemy Nos. 1 to 10.” 

Though these bold and salty words were written back 
in 1936, when John Martin published his book America 
Dancing (Dodge Publishing Company, New York), they 
have the ring of his style today in the New York Times, 
where he has been dance critic since 1927. 

For 34 years he has championed not only the creative 
pioneers of his own country but those of others. He has 
brought wit, intelligence, sympathetic understanding, com- 
mon sense, great courage and integrity to his dance criticism. 
Without him, Martha Graham, Doris Humphrey, Charles 
Weidman and the other founders of modern American dance 
would have had a different history. He was a leader in an 
artistic revolution and he fought for all of our greatest 
dancers and choreographers at the beginning of their careers, 
when they were under attack and needed help. 

Listen to his prophetic comments on Martha Graham 
in 1928, only two years after her historic New York debut 
at the 48th Street Theatre, on April 18, 1926: “Miss Graham 
is one of the few dancers who can achieve an exquisite 
lyricism without danger of mere prettiness. On the other 
hand, in her newer dances she has deliberately sought out 
ugliness and clothed it with deep and satisfying beauty 
Under the surface of all her work lies a glint of biting 
humor.” 

A year later, he writes: “It is difficult to imagine any- 
one’s being indifferent to Miss Graham, but, whether she 
inspires enthusiasm, or intense dislike, the evidences of 
greatness are inescapable.” And in 1935, when she created 
her famous solo Frontier, he made the definitive com- 
ment: “It is, in a way, a piercing to the real substance of 
what, thanks to generations of demagogy, one has become 
a little ashamed to speak of as the American tradition.” 

In 1946, when Mr. Martin was approaching his 20th 
anniversary as dance critic on the Times, I wrote a tribute 
to him in the Dance Observer, remarking that “he has 
studied the dance and the other arts as a major factor in 
life, instead of as a halfhearted escape from it.” 

His training and experience in the arts were exceptionally 
broad. During his boyhood in Louisville, Ky., he was pro- 
foundly interested in music and the theatre. His mother was 
a singer, and he studied violin and piano. He even planned 
a professional career as a musician. Later, his enthusiasm 
turned more towards the theatre, and he studied ballet (with 
a good teacher, he remembers) and stage dancing. When 
he married, his wife shared his devotion to the theatre, and 
they were both absorbed in a project to establish something 
like the Moscow Art Theatre in New York, when the offer 
came from the New York Times in 1927. 

It was a period of crisis and change in the dance in 
America. That very year, three New York newspapers set 
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up dance departments. In 1926, the University of Wiscon- 
sin introduced dance into its curriculum, the first example 
of this recognition of dance in the United States. It was 
also in 1926 that Graham made her New York debut, to 
be followed by Tamiris in 1927 and by Doris Humphrey 
and Charles Weidman in 1928. 

Ballet was at a low ebb. It was not until 1934 that 
George Balanchine began to make history with the Ameri- 
can Ballet organized by Lincoln Kirstein and Edward M. 
Warburg (ancestor of the New York City Ballet). And it 
was not until 1933 that that doughty champion of ballet in 
America, S. Hurok, brought the Ballets Russes de Monte 
Carlo to the United States, winning artistic success and 
losing a large amount of money. 

Mr. Martin was quick to recognize that American ballet 
would flourish only after we had established good schools 
and trained our native ballet dancers with an understanding 
of their backgrounds and temperaments. In 1936 he wrote: 
“The foreign ballet master finds the young American en- 
dowed with a beautiful body, a phenomenal energy, a 
capacity for learning with remarkable speed—but no soul! 
By which is meant, of course, no natural aptitude for an 
art medium totally remote in background and tradition. It 
is as hopeless to try to turn him into a Continental dancer 
as into a Chinese actor.” Today, American ballet dancers 
are known throughout the world, and Mr. Martin has been 
a leader in praising their special qualities. 

With characteristic shrewdness and breadth of outlook, 
he has always kept close track of dancers’ practical needs 
and problems as well as their artistic struggles and triumphs 
In his Sunday column of April 28, 1935, we find him ad- 
monishing the New York City Board of Aldermen: “No 
sooner has the laughter died down over the absurdity that 
unemployed dancers should feel entitled to share in the re- 
lief program than another inspiration appears which, if it 
were not equaily grim in its applications, would be even 
more hilarious.” 

He referred to a proposition that licenses ranging in cost 
from $25 to $200 a year should be required from dance 
schools, and bonds from $1,000 upwards “to insure that 
no teacher got away with anything.” Mr. Martin pointed 
out that aside from “the colossal joke of trying to raise 
funds from a profession as proverbially impoverished as 
that of dance teaching,” this proposal showed a total lack 
of understanding of the situation. 

He pointed out that there were two utterly different types 
of schools involved—the purely commercial schools and the 
modest private studios of dancers whose sole interest was 
in “the creation of works of art and the spread of dancing 
as a cultural medium.” (Continued on page 48) 
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It is safe to assume that any parents who give their 
offspring a musical toy (or any plaything that rattles, 
tintinnabulates or whistles) know what they are letting 
themselves in for. Children love to make a noise, and if 
they have mechanical assistance to aid them—well, so 
much the better. Yet there is always the reassuring hope 
that by giving your child a music-making or rhythm- 
producing toy you will be helping him develop his embry- 
onic curiosity into a desire for something finer along the 
same lines. 

In order to search out what musical toys are on the 
market these days, I went to F.A.O. Schwartz’s and Macy’s 
(two emporia whose range of toys is frighteningly compre- 
hensive), G. Schirmer’s (for the exclusively “musical” toy) 
and the Toy Guidance Center (to examine the latest in 
this year’s instruments for the romper set). 

The Toy Guidance Center has its headquarters in New 
York and is run in a most unusual and fascinating manner. 
It is a nonprofit organization sponsored by educators. The 
Center selects toys from all manufacturers on the basis of 
their educational and/or pleasurable potential. Realizing 
that an adult’s viewpoint of a successful toy is the worst 
possible criterion, the Council has set apart one entire 
floor as a playroom where children test the latest playthings. 

F.A.O. Schwartz’s is perhaps the largest and most soul- 
tempting spot that a child can imagine. When I was small, 
I can remember, I was driven to tears of frustration by my 
family’s lack of riches when they took me there and 
refused to buy out half the stock. Around Christmas, 
Schwartz’s is the scene of frantic activity combined with 
the noise of greedy and importunating children, as is the 
toy department of R. H. Macy’s. 

By contrast, G. Schirmer’s lovely new shop on East 49 
Street is of an almost ethereal calm. Here one may choose 
a toy for a contemporary (since even we grownups appre- 
ciate an amusing bagatelle at Yuletide). 

Your choice of toys must naturally be geared to certain 
basic limitations. For the very young, say the one- to five- 
year group, any sturdy, uncomplicated noisemaker is the 
best (unless, of course, you are the proud parents of a 
Wunderkind, in which case you buy him a Steinway and 
let it go at that!). Teddy bears that squeak and music 
boxes that grind out a simple tune are suitable for this set. 

As long as it does not break too easily, you are pretty 
safe. A Teddy bear with a music box inside is a little 
chancy, but a music box that is unopenable, uneatable and 
almost unbreakable is a good bet. A large variety of these, 
ranging in price from $1 to $5, may be found at any or 
all the stores I have mentioned. Schwartz’s has a nursery 
lamp in the shape of a TV set, about eight inches square. 
This projects a moving strip of colored scenes onto a screen 
and plays a simple tune (well under $10). 

Always welcome, if slightly more nerve-racking to the 
parents, are drums. These, of course, may be found in 
profusion anywhere. Something new this year is a set of 
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FOR FUN—FOR LEARNING—BUT MOST OF ALL FOR GRAND AND GLORIOUS NOISE 


bongo drums put out by Emenee Manufacturers ($4.95), 
which are a perfect choice for any age group. 

Mention of Emenee’s vast range of musical toys must 
be made at this point. This company produces more instru- 
ments for children than does perhaps any other in the 
world. These range from the above-mentioned drums to an 
eiectronic organ with three-octave range and chord-producing 
buttons, selling for over $100. In between, they have all 
types of percussion instruments, miniature pianos, small 
one- and two-octave organs, wind instruments and plastic 
violins—in fact, enough variety to enable a toy symphony 
to be scored by a Mahler or Berlioz. 

A good educational toy must be so interesting and easy 
to play with that a child can be fooled into teaching himself 
something which wild horses could not otherwise induce 
him to do. Meeting these requirements are several new 
products that have appeared this year. One of these, which 
I saw at Schwartz's, is a plastic box containing eight wheels 
studded with removable plastic studs. These studs release 
hammers that strike eight tuned bars when a crank is 
turned. In this way, an infinite number of tunes may be 
reproduced and even created. It is called the Golden 
Carillon and retails for just under $5. 

Another creative plaything (shown me at the Toy Guid- 
ance Center) is the Build-a-Tune (made by Playtime, Inc., 
also under $5), consisting of eight varicolored tuned metal 
bars in a series of five or more in each color. These bars 
are placed on a rack in a sequence determined by an 
accompanying tune book with colored notes. The best 
feature of this toy is that the bars are arranged consecu- 
tively, so that the child does not have to backtrack when 
he hits the bars with a rubber mallet. In this manner, a 
young and uncoordinated child may play a tune in no 
time at all, and eventually create his own tunes. 

A musical instrument requiring no talent at all, while 
still needing a certain human element of air power, is the 
Play-a-Tune (Kenner, Inc., under $3). A pair of plastic 
rollers, rather like a miniature laundry mangle, is attached 
to a whistle. When a crank is turned and a _ perforated 
plastic strip is inserted, the whistle plays a simple melody. 
Even here a certain creativeness may be achieved by per- 
forating a similar-sized strip of flexible cardboard punctured 
to one’s own imagination 

One of the most satisfactory percussion toys I saw was 
the Boombass at Schwartz’s ($10.95). This is a four-foot 
pole, rather like a pogo stick, to which are attached cymbals, 
a woodblock, cowbell, tambourine and several other noise- 
makers. When hit upon the floor, it produces a variety of 
sounds that would intrigue even Carl Orff. It would delight 
any child, but you had better think twice about getting it 
if you live in a city apartment; it might disenchant your 
landlord and/or neighbors with its fearsome but gamelan- 
evoking crashes. 

A carillon and windmill combination, seen at the Toy 
Guidance Center, is one of this year’s prettiest toys. An 
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18 inch-high plastic windmill is set with eight colored bells, 
which are struck via a colored keyboard at its base. The 
Old Dutch Windmill is made by Kusan, Inc., and sells 
for under $10. Although a tune book comes with it, one 
can also make up one’s own melodies. 

For the older and more responsible child, a music box 
makes a charming present. “he most “toy”-like in this 
line are some miniature hurdy-gurdies from Spain. Macy’s 
offers one variety, about 18 inches long and 12 inches 
high, made of shiny wood and playing six tunes. This 
sells for under $25. Schwartz’s has a more elaborate 
version, some four by three feet, complete with wheels 
and handle bars for rolling it about. Together with a toy 
monkey, you might send out the lucky child to whom 
you give it to earn back the more than $100 it costs. 

Real music boxes, of the kind to gladden the heart of 
any little girl, are found in colorful and fairy tale-like 
profusion at Schwartz's and Schirmer’s. The former offers 
some from Austria, topped with little carved figures, flowers 
and animals brightly painted in glossy enamels. These little 
groups revolve while the tune plays, and range in price 
from $10 to $35. Schwartz’s also has tiny ballet dancers 
(dressed in real materials) under glass bells, who move up 
and down in time to the tune. A solo dancer is under $8, 
while a group of three are $10. 

Schirmer’s offers a breath-taking selection of music boxes, 
perhaps more for adults than children. Plain music boxes 
by Thorens of Switzerland that can play multiple selections 
(including gems from operas) range from $10 to $40, 
depending on the elaborateness of the tunes. There are 
also musical jewel boxes, statues, powder (face, not gun) 
boxes, cake stands, wall plaques, cuff links, cigarette lighters, 
mirrors, decanters and even (unfortunately) a toilet-paper 
roll whose tune I deliberately avoided ascertaining. 

Finally, for the top person on your musical-toy gift list, 
Schirmer’s has a series of figures hand-made in France. 
These are almost rivals of the elaborate and superb auto- 
mata made in the 18th and 19th centuries. One of these 
figures is of a turbaned Turkish sultan. Seated cross-legged, 
wearing real seed pearls and waving a tiny ostrich plume 
fan, he smokes a hookah to which is attached a live 
cigarette. While a tune (not Smoke Gets In Your Eyes, 
thank heaven!) is played, he exhales tiny puffs of smoke. 
Another of these magnificent creations is a figure of the 
young Mozart. Dressed in velvets and satins, with a tiny 
powdered wig perched on his diminutive head, he plays 
a harpsichord, moving his. hands and head in time to the 
music, which is Mozart (a minuet or two). The cost of 
these figurines (really museum pieces) is $350. 

Also expensive are those tiny feathered birds in gilded 
cages or in filigree boxes. They sing with tiny bellows 
driven by springs, and sound just like nightingales. They 
are beautiful and ornamental and cost from $95 to $150 
and I have always wanted one. Please, Santa Claus, old 
man, I have been a good boy this year; how about it? 
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Collaboration is the credo of THE Agnes de Mille and director Robert Lewis 
DYNAM cS OF peer 


Musical theatre today requires three 
ingredients to make it successful. These 
are, in order, a strong idea or plot line; 
noteworthy songs and intelligent dia- 
logue; and a director and choreographer 
who can coordinate such disparate ele- 
ments as dialogue, acting, singing, danc- 
ing, orchestrations, decor and costumes 
into a theatrical synthesis. 

Kwamina, the musical with an Afri- 
can setting as its theme, is an interesting 
case in point chiefly because of the 
close collaboration between its chore- 
ographer, Agnes de Mille, and its director, Robert Lewis. 
As Mr. Lewis explains it, “The duty of the artist is to 
capture the dynamic of theatre.” And this is exactly what 
he and Agnes de Mille have done. They accomplished this 
despite the fact that Robert Alan Aurthur’s book provided 
one-dimensional characters in the milieu of a West African 
village caught between the past and the present, with 20th- 
century freedom and science in opposition to the old 
tribal ways. Unfortunately, too, the music and lyrics by 
Richard Adler are both undistinguished and reminiscent, 
adding little or nothing to the advancement of the plot and 
the delineation of the characters. (Actually, there are three 
songs that could have been dropped, had not the prospects 
of a record album loomed up importantly.) Working, how- 
ever, with literally two strikes against them, Agnes de Mille 
and Robert Lewis proved what wonders theatrical artists 
can achieve against such limiting odds. 

Agnes de Mille and Robert Lewis, it will be remembered, 
collaborated brilliantly on the musical, Brigadoon. Though 
noted today as one of our foremost director-actor-teachers, 
Mr. Lewis once partnered Agnes de Mille in one of her 
concert programs during the 1930s. “I was always interested 





he adds, “Agnes isn’t just a choreogra- 
pher—she’s in on the whole thing. We 
talked all through Kwamina together, 
just as we did Brigadoon, scene by 
scene and number by number. As a 


in dancing,” he reminisces, “and I used 
to light Tamiris’ concerts in exchange 
for dance classes. During her stage cos- 
tume changes, I once danced my im- 
personations of Martha Graham, Mary 
Wigman and Shan-Kar.” Of de Mille, 


matter of fact, Agnes first asked me 

to read the Kwamina script, and she is 
one of the main reasons that I took on the assignment of 
director. We worked all of last June laying the groundwork 
and holding auditions. I even attended her auditions of the 
dancers, because my concern is whether or not they will 
also fit into the plot.” 

After assembling a massive array of books on Africa, 
Agnes de Mille did not read one of them. Instead, she 
says, “Albert Opoku, technical consultant on this musical, 
who worked with us through the courtesy of the Govern- 
ment of Ghana, stayed with me throughout all the rehearsals 
Before that, I attended his classes and made notes for hours 
on the authentic African movements. In addition, before 
rehearsals began, he came and talked to me for two hours 
each day, and I also listened to his tape recordings of 
native music. We auditioned every one of the dancers for 
singing, and we agreed on choosing as African-looking 
people as possible. However, we tried not to get modern 
dancers, since this technique puts restraints on them.” 

When the show went into rehearsal, “I did all of the 
dances in two and a half weeks,” adds Miss de Mille 

Then I had to redo and then do a redo of the redo 

(Continued on page 48) 





Agnes de Mille rehearses Kwamina dancers 
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report 


San Francisco 





Britten Premiere 


Benjamin Britten’s A Midsummer 
Night's Dream is by no means grand 
opera sonorously scaled for a big opera 
house like the War Memorial in San 
Francisco, but there is something very 
grand about Britten’s intensely inven- 
tive, sophisticated musical mind. A 
little distance between singers and au- 
dience by no means swallows up the 
spell which this young and very subtle 
work can cast. It received its United 
States premiere here on Oct. 10, in the 
Vancouver Festival setting by Harry 
Horner, and was received with more 
enthusiasm than Dello Joio’s Blood 
Moon, premiered a few weeks earlier. 

Not all of the score is apt—the music 
for Demetrius and Helena rarely comes 
to life, and some of Oberon’s is curi- 
ously tepid. But most of the music of 
the fairy world, especially the scene 
with Bottom and Tytania and the junior 
fairy brigade in Act II, is superb in its 
fragile, caressing, trancelike statement. 

The tradesmen—Geraint Evans (Py- 
ramus), Raymond Manton (Wall), 
Herbert Handt (Thisbe), Andrew Foldi 
(Lion), Donald Drain (Moon), and 
Kieth Engen (Quince)—put the audi- 
ence in a mood of praiseful joy. Praise 
is also due for Mary Costa’s elegant 
Tytania, Russell Oberlin’s equally ele- 
gant if sometimes inaudible Oberon, 
Silvio Varviso’s spell-catching conduct- 
ing, Basil Coleman’s charming stage di- 
rection, a remarkable children’s chorus, 
and the excellent orchestra. Marilyn 
Horne and David Thaw and Marguerite 
Gignac and Claude Heater were the two 
pairs of lovers. 

Verdi’s Nabucco entered the San 
Francisco Opera repertory Oct. 6 in a 
vivid production designed by Andreas 
Nomikos. The spacious sets mirrored 
all the magnificence and abandon of the 
action, and the raked stage propelled 
this action into the viewers’ laps. Cor- 
nell MacNeil proved a master, not only 
of Verdi’s great musical line, but also 
of the contrasting moods of the King, 
his dignified presence and his caged-lion 
situation. Giorgio Tozzi’s Zaccaria was 
another triumph, and Francesco Moli- 
nari-Pradelli’s conducting was fiery or 
lilting as required 

Lucille Udovick ( Abigaille) had some 
of the same top-range problems which 
beset her Turandot, plus some new ones 
with the fioritura, but she sang clearly. 
incisively and heroically a good deal of 
the time [he ungrateful role of 
Ismaele was shared by Giuseppe Zam- 
pieri and Renato Cioni. Both were 
good, but Mr. Cioni was decidedly the 
more dashing on stage. The first Fenena 
was Margarethe Bence, an American 
from the Stuttgart Opera, and the sec- 
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Russell Oberlin and Mary Costa 


ond was Janis Martin, a Sacramento girl 
in her early 20s 

Nabucco arrived on stage superbly 
finished, but the season’s first Fidelio, 
Oct. 5, needed another rehearsal to 
smooth out some details. Gre Brou- 
wenstijn sang a deeply sympathetic 
Leonora, Marilyn Horne was a warm 
Marzelline, Fritz Uhl was an impas- 
sioned Florestan, Paul Schoeffler was a 
classic Pizarro, and the genial Rocco 
of William Wildermann (who substi- 
tuted for Gottlob Frick, unable to make 
his American debut because of dental 
troubles) completed the cast. Leopold 
Ludwig’s conducting caught both the 
gentle Mozartean flavors and the fierce 
drama of the score, there was rare sus- 
pense in the Leonore Overture No. 3 

Ihe new Leni Bauer-Ecsy production 
of The Marriage of Figaro, Sept. 29, 
had freshness and fluidity in the stag- 
ing of Paul Hager and beautiful musi- 
cal flow in the conducting of Mr. Var- 
viso. Graziella Sciutti’s Susanna was a 
great portrayal: worldly, practical and 
loaded with charm. Kieth Engen, an 
exciting discovery for the San Francis- 
co season, looks and sounds right for 
the Count but needs more experience in 
the role. The cast was well-knit, and 
Donald Drain (Antonio) is developing 
into a master of the character-baritone 
repertory. 

In a season filled with stylish, mu- 
sically and dramatically integrated per- 
formances, none made a better effect 
than Meistersinger, Oct. 17 and 21, 
with Mr. Ludwig directing Paul 





Barry Glass 
in A Midsummer Night’s Dream 


Schoeffler’s Sachs and Geraint Evans’ 
Beckmesser were unbeatable. Kieth 
Engen’s beautifully voiced, eccentric 
Kothner was a delight, as was the David 
of David Thaw—he has just the right 
lightness of color in his voice. Fritz 
Uhl was a better than average Walther, 
Lisa Della Casa a beautiful Eva, and 
Otto Von Rohr a competent Pogner 
Mr. Ludwig’s conducting was excellent 

Un Ballo in Maschera was revived 
on Oct. 12 in a bravura performance 
buoyantly led by Mr. Molinari-Pradelli 
Miss Sciutti was the most scintillating 
Oscar one could imagine, and her sil- 
very entrance on the top line of the 
Quintet was unforgettable. Gre Brou 
wenstijn does not have a voluptuous 
voice, but it is remarkably haunting, 
and she was a stylish, moving Amelia 
Following a distracted start, Mr. Zam- 
pieri was exciting as Riccardo, and Et- 
tore Bastianini maintained his reputa- 
tion as a baritone who can bring down 
the house. Margarethe Bence was a 
superb Ulrica Arthur Bloomfield 


Los Angeles 


Gathering Momentum 


After an unaccustomed September 
lull, musical activities began to resume 
their usual momentum. Monday Eve- 
ning Concerts opened their series of 12 
events in Plummer Park’s Fiesta Hall 
on Oct. 16, signalizing Lawrence Mor- 
ton’s return as program director after 
a two year’s absence. Beethoven does 











not often find a place on these pro- 


grams, but the monumental Hammer- 
Klavier Sonata proved a suitable opener. 
It was played with clarity and intelli- 
gence by Lillian Steuber. 

Hindemith’s five - movement Sonata 
for Unaccompanied Cello, Op. 25, No. 
3, was given a clean performance by 
Howard Colf. The latest revision of 
Lukas Foss’s Time Cycle, with the in- 
strumentation reduced to piano, celesta, 
clarinet, cello and percussion, and dis- 
pensing with the ensemble improvisa- 
tions that in the original version sepa- 
rated the songs, seemed to be a definite 
improvement. Grace Lynne Martin 
sang the solos skillfully; Mr. Foss 
played both piano and celesta, some- 
times simultaneously, and other mem- 


bers of the ensemble were Mr. Colf, 
Richard Dufallo and Charles De 
Lancey. 


As far as available records indicate, 
Alban Berg’s Violin Concerto received 
a local premiere by Eudice Shapiro 
with the University of Southern Califor- 
nia Symphony, conducted by Walter 
Ducloux, in Bovard Auditorium, Oct. 
15. Miss Shapiro’s complete technical 
mastery and her understanding of the 
emotional content were deeply impres- 
sive, and the student orchestra distin- 
guished itself in the difficult work. The 
premiere of a symphony in one move- 
ment by Robert Linn, of the U.S.C. 
faculty, had some agreeable moments 
but lacked consistency of style. 

The second Debut Night, sponsored 
by the Los Angeles Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and the Young Musicians 
Foundation, took place in Shrine Au- 
ditorium, Oct. 6. Henry Lewis con- 
ducted the orchestra, and the audition- 
winning young musicians were Robert 
Brunner, composer (a scherzo for or- 


chestra); Gayle Smith, cellist; James 
lippey, baritone; and Adrian Ruiz, 
pianist 

Other events were the Compinsky 


Ensemble in concert benefiting the 
Alec Compinsky Scholarship Fund at 
the University of California at Los An- 
geles, Schoenberg Hall, Oct. 15; the 
U.C.L.A. Chamber Symphonette, con- 
ducted by Feri T. Roth, in the Roy Har- 
ris and Herter-Norton string setting of 
Bach’s Art of the Fugue, Schoenberg 
Hall, Oct. 18; Leah Effenbach, pianist, 
Schoenberg Hall, Oct. 18; Manuela de 
Cadiz Ballet Espanol, Wilshire Ebell 
Theatre, Oct and 8; the Amati 
Chamber Players, opening the U.C.L.A. 
Friends of Music series in Schoenberg 
Hall, Oct. 13: and the Fine Arts Quar- 
tet, the initial offering of the Coleman 
Chamber Concerts, in Pasadena Play- 
house, Oct. 8 

The San Francisco Opera's silver an- 
niversary season in Shrine Auditorium 
here opened with Verdi’s Un Ballo in 
Maschera, Oct. 27. The opening work 
and the operas which followed were 
presented by the same casts heard in 
San Francisco [see San Francisco re- 
ports by Arthur Bloomfield]. In addi- 
tion to Ballo, Los Angeles heard Die 
Meistersinger, Oct. 28; Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, Oct. 29: Nabucco. Oct. 30: 





A Midsummer Night's Dream, Oct. 31; 
and Boris Godunoff, Nov. 1. 

At the Monday Evening Concert of 
Oct. 30, new compositions by Frederic 
Myrow, Leonard Rosenman and Dor- 
rance Stavley were performed, in addi- 
tion to two Mozart works. Other events 
have been a recital by Lisa Della Casa, 
replacing an indisposed Hilde Gueden, 
to open the Wilson - Higbee series in 
Pasadena Civic Auditorium, Oct. 19; 
the opening of the second Let's Talk 
Music series in Royce Hall, Oct. 22, 
with Henri Temianka as commentator 
and conductor of the Temianka Little 
Symphony, and Marni Nixon, soprano 
soloist; the Netherlands String Quartet, 
opening the Music Guild series in Wil- 
shire Ebell Theatre, Oct. 25; Adrian 
Ruiz, pianist, on the Hollywood Los 
Feliz Jewish Community Center series, 
Oct. 22; the Aviv Theatre of Dance 
and Song, Royce Hall, Oct. 28; and In- 
drani and her company of Indian danc- 
ers and musicians in Temple Rhythms 
of India, Royce Hall, Oct. 25. 

—Albert Goldberg 


Boston 


Symphony Fare 

Nikita Magaloff is not a stranger to 
Boston, having given a concert here in 
1949. On Oct. 13 and 14, he made 
his first appearance with the Boston 
Symphony, as soloist in Chopin’s F 
minor Piano Concerto. 

Mr. Magaloff is a virtuoso with su- 
perb technique and the taste and mind 
of a first-rate musician. Under his fing- 
ers, the Concerto sang, and his rhythm 
was unfailingly steady. The audience 
burst in with applause before the final 
chord had sounded, and recalled him 
several times. 

Mr. Munch began with an eloquent 
performance of Howard Hanson’s Elegy 
in Memory of My Friend Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, and concluded with Bee- 
thoven’s Eroica Symphony, which was 
eloquent in spots but surprisingly slip- 
shod in some details. 

The week before, Michele Boegner, 
from Lyon, France, made her Ameri- 
can debut with Mr. Munch and the Or- 
chestra. She is a pretty 20-year-old 
pianist with an athletic stride and a 
fluent technique. The work chosen for 
these concerts was Beethoven’s G major 
Concerto. That huge and inward mas- 
terwork is not for the young, who may 
play all its notes but cannot encompass 
it musically. 

Mr. Munch began the program with 
Aaron Copland’s Quiet Ciry, with 
superb playing by Roger Voisin (trum- 
pet) and Louis Speyer (English horn). 
The concerts ended with a rich per- 
formance of Brahms’s C minor Sym- 
phony. 

The New York Pro Musica opened 
the season for the Mason Music Foun- 
dation at Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, 
Oct. 8. The program conducted by 
Noah Greenberg was extraordinary: a 
realization of music from _ various 
sources, on the text of the Missa Beatae 


Virginis Mariae. The voices were aug- 
mented by a boys choir from New 
York’s Church of the Transfiguration, 
and the instruments used were the 
shawm, sackbutts and cornetto. The 
portions of the Mass were drawn from 
Isaac, Des Prés, Verdelot, Schlick and 
others. ; 
Carlos Montoya, Flamenco guitarist, 
presented his noble art in Jordan Hall, 
Oct. 12. Among the pieces by Mon- 
terde, Lecuona and others was a new 
Montoya transcription of Turina’s Sac- 
romonte, which sounded superb. 
—Cyrus Durgin 


Cincinnati 


Season Openers 


Practically all of the established mu- 
sic series in Cincinnati are now under 
way. The only group still unheard from 
is the Chamber Music Society, which 
opens its season in Taft Museum with 
the Quintetto Chigiano on Nov. 11. 

The Cincinnati Symphony opened its 
67th season in Music Hall with a pair 
of concerts on Oct. 6 and 7. The tra- 
ditional program included Berlioz’ Ro- 
man Carnival Overture, Tchaikovsky’s 
Symphony No. 6 and the Brahms 
Piano Concerto No. 1, with Rudolf 
Serkin as soloist. 

The orchestra’s second program was 
enlivened by Joseph Fuchs’s playing of 
William Schuman’s Violin Concerto, an 
impressively vigorous work which owes 
a debt to Mr. Fuchs for fully exploiting 
its lyric traits. Also on the Oct. 13 and 
14 concerts were Mozart's Prague Sym- 
phony and Elgar’s Enigma Variations. 

In contrast to the well-organized and 
workmanlike Schuman Concerto was the 
Menotti Piano Concerto on the next 
program. Anthony Di Bonaventura did 
his best to make something out of its 
weak and trite score. 

This program, in honor of the Italian 
Centennial Celebrations, included Vival- 
di’s Concerto Grosso in A minor, fea- 
turing concertmaster Sigmund Effron 
and the Orchestra’s new assistant con- 
certmaster, Max Rabinovitsj; Goffredo 
Petrassi’s Concerto for Orchestra; Casel- 
la’s Italia; and the Overture to Verdi's 
La Forza del Destino. 

The Artist Series opened its season 
with a concert on Oct. 17 by the Bos- 
ton Symphony conducted by Charles 
Munch. The program for the most part 
did little to display this celebrated or- 
chestra’s unique blend of tonal finesse 
and virtuoso ability. Included were 
Copland’s Quiet City, Saint-Saens’ Cello 
Concerto (Samuel Mayes, soloist) and 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 1. 

The Matinée Musicale’s series opened 
on Oct. 23 with a recital by Jorge Bolet. 
Though Mr. Bolet has been a frequent 
soloist with the Symphony here, this 
was his first solo recital. His muscular 
program consisted of the Ballade (Vari- 
ations on a Norwegian Folk Tune) by 
Grieg; Prelude, Aria and Finale by 
Franck; Appasionata Sonata by Bee- 
thoven; and five pieces by Liszt. 

—Eleanor Bell 
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Chicago 


Lugubrious Lucia 


The Lyric Opera of Chicago com- 
menced its eighth consecutive autumn 
season in the Civic Opera House, Oct. 
14, with a Lucia di Lammermoor that 
promised to be eventful and artistic. 
The singers included Joan Sutherland, 
Richard Tucker, Mario Zanasi and Wil- 
liam Wildermann; Piero de Palma, a 
noted Italian comprimario, made his 
North American debut. Franco’ Zef- 
firelli was the director-designer, and An- 
tonino Votto conducted. 

Statistics on paper are not a perform- 
ance, any more than people on stage in 
costumes are a production. Miss Suth- 
erland, once she let down her bronze 
hair and exchanged her dowdy gowns 
for a bloodied shift, got the show on 
the road in Act III. Perhaps her me- 


ticulously directed movements were 
more those of the deranged Dinorah 


than of Sir Walter Scott’s unhinged 
homicide, but her vocal acrobatics were 
rhythmically impulsive for the first time 
in an otherwise long and lugubrious 
evening, and her voice brightened ex- 
citingly above the staff. 

Miss Sutherland is unquestionably a 
cultivated and careful lyrico spinto, 
with a leggiero technique that must be 
the despair of her competitors. But she 
seems neither an instinctive actress nor, 
at this point in her career, a versatile 
singer. Her voice is basically mono- 
chrome, and her vocal variety is a mat- 
ter of pressures and speeds. To down- 
grade her excellences would be both 
ignorant and un-Christian; but to sug- 
gest that she has joined the immortals 
seems to me premature. 

Mr. Zeffirelli’s sets and costumes were 
borrowed from the Teatro Massimo in 
Palermo and turned out to be modest- 
budget reproductions of his superb basic 
designs for Covent Garden. Mr. Zef- 
firelli was occupied, until a few days 
before opening night, directing John 
Gielgud’s first Othello in London, and 
his assistant was not the answer to Chi- 
cago’s problems. Moreover, without a 
contemporary lighting board in the 
house, Nananne Porcher’s lighting had 
to be at best an approximation of her 
1959 Dallas achievement with the Co- 
vent Garden sets. 

Mr. Votto lacked assertion and even 
interest, and he followed his singers 
with fatal deference. 

Mr. Tucker, another 11th-hour ar- 
rival, as a tenor sang beautifully, as a 
musician sang willfully; he acted in his 
fashion, which is, of course, not acting 
at all. Mr. Zanasi had a troubled night, 
for reasons beyond estimate since Chi- 
cago had not heard him previously. Mr. 
Wildermann seemed to be singing care- 
fully and intelligently, but from under 
an invisible coverlet. 

Perhaps repetitions of Lucia on Oct. 
16 and 18 (the latter performance with 
Carlo Bergonzi as Edgardo) will cap- 
ture some of the fire which eluded the 
company on opening night. 

The law of averages, which has here- 
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tofore spared Lyric Opera any serious 
disablement, chose a period beginning 
Oct. 20 to make up for past neglect. It 
is still something of a mystery that no 
performance had to be canceled because 
of multiple illnesses. The first warning 
was an Oct. 15 cable that announced 
Tito Gobbi ill in London and therefore 
unable to fulfill his contract for Andrea 
Chenier (Oct. 20, 25, 28) and Jl Bar- 
biere of Rossini (Nov. 15, 18). Mario 
Zanasi, in town for Lucia, agreed to 
remain on as Carlo Gerard in the Gior- 
dano spectacle. Sesto  Bruscantini, 
listed as Gobbi’s replacement in Nov. 
20 and 22 repetitions of // Barbiere, 
made arrangements to perform Figaro 
at all four performances. 

In light of subsequent developments, 
Jon Vickers’ sudden, brief attack of 
laryngitis that threatened the Chenier 
of Oct. 25 was a minor and short-lived 
crisis. The heavy blows began falling 
at month’s end. Andre Cluytens, then 
preparing Fidelio after concerts with 
the Chicago Symphony, flew home to 
Paris, a victim of “complete physical 
exhaustion.” Hastily, Peter Maag re- 
shuffled his conducting commitments 
and declared his willingness to stay over 
for the Beethoven. 

On Nov. 1, in spite of lingering in- 
fluenza contracted in London, Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf managed to sing Fiordiligi 
in Cosi fan tutte. Two evenings later, 
Carlo Bergonzi was disabled by a res- 
piratory ailment that had afflicted his 
first performance of La Forza del Des- 


tino (Oct. 30). On 24 hours’ notice, 
David Poleri was flown here to sing 
Don Alvaro, a role he had not per- 
formed since 1955, without benefit of 
stage rehearsal in a production he had 
never seen. 

Also on 24 hours’ notice, Lisa Della 
Casa substituted as Donna Elvira in the 
Nov. 6 revival of Don Giovanni, in 
place of Miss Schwarzkopf, whose in- 
disposition had worsened during the 
course of Cosi. 

This fearful business of juggling had 
its bad effect on morale, yet several per- 
formances were notable indeed, One 
of the best was the Oct. 21 perform- 
ance of Mefistofele, with an inspired 
Antonino Votto on the podium, and a 
strong cast that included Ilva Ligabue, 
as Margherita (American debut); 
Christa Ludwig, at the summit ‘of her 
vocal powers, as Helen of Troy; Carlo 
Bergonzi, in telling voice, as Faust; and 
Boris Christoff, the embodiment of 
satanic majesty, in the title role. This 
enterprise was distinguished by Michael 
Lepore’s chorus, which took a gigantic 
step forward. 

Miss Ligabue’s lyric soprano is shrill 
at the very top, but otherwise her tech- 
nique is clean and fluent, her vocal 
quality as lovely as the lady herself 
However, the projected settings designed 
by Enzo Deho for Trieste turned out 
to be eyesores. 

Christoff sang Ave, Signor atop what 
seemed to be a sand bar in outer space 
The Brocken revel featured a pseudo- 
Tchelitchev projection that appeared to 
drip entrails, and the Vale of Tempe 
had in its background a teetering Acrop- 
olis impaled on a lonely Everest. But 
the music, which counts most, was 
served superbly 

Andrea Chenier had no comparable 
impact, although Enrico Frigerio, in his 
American debut as stage director, made 
much of the cast at his disposal and 
the still-useful decor from the 1916 
season of Chicago Civic Opera. Mr 
Votto pointed up the score’s periodic 
bursts of music, a pleasant change from 
the usual melodramatic hokum we hear 
Jon Vickers’ Chenier was likewise a 
pleasant change because it was artis- 
tically sung and not like the bawling 
and trumpeting of Del Monaco 

Zanasi’s pinch-hitting resulted in a 
home run, even though his Gerard is 
yet more promising than polished. One 
and all, the smaller parts were done 
theatrically well, but the show missed 
a significant singer in the crucial role 
of Maddalena de Coigny, which Shakeh 
Vartenissian did not begin to fill out 
vocally, musically or dramatically. 

Perhaps the current season’s most be- 
guiling endeavor, with three produc- 
tions still to be shown, was Cosi fan 
tutte, Nov. 1 and 3. Principally, they 
made clear Peter Maag’s absolute mas- 
tery of the score, his orchestra and 
his singers. Miss Schwarzkopf, in spite 
of audible distress (and perhaps for 
this reason), entered wholly and spon- 
taneously into the spirit of the music 
and its comic projection. Christa Lud- 
wig’s Dorabella was entirely equally 
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good, dramatically, and was sung with 
full-blooming virtousity. Sylvia Stahl- 
man’s pluperfect Despina and the Fer- 
rando of Leopold Simoneau maintained 
the level of 1959 performances here, 
and Walter Berry’s Guglielmo was in 
every respect better, because it was less 
broad and less heavily Viennese than 
formerly. Renato Cesari’s Alfonso was 
a peer in distinguished company. So 


thoughtful and airy was Christopher: 


West's staging that one hardly noticed 
the decor—San Francisco’s tacky pro- 
duction of 1956, on loan. 

Oddly enough, with Maag once more 
conducting and a cast of Cosi caliber, 
the Nov. 6 Don Giovanni failed to hold 
together. One disadvantage, surely, was 
the hideous production designed in 
1926 by Schenck von Trapp and still 
in use. Wolfgang Weber's direction was 
too conventional, when evident at all, 
to be of assistance, and the orchestra 
had begun to suffer its inevitable mid- 
season fatigue. 

But what disappointed the most were 
Eberhard Waechter’s somber, static Don 
(though he looked the part), and the 
casting of three lyric sopranos in key 
roles. Irmgard Seefried’s great vocal 
artistry was lavished on the role of Zer- 
lina. Miss Della Casa was an aristo- 
cratic, rather stylized Elvira in notably 
good voice. Teresa Stich-Randall, how- 
ever, could not disguise with all the art 
at her command that Donna Anna is 
an impossible role for less than a dra- 
matic soprano. 

Walter Berry’s Leporello was mar- 
velously lubricious; Leopold Simoneau 
sang a distinguished, indeed mellifluous, 
Ottavio when he did not push his voice 
past mezzo forte; William Wildermann 
provided a powerful Commendatore; 
and Renato Cesari’s Masetto was never 
less than good. 

The Forza, apart from Bergonzi’s 
mid-series indisposition, was a spotty 
business, not at all well-staged by Ric- 
cardo Moresco, but crisply conducted 
by Carlo Felice Cillario (American 
debut) after a tentative first act. Eileen 
Farrell’s Leonora must be counted a 
vocal success, but it was placidly en- 
acted. Christa Ludwig’s Preziosilla was 
splendorously sung. Gian - Giacomo 
Guelfi, back for the first time since 
1954, sang loud, without musical dis- 
tinction and usually a half-tone flat. 
Christoff’s Padre Guardiano, Mosaic of 
mien and austere of voice, belonged to 
the same monastic order as Pimen. 

On Oct. 12-13, in the continuing ab- 
sence of Fritz Reiner, Leopold Stokow- 
ski opened the Chicago Symphony’s 7 Ist 
season and demonstrated emphatically 
that his celebrated powers of com- 
mand and projection are unimpaired. 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony was given 
an eccentric and insistently voluptuous 
statement, more Rubens than Rem- 
brandt. Stokowski’s theatrical transcrip- 
tion of the Bach D minor Toccata and 
Fugue began the program; Capriccio 
Espagnol closed it; and midway came 
the United States premiere of Alexan- 
der Tcherepnin’s concert suite, Geor- 
giana, culled from music for Chota 


Rostaveli, which the resident Monte 
Carlo ballet commissioned in 1946. 
Khachaturian did it immeasurably bet- 
ter in Gayne with many of the same 
folk melodies. 

Erich Leinsdorf was in charge on 
Oct. 19-20, with Janos Starker as cello 
soloist in the first local performance of 
Prokofieff’s accomplished but peripatetic 
Sinfonia Concertante, Op. 125. Sym- 
phonic fare encompassed Wagner, 
Strauss, Tchaikovsky and a Beethoven 
Eighth Symphony of the greatest brio 
and élan. The Orchestra played, as it 
has in past, better for Mr. Leinsdorf 
than for any other visiting conductor 
and better even than it sometimes has 
played for Fritz Reiner. 

The Cluytens concerts of Oct. 25-26 
presented Honegger’s Symphonie Litur- 
gique, Harold in Italy and Ravel’s La 
Valse. Under Cluytens, there was less 
precise playing but admirable music- 
making. 

Hans Rosbaud restored order, Nov. 
2-3 and 4, at the expense of adven- 
turous repertoire: Bach’s Fourth Brand- 
enburg Concerto, Mozart's G minor 
Symphony, K.550, and Beethoven’s 
Violin Concerto, with Zino Frances- 
catti as soloist. On Nov. 4, the Men- 
delssohn Concerto replaced the Bee- 
thoven and Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony took the place of the Bach. 

Herbert von Karajan and the Berlin 
Philharmonic visited Orchestra Hall for 
a single concert, Nov. 5, that embraced 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 4, Strauss’s 
Also Sprach Zarathustra and Ravel’s 
second Daphnis et Chloé Suite. Dis- 
cipline, glorious strings, and much of 
Karajan’s_ least-calculated and _best- 
organized conducting prevailed. 

The program book carried a financial! 
statement from the governing orchestral 
association, bearing the glad tidings that 
contributions allowed the return (after 
expenses) of $21,048 to the Endow- 
ment Fund principal, which now stands 
at $10,153,464. 

Concerts here have included a recital 
on Oct. 8 in Orchestra Hall by Theo- 
dore Lettvin, a native son who now 
heads the piano department of the 
Cleveland Settlement School. In 
Mozart’s C minor Sonata, K. 457, and 
in Beethoven’s Variations on God Save 
the King, Mr. Lettvin especially com- 
municated intensely musical ideas. 
Throughout the afternoon he met all 
technical demands. 

The Chicago Strings, a recent organi- 
zation of rear-stand Chicago Symphony 
musicians under Francis Akos, intro- 
duced themselves on Oct. 6 in Orchestra 
Hall with the program (Mozart, Schu- 
bert, Hindemith, Stravinsky and 
Dvorak) heard in New York on Sept. 
20. 

Other events included the Clara Sie- 
gel Chamber Music Players, presented 
by Contemporary Concerts, Inc., on 
Oct. 10 in the Little Theatre at McCor- 
mick Place, featuring the United States 
premiere of Manoah Leide-Tedesco’s 
Sonata for Oboe and Piano; and the 
Chicago Chapter of the LS.C.M., on 
Oct. 13 in DePaul Center Theatre, per- 


forming music by Bruno Markaitis, 
S.J.; Samuel Barber; William Ferris; 
Flor Peeters; Donald Jenni; Ernst Pep- 
ping; Bernard Brindell; and Marilyn 
Ziffrin. 

Chicago also heard pianists Ronald 
Turini (Oct. 22, Orchestra Hall) and 
William Masselos (Nov. 10, Mandel 
Hall); baritone Gerard Souzay (Oct. 
24, Simpson Theatre) ; the Romero fam- 
ily, guitarists (Oct. 15, Orchestra Hall); 
and Miss Stahlman with the University 
of Chicago Collegium Musicum (Nov. 
5, Bond Chapel). Szymon Goldberg 
and his substantial Netherlands Cham- 
ber Orchestra repeated their New York 
program here (Oct. 29, Orchestra 
Hall); Mantovani played to a capacity 
audience in Arie Crown Theatre (Oct. 
15); and the Orchestra San Pietro of 
Naples was heard (Oct. 19, Mandel 
Hall). 

Dance groups have included the Bay- 
anihan company (Arie Crown Theatre, 
Oct. 22), Masowsze (four perform- 
ances, Oct. 27-29, same theatre), and 
the American Ballet Theatre (Nov. 11- 
12). —Roger Dettmer 


Pittsburgh 
Music and Politics 


The music season in Pittsburgh had 
barely begun before it was involved in 
politics. First, there was an incident 
over an appearance by the Branko 
Krsmanovich Chorus from Yugoslavia; 
then, within a couple of days, a minor 
squabble over party sponsorship of a 
symphony concert. 

Add to that the fact that Ercole Ber- 
tolino was removed to a hospital 14 
hours before he was to sing Escamillo 
in Pittsburgh Opera’s Carmen, and it 
can be seen that music is seldom dull, 
at least off-stage. 

The Krsmanovich Chorus appeared 
on Oct. 9, when its members were 
greeted at Carnegie Music Hall by about 
15 men of Serbian origin, carrying plac- 
ards and handing out pamphlets to any- 
one who asked for them. There was no 
attempt to stop anyone from entering 
the hall; the pickets were concerned 
mostly with warning the audience not 
to be lulled by sweet Communist music. 

The Chorus gave one of its finely 
controlled performances, displaying ad- 
mirable tone and dynamic balance, and 
there was nothing on the program that 
could remotely have been construed as 
Communist propaganda. 

On the following evening, the county 
Democratic Party hired the Pittsburgh 
Symphony, Karl Kritz conducting, for 
a rally to launch the campaign for the 
coming elections. The Symphony took 
particular pride in this booking, believ- 
ing it to be the first time a symphony 
had been hired for a rally at the ward 
level. 

About 2,700 Democrats took advan- 
tage of the free tickets, but the concert 
was ignored by some who accused the 
party of forsaking “common people.” 
The most vocal protest came from 
David B. Roberts, the prothonotary, 
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who announced via the newspapers that 
he had not gone to symphony concerts 
when he was selling papers on the 
streets, and did not see why he should 
start going now. 

In view of the Orchestra’s program, 
which was mostly Gershwin, Strauss, 
Sousa and Stephen Foster, and included 
an arrangement of Pop Goes the 
Weasel, it would seem that some poli- 
ticians have a strange idea of what is 
too high-brow for the common people. 

[he argument caused some backstage 
flurry at City Hall, and it does not 
seem likely that the politicians will rush 
into a quick repeat of the experiment. 

Unperturbed, the Symphony opened 
its season on Oct. 13 and gave the first 
of its free concerts for residents of the 
city four nights later. Both concerts 
were well-received and it seems that 
William Steinberg’s Orchestra, with a 
full schedule and now recording for 
Command Records, is in the happy po- 
sition of not having to worry about any- 
thing except, of course, money. 

So busy is the schedule, in fact, that 
the orchestra had to drop the planned 
American premiere of Dessau’s In 
Memoriam Bertolt Brecht on Nov. 3 
and 5. There just was not enough re- 
hearsal time. The orchestra is without 
an associate conductor, Karl Kritz hav- 
ing become conductor of the Syracuse 
Symphony, and several conductors are 
filling in for the concerts that were to 
have been his: Donald Johanos, Elya- 
kum Shapira and Paul Vermel. The 
new associate conductor will be chosen 
some time this season. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Steinberg has warned that the stand-ins 
should not necessarily be considered as 
candidates. 

[he opera opened on Oct. 26 with a 
Carmen that never quite got off the 
ground. Possibly, it was the natural 
difficulty of producing opera with out- 
side singers and a local chorus, bringing 
them together for only one rehearsal, 
that caused the damage. 

Richard Karp tried to keep the per- 
formance moving at a brisk pace, but 
was frustrated by his chorus and some 
of his soloists. Belen Amparan revealed 
a rich, creamy voice and plenty of se- 
ductive magnetism. Brian Sullivan sang 
well but displayed little emotional in- 
volvement with his acting. Richard To- 
rigi, who was called in at short notice 
for the ailing Bertolino, simply did not 
have the vocal equipment for the role, 
particularly in the lower register. 

By all standards, the most exciting 
events in the first weeks of the season 
were the Rosalyn Tureck recital on Oct. 
25, which opened the YM-WHA series, 
and Steinberg’s triumphant performance 
of Bruckner’s Fifth Symphony on 
Oct. 27 

Steinberg has been one of Bruckner’s 
champions for years. The Fifth Sym- 
phony, with its mixture of romantic ex- 
travagance and baroque brass splendor, 
was a greater success with the public 
than anyone had hoped. 

The most promising news for the im- 
mediate future is the formation of a 
new Chamber Music Society, which will 
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present recitals by the Budapest and 
Juilliard Quartets, the Pasquier Trio 
and the Eger Players. There has been 
a lack of chamber music since the New 
Friends of Music stopped presenting re- 
citals two seasons ago. The new group 
is backed by the three universities and 
a grant from the Howard Heinz Foun- 
dation. Michael Holmberg 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Fourth Opera Season 


The fourth annual season of the Kan- 
sas City Lyric Theater, presented at 
the Rockhill Art Theater, ended on 
Oct. 16 with The Marriage of Figaro. 
Russell Patterson confidently conducted 
the four-week season, during which 20 
performances of generally high stand- 
ard were heard 

La Boheme, heard by a near-capacity 
audience, opened the season with Ann 
Irving, from Chicago, as Mimi. It was 
an appealing characterization, with the 
soprano’s pure, lyric voice and super- 
lative histrionic gifts. No less effective 
was Richard Knoll, of Chicago, as Ro- 
dolfo. Other members of the cast in- 
cluded William Ledbetter, Walter Cook, 
Norman Jennings, James  Scheiner, 
Rosemary Jackson, Bruce Coffey, Wil- 
liam McDonald and Bruce Freeman. 

Joanne Highley, who has sung lead- 
ing soprano roles in the company since 
its inception, lent her fine dramatic 
voice to Santuzza in Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana. It was an emotionally stirring 
portrayal. John Miller, William Led- 
better, Barbara Adams, Linda Leibowitz 
and Jeannette Francis completed the 
cast. Cavalleria was coupled with Gi- 
anni Schicchi, with Norman Jennings 
in the title role, and a cast including 
Ann Irving, Kay Griffel, William Mc- 
Donald, Jay Oliver, Mildred Fling, 
William Justus, Walter Hook, Ronald 
Highley, Lois Meschberger, Joel Mitch- 
ell, Vernon Shinall, Bruce Coffey and 
Bruce Freeman. 

Verdi’s Forza del Destino was a vocal 
and dramatic challenge that was suc- 
cessfully met with Richard Knoll as 


Don Alvaro. His Act III duet with 
Ronald Highley, as Don Carlo, was a 
highlight of the opera. Joanne Highley 
was a striking and personable Leonora, 
and the cast was completed by Walter 
Hook, Linda Leibowitz, William Led- 
better, Vernon Shinall, and James 
Scheiner. Most effective were the 
scenery and lighting. 

The Marriage of Figaro was per- 
formed with well-placed tempo, and 
the cast included Vernon Shinall, Wal- 
ter Hook, Lois Meschberger, Kay Grif- 
fel, Ronald Highley, Rosemary Jackson, 
Norman Jennings and William McDon- 
ald. J. Morton Walker and Ross Allen 
were stage directors. 

Michael Berbiglia, chairman, and 
Henry C. Haskell, vice chairman, have 
announced the following operas for next 
season: Andrea Chenier, The Barber 
of Seville, Cosi fan tutte and Faust. 
The operas, as in previous seasons, will 
be sung in English. —Blanche Lederman 


Worcester 
Solid Achievements 


Solid 1961 achievements and novel 
1962 plans highlighted the week-long 
102nd Worcester Music Festival, Oct. 
23-28. The Detroit Symphony, under 
Paul Paray, maintained a high degree 
of excellence, and the Festival Chorus, 
directed by T. Charles Lee, had mo- 
ments of triumph. 

President Paul Revere O'Connell an- 
nounced that the 1962 Festival will be 
divided between two weekends. This 
is a marked novelty for an event which 
has always been confined to one calen- 
dar week. Years ago, in old Mechanics 
Hall, the format was to rehearse on 
evenings early in the week, and give 
concerts on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday nights and Thursday and Friday 
afternoons. 

With the move to the Auditorium, 
all concerts became evening affairs, in- 
terrupted only for a midweek rehearsal 
The present management believes that 
the average listener cannot take five 
concerts in six days, and proposes to 
offer programs on Oct. 19 and 20, 
1962, and again on Oct. 26, 27 and 28 

This will permit more adequate 
choral rehearsals before and during the 
Festival. The orchestra will use the 
time between weekends to perform sev- 
eral established tour programs in New 
England 

Van Cliburn’s appearance on Oct. 24 
was a sell-out. He was magnificent in 
the Prokofieff Concerto No. 3, and only 
less admirable in the Beethoven Em- 
peror Concerto (overamplification hurt 
his tone.) The Concert for Young Peo- 
ple, conducted by Valter Poole, featured 
Mozart, McDonald, Prokofieff, Saint- 
Saens and Rimsky-Korsakoff. Jacques 
Burguet was narrator for Peter and the 
Wolf. 

One of the strongest impacts of the 
Festival Week was made by Joan Suth- 
erland. She gave a seemingly effortless 
and glorious performance of the Mad 
Scene from Lucia di Lammermoor, and 
also offered the final portion of the 
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Sleepwalking Scene from La Sonnam- 
bula and Ah, fors é lui from La Tra- 
viata. Lorin Hollander’s advance to- 
ward maturity was evidenced by his 
sensitive but firm command of the Saint- 
Saens Piano Concerto No. 5. Cornell 
MacNeil, with the orchestra, showed 
fine masculine qualities of song. Ford’s 
grandiloquent Monologue from Falstaff, 
the moving prayer of Nabucco, and the 
Credo from Otello. Mallory Walker 
brought a rich and expressive voice to 
the solo passages of Berlioz’ Te Deum. 

The array of solo artists was bril- 
liantly completed with a recital by Jean 
Madeira, whose luscious contralto and 
striking personality had won her many 
friends here. She kept to familiar 
ground, with Che faro senza Euridice 
from Orfeo, Stride la vampa from II 
Trovatore, and the Habanera from 
Carmen, 

Thoroughly praiseworthy orchestral 
performances during the week included 


excerpts from Berlioz’ Romeo and 
Juliet, Barber's Adagio for Strings, 
Hindemith’s Noblissima Visione, Cha- 


brier’s Espana, Beethoven's Prometheus 
Overture, Wagner’s Overture to The 
Flying Dutchman and the last section 
of Franck’s Eros and Psyche. 

The orchestra’s tone was eminently 
satisfying, not only in the strings but 
in the woodwinds and brasses. Purity 
of intonation and clarity of detail were 
the rule. The Bach B minor Suite 
seemed to be the sole occasion when 
the strings lacked refinement and trans- 
lucence. The Festival Chorus began the 
week ineffectively, worked up to a gor- 
geous climax in the Berlioz Te Deum, 
and then tapered off somewhat. 

One of the satisfying performances 
was the Brahms Alto Rhapsody, with 
Miss Madeira completely in the spirit 
of the music. The male chorus, aided 
by some altos, sounded very elastic and 
bright-toned in the assisting passages 

One may confidently hope that next 
season’s split schedule will permit more 
significant choral works for the open- 
ing concerts and added opportunities to 
sing with the orchestra before the actual 
concerts. Financial results have not yet 
been announced, but should be slightly 
on the safe side despite the large fees 
for artists this year. The audiences on 
Monday and Saturday were large, on 
Tuesday average, on Thursday rather 
small, and of course Friday was a sell- 
out. John F. Kyes 


Denver 
October Music 


The Denver Symphony, Saul Caston, 
conductor, appeared in the annual 
United Nations concert, Oct. 29, given 
this year as a memorial to Dag Ham- 
marskjold. Brahms’s Requiem received 
a well-balanced performance under Mr 
Caston, with the Colorado Women’s 
College Chorus, Jerald Lepinski, direc- 
tor, and the U.S.A.F. Academy Cadet 
Chorale, James A. Boyd, director. 
Josephine Estill and Mr. Lepinski were 
the soloists. The choristers also ac- 
quitted themselves well in Palestrina’s 


Adoramus Te and Thompson’s Alleluia. 

The Orchestra’s regular season 
opened on Oct. 31 with pianist Maria 
Clodes making her American debut in 
Rachmaninoff’s Concerto No. 2. This 
proved an admirable vehicle for her 


easy fluency and fine temperament. 
Leroy Robertson’s Passacaglia and 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 2 completed 


the program. 

The Community Concerts Association 
opened its season with a notable recital 
at City Auditorium by Dorothy Kirsten, 
who sang as beautifully as she looked, 
in music of Handel, Mozart, Charpen- 
tier and Puccini. Paul Peter Fuchs was 
the sensitive accompanist. The second 
attraction of the series was the Branko 
Krsmanovich Chorus, Oct. 29, which 
made a fine impression vith its control, 
balance and beautiful sonority under 
Bogdan Babich’s conducting. 

On Oct. 27, the Friends of Chamber 
Music presented the Amadeus Quartet 
at Phipps Auditorium in Mozart’s F 
major Quartet, K. 590, Beethoven's F 
minor Quartet, Op. 95, and Brahms’s 
Op. 51, No. 1. 

Loretto Heights College brought 
Giorgio Tozzi for the opening concert 
of the May Bonfils Series, Oct. 27. Mr. 
Tozzi’s beautiful voice and engaging 
personality charmed a large audience 
with music by Mozart, Tosti, Verdi, 
Brahms and Dougherty. 

—Emmy Brady Rogers 


Minneapolis 


New Acoustic Shell 


Last year, anticipation of the arrival 
of the new conductor of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony, Stanislaw Skrowa- 
czewski, was the preoccupation of con- 
certgoers. This year, excitement about 
a new brilliance of sound in Northrop 
Memorial Auditorium was running high. 

The reason was the new steel shell 
and the plexiglass panels hung on the 
stage and in the auditorium itself. 
Weighing in excess of 30 tons and cost- 
ing more than $90,000, as well as tak- 
ing considerable stage space, the new 
installation had to pay off in increased 
enjoyment for the audience. 

The orchestra does sound clearer and 
bigger, though not all the bugs in the 
shell have been overcome, or, perhaps, 
even detected. Many would like to 
have George Izenour, professor of 
Electro-Mechanical Techniques at Yale 
University’s School of Drama, who de- 
signed the shell, come back for an ex- 
tended visit. After all, complete satis- 
faction cannot come immediately, and 
there is a great deal of experimentation 
that has thoughtfully been allowed for 
and can be done over the months and, 
possibly, years. 

Mr. Skrowaczewski plans to present 
cycles of works in this and coming sea- 
sons. This season it will be three of 
the Brahms symphonies (he did one 
last year) and all the Bach Branden- 
burg Concertos. In the case of the 
Brahms works this is a fine idea, for 
this music he does brilliantly. But in 
Bach’s case the idea is not so good, 


for he has not yet familiarized himself 
with baroque practices in terms of mod- 
ern performance. Modern scholarship 
has shown the deficiencies of 19th- 
century ways, and the results are easily 
available. —Paul S. Ivory 


Ann Arbor 


Great Changes 


Staid old Hill Auditorium has taken 
on a new look with the addition of a 
large orchestra pit, dazzling curtains 
and lights. Charles Sink, president of 
the University Musical Society said, 
“We must keep up with the times. 
Radio and television have changed the 
entire concept of concert fare, the day 
of the solo artist giving way to some 
extent to that of group and spectacular 
programs. With our great curtains, 
dramatic lighting and orchestra pit, we 
are now able to accommodate large 
dance groups and, perhaps, operatic 
productions.” 

The new era was ushered in by the 
Mazowsze Polish Dance Company and 
the Bayanihan Philippine group, both 
of which were popular here. Two con- 
certs by the Boston Symphony, one by 
the Berlin Philharmonic and another 
by the Roger Wagner Chorale also filled 
the auditorium to capacity. To prove 
that Ann Arbor still welcomes soloists 
as well as groups, Hill Auditorium gave 
great ovations to George London, who 
opened the season, and on Nov. 12 to 
Yehudi Menuhin. —Helen Cutler 


Committee Dedicated To 
Saving the Metropolitan 


The Save the Met Committee, or- 
ganized last March by Roy Anderson, 
is “Dedicated to Preserving and Reno- 
vating the Historic Metropolitan Opera 
House as an International Symbol of 
American Musical Culture, for Future 
Generations of Mankind.” Mr. Ander- 
son feels that New York City needs a 
secondary grand opera house in addi- 
tion to the one to be built at Lincoln 
Center. The older house could be used, 
he says, for tours of such companies as 
La Scala, the Paris Opéra - Comique, 
Covent Garden and those of American 
cities other than New York. 

Upon completion of the opera house 
at Lincoln Center in 1964, the Metro- 
politan is slated for demolition, the land 
to be used for business buildings. Ac- 
cording to the Metropolitan’s directors, 
the money gained from leasing the land 
would be used to meet “obligations in 
connection with the new location” (Lin- 
coln Center). The lease prohibits the 
use of the name “Metropolitan” by any 
building on the 39th Street site, and 
also forbids the use of the building for 
concerts or opera. In Mr. Anderson’s 
opinion, this represents an attempt to 
do away with competition with Lincoln 
Center. 

Interested persons may write to Mr. 
Anderson, coordinator; Save the Met 
Committee; Suite 1748; Time iad Life 
Building; New York 20, N. Y. 
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LOUISVILLE 
ANNIVERSARY 


On the evening of Nov. 2, 1937, a 
young conductor fresh out of Chicago 
stepped onto the stage of Louisville’s 
Memorial Auditorium and raised his 
baton for the opening of Glinka’s Rus- 
lan and Ludmilla Overture. Two hours 
later, he finished his program with 
Johann Strauss’s Roses of the South 
Waltz, and the Louisville career of Rob- 
ert Whitney and a novice symphony 
now called the Louisville Orchestra was 
launched. 

Last Oct. 18, Whitney celebrated the 
beginning of his Louisville Orchestra’s 
25th anniversary season by conducting 
the same program he performed that 
November night, 24 years ago. 

The same program, that is, with one 
significant addition. In the midst of 
music by Glinka, Haydn, Mahler, 
Smetana and Strauss, Whitney inserted 
the world premiere of Lou Harrison’s 
Suite for Symphony Strings. 

If the performance of the Louisville 
Orchestra’s first program symbolized 
Whitney’s early struggle to bring his 
orchestra up to professional standards, 
Harrison’s new Suite was a triumphant 
reminder that Whitney now is famous 
as a champion of the contemporary 
composer, and a conductor many times 
honored for the progressive policies 
which have won the Louisville Orches- 
tra world-wide acclaim. 

In the early days of the Louisville 
Orchestra, Whitney faced a series of 
disappointments that made back-break- 
ing labor out of the task of keeping his 
symphony alive. Like most other or- 
chestral fledglings, his orchestra spent 
its infancy constantly on the brink of 
bankruptcy. As one crisis passed, an- 
other came to take its place. Through 
all of them, Whitney acted not only 
as musical director but as good-will am- 
bassador, gradually winning the support 
of Louisville’s music lovers. 

Then, toward the end of the orches- 
tra’s first decade, Charles P. Farnsley 
became mayor of Louisville. It was an 
event that was to have far-reaching ef- 
fects on the fortunes of the Louisville 
Orchestra. 

Farnsley, a remarkable lawyer and 
politician who is also a noted scholar 
of Confucian philosophy, brought about 
a revolution in Louisville’s artistic life, 
with the Louisville Orchestra in the 
front ranks of his crusade. 

Before the advent of Farnsley, the 
Louisville Orchestra had relied on big- 
name soloists to draw crowds for its 
concerts. Farnsley thought the money 
spent on them was a bad investment. 
He was convinced that the orchestra’s 
best way to become a significant organi- 
zation was for it to take an active part 
in the history of 20th-century music. 

With Mayor Farnsley’s moral and 
financial support, Whitney, in 1948, in- 
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stituted a policy of commissioning com- 
posers to write new works for each of 
its subscription concerts. By December, 
1950, the orchestra had a respectable 
backlog of new music, and Farnsley 
persuaded Whitney that it was time 
to take his orchestra to Carnegie Hall 
for a concert consisting only of Louis- 
ville compositions. 

Critical response to the New York 
appearance was enthusiastic. Many 
Louisvillians had been hostile to or be- 
wildered by the barrage of brand-new 
music. Now they began to realize the 
significance of the project. 

Farnsley, however, still had his high- 
est card up his sleeve. All the orches- 
tra’s venturesome work in contemporary 
music led, in 1953, to a $400,000 grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. Later 
increased by an additional $100,000, 
the grant enabled the orchestra to com- 
mission music on a large scale and to 
record it for release on its own label. 

Since 1948, the Louisville Orchestra 
has presented 137 world premieres and 
has released 51 long-playing records of 
its commissioned works. And the stream 
of recordings, if the orchestra’s man- 
agement has its way, will never dry up. 

The Louisville Orchestra stopped 
commissioning new works three years 
ago. According to executive manager 
Richard H. Wangerin, this was done 
because of the great increase in com- 
missions, prizes and awards available 
to composers since 1948. 

“We like to think we had something 
to do with this,” says Wangerin. “But 
there are still relatively few recordings 
of contemporary music. We've always 
felt that the recordings were the most 
important aspect of our project, and 
we shall go on with it even though we 
have dispensed with commissioning.” 

Last summer, Broadcast Music, Inc., 
announced that the Louisville Orchestra 
will have first recording rights to the 
20 pieces it commissioned to celebrate 
BMI’s 20th anniversary. Robert Whit- 
ney will conduct these works for Louis- 
ville Orchestra concerts and later record 
them for its record series. 

Whitney also continues his search for 
important contemporary scores not yet 
recorded. For instance, he recently in- 
troduced Louisville to Charles Ives’s 
Decoration Day, which will appear on 
a future Louisville Orchestra record 
release. 

In 1960, the Louisville Orchestra’s 
cultural importance was recognized by 
an unprecedented act of the General 
Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky. The Assembly passed a spe- 
cial bill appropriating funds to enable 
the orchestra to tour smaller Kentucky 
cities. The appropriation also provided 
for student concerts and for tours by 
the Louisville String Quartet, which is 


made up of Louisville Orchestra first- 
chair players. 

From his uncertain beginnings, Whit- 
ney has developed an orchestra that 
now not only covers the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky with its public appear- 
ances but reaches most parts of the 
world, with more than 120,000 of its 
recordings in public and private collec- 
tions. Reason enough for Louisville to 
celebrate with pride the Louisville Or- 
chestra’s Silver Jubilee. 

-William Mootz 
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European Spotlight: 
A Backward Look 


The festival season, having now 
drawn to a grinding halt, leaves me in- 
dulging in my annual pastime of look- 
ing back over my left shoulder, a tired 
and only moderately wiser man for all 
the contemporary music that has passed 
through my ears since April 10. 

That is the date on which it all be- 
gan in 1961. The event was the Venice 
Biennale, now the first rather than one 
of the last festivals. How long ago it 
seems that people were screaming in- 
sults at each other in the Teatro La 
Fenice, infuriated or carried away by 
Nono’s opera L’/ntolleranza! The stiff 
dose of modern music provided by the 
Biennale itself and supplemented by an 
even more modern International Con- 
gress of Experimental Music was only 
a prelude to more of the same at the 
brand-new Musicki Biennale Zagreb, 
held in the Croatian capital during late 
May. In mid-June, Vienna was the 
scene of the peripatetic Festival of the 
International Society for Contemporary 
Music, the feature of which turned out 
to be an extracurricular event—the pre- 
miere of Schoenberg’s unfinished ora- 
torio Die Jakobsleiter. 

At the Ziirich Festival, following di- 
rectly on the heels of Vienna, Mar- 
tinu’s not altogether successful but dis- 
tinctly attractive Greek Passion received 
its premiere, after the death of both 
the composer and the author, Nikos 
Kazantzakis. 

The Munich Opera Festival scraped 
the bottom of the Strauss barrel and 
came up with a revival of Friedenstag. 
Not a premiere but very possibly a der- 
niere. Nor does Wagner-Regeny’s new 
opus The Mine at Falun, the novelty 
at this year’s Salzburg Festival, seem 
destined to immortality. The notable 
unsuccess of this greyish 12-tone opera 
seems to have discouraged the Salzburg 
management from following its praise- 
worthy tradition of doing a new opera 
each year, and next season there will 
be none. 

Next stop was Warsaw, where mod- 
ern music can’t be wild enough to suit 
the public taste. The Warsaw Autumn 
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provided nine days of concentrated 
avant-garde music, much of which was 
provided by the admirable Poles them- 
selves. The Liszt-Bartok Festival in 
Budapest was less strenuous but im- 
mensely interesting, as was the Inter- 
national Musicological Congress dealing 
with these two composers. The figure 
of Bartok assumes ever-greater propor- 
tions in 20th-century music as time 
passes 

Penultimately, the Berlin Festival was 
one of the most attractive and offered 
the greatest variety of all. And uli- 
mately, the two-day Donaueschingen 
frolic of super-modern works, described 
elsewhere in this issue, brought our 
music spree to a halt 

This all goes to show that one can 
knock himself out prancing from one 
festival to another during a long Euro- 
pean summer and hear enough modern 
music to hold him for a spell. Is it 
worth the candle? Very definitely, it is. 
[he whole is greater than the sum of 
its parts Things are happening in 
Europe like crazy. Not every work, 
concert or even festival can be expected 
to be first-rate; but with all the reser- 
vations I have expressed in these col- 
umns, I am nevertheless in favor of 
their continuation on an indefinite basis 
Listening only to masterpieces destroys 
one’s perspective and, finally, one’s abil- 
ity to judge what a masterpiece really 
is. In a very direct way, Friedenstag 
redounds to the glory of Rosenkavalier 
and The Mine at Falun to that of Woz- 
zeck. In modern music, even more so 
perhaps than in that of past eras, a 
knowledge of many mediocre works is 
a prerequisite to the recognition of an 
outstanding one Everett Helm 


East Germany 
Felsenstein’s Quandary 


Walter Felsenstein, intendant of the 
Komische Oper in East Berlin and well 
known both East and West in theatrical 
circles, is in a quandary. Living in a 
beautiful villa in West Berlin’s most 
fashionable section, with free passage 
between the sectors, he is not willing to 
give up the opera house which he has 
built to such an excellence that it is ad- 
mired in the whole western theatrical 
and operatic world. The East German 
Democratic Republic will probably do 
all it can to Keep this showcase intact; 
on the other hand, Felsenstein’s family 
(a wife and two teen-age sons) do not 
share the director’s taste for work be- 
hind the cement wall. Many of the di- 
rector’s objets d'art as well as precious 
furniture and household goods have 
already found their way to a West Ger 
man city to be stored for the present 

It is not certain that the high artistic 
standard of the Komische Oper can be 
kept up without foreign guest artists or 
any West German singers, dancers or 
orchestra members, and one wonders 
how long Mr. Ulbricht’s regime will 
keep Mr. Felsenstein, with all the ex- 
ceptional privileges he now enjoys. The 
famous stage director, now in his early 
60s, has many offers elsewhere. But he 


is used to his theatre and can rehearse 
for months as thoroughly as he sees fit 
to present a perfect production. Only 
under a dictatorship does this seem pos- 
sible nowadays. 

Many changes of programing and 
repertoire have occurred in East Berlin 
through loss of personnel. The choral 
director of East Berlin’s State Opera, 
for instance, had to admit in a recent 
press conference that it may take years 
to rebuild the Opera’s chorus to the 
size and performance level it had be- 
fore Aug. 13, when East Berlin was 
sealed off. The first Wagnerian opera 
of the repertoire, Tannhduser, originally 
scheduled for November, had to be 
postponed until late spring of 1962 
The choral director explained to the 
press that artists living in West Berlin 
had broken their contracts “because of 
a misunderstood solidarity.” Singers 
from West Germany and Austria, such 
as Margarete Klose and Giinther Trep- 
tow, who were engaged for the com 
ing season, have canceled their engage 
ments 





Jiirgen Simon 
Ella Lee as Tytania in Felsenstein’s East Berlin Midsummer Night’s Dream 


[he opening production of the fall 
season (and, luckily, one using only a 
children’s chorus and small orchestra) 
was Benjamin Britten’s Midsummer 
Night's Dream. The moment the cur- 
tain rose, a magic dreamworld de- 
scended over the audience, and the 
spirit of Shakespeare seemed tangibly 
near. The performance showed such 
loving care and perfection in even the 
smallest details that it left no doubt 
that this is the best lyric stage in Ber- 
lin or Germany, East or West. 

The- production featured two Ameri- 
can Negro singers, William Ray (Ober- 
on) and Ella Lee (Tytania), and each 
member of the cast, down to the small- 
est child, was a personification of his 
part. For two and a half hours, a 
magic forest grew, unfolded, retreated 
and reopened. Surrounded by a fan- 
tastic fairy world, Oberon, Tytania and 
Puck float, fly, glide, skip and twirl 
among trees, flowers and meadows in 
the most natural-seeming way; nothing 
was acrobatic or contrived. During all 
the proceedings, not a creak, thump or 
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rattle was heard—the stage technique 
worked like a theatre director’s dream. 

On a second visit to the eastern sec- 
tor, | heard a performance of The Good 
Soldier Schweik, the opera by Robert 
Kurka, who fashioned the libretto after 
the unforgettable novel and play by 
Jaroslav Hasek. The production was 
directed by Felsenstein’s assistant, and 
so strong is the personality of this 
unique theatre that Schweik, however 
different in style and intent, received as 
good a performance as did the Dream. 
Kurka, whose premature death at the 
age of 34 denied him a chance to hear 
his work premiered at New York's City 
Center three years ago, might have 
been even happier to be present at this 
performance. It caught the timing, the 
character and the bitter sense of humor 
of this “poor man’s Wozzeck.” The 
music seems incidental rather than op- 
eratic. Intelligently enough, the direc- 
tor gave the work the shape and style 
of a high-grade musical. Name singers 
were absent from the cast, though the 
lead, Rudolf Asmus, seems to be a fea- 
tured player of the company, having in- 
terpreted the role of Bottom in the 
Dream 

Unfortunately, Felsenstein’s chief de- 
signer, Rudolf Heinrich, has followed 
his American wife, singer Joan Caroll, 
to the West (they are both engaged in 
Hamburg, and Heinrich will be de- 
signer for the opening performance of 
the Theater an der Wien in May, 1962, 
when von Karajan will conduct The 
Magic Flute for the start of Vienna’s 
Festival). One of his assistants, Rhein- 
hold Mieke, the excellent translator of 
Schweik, has also disappeared from the 
East. 

One left the theatre in high spirits 
after a performance which was testi- 
mony to the highest and most expensive 
theatrical luxury: unlimited rehearsal 
time and unlimited means to achieve 
perfection. Outside, the depressing pro- 
vincialism and watchful police guards 
covering the few nearly deserted blocks 
to the crossing point were in sharp con- 
trast to the theatre. 

A performance, at Brecht’s own The- 
ater am Schiffenbauerndamm, of his 
and Weill’s Threepenny Opera was 
most disappointing. In slow motion, 
with some reopened cuts which the au- 
thors themselves had made for better 
timing, and with third-class performers, 
it made one wonder if the work itself 
has not perhaps passed its prime, de- 
spite its recent and strong New York 
revival. Trudy Goth 


France 
Tradition Dominates 


Spring and summer of 1961 brought 
only a few new works to Paris and the 
various French festivals. Traditional 
and conventional programs, as usual, 
dominated the musical life. 

One of the new works most worthy 
of special mention is the Eighth Sym- 
phony of the Hungarian composer 
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Laszlo Lajtha. The work was given its 
premiere at the end of June by the Na- 
tional Orchestra of the French Radio- 
Television Network, under Manuel 
Rosenthal. 

Though Lajtha is shortly going to 
observe his 70th birthday, what vigor 
and youth are evident in his Eighth 
Symphony! It is not constructed with 
academic rigor; it is a bit loose and 
somewhat rhapsodic, especially in the 
first three movements. This is not a 
sign of inability to construct a piece 
within a_ classical framework, but, 
rather, indicates inventiveness and 
spontaneity. 

The first section of the Symphony 
shows Lajtha’s attachment—like Bartok 
and Kodaly—to his national folklore. 
There are, however, no folkloristic vul- 
garities; there is not even the somewhat 
facile complacency into which Kodaly 
sometimes slips. 

The second movement is a somber, 
melancholy and yet sarcastic andante. 

In the third movement, anxiety, re- 
volt and biting animation are present 
in delicate yet trenchant touches, with 
extraordinary instrumental  effective- 
ness. 

The beginning of the finale is heroic 
and threatening—a will of steel resists 
a crushing menace without yielding. It 
is a single pitiless, violent, passionate 
jet of music, superb and proud. 

Great temperament, great refinement 
and great pride are here in one of the 
very rare fine pieces of music from the 
Fast for many years. It is the music 
of a free spirit. 

In the realm of contemporary music, 
the Bordeaux Festival has not had 
much success. The new opera pre- 
miered there this year was a serious 
disappointment. Colombe (The Dove), 
a lyric comedy written by the young 
composer Jean-Michel Damase, is based 
on the play by Jean Anouilh. 

It is unfortunate that such a fine play 
and such fine staging (the decor was 
by Jean-Denis Malclés) are drowned in 
a rather poverty-stricken score. Mr. 
Damase offers us only a long and thin 
river of music, with floating fragments 
from the wastebaskets of Faure, 
Debussy, Poulenc, Frangaix, Menotti, 
Cole Porter and Charles Trenet. In the 
past, this young composer has had re- 
sounding successes, and it is surprising 
to see a professional fall to the level of 
an amateur. 

The Aix-en-Provence festival had 
more luck with Lavinia, a comic opera 
by Henry Barraud, with libretto by 
Félicien Marceau. Marceau constructed 
a story in the fashion of the Neapolitan 
comic opera, putting together a funny 
and satirical protest against the power 
of proverbs. In this work, he is up in 
arms against the well-known “Where 


there’s smoke, there’s fire.” For Mar- 
ceau, there can very well be smoke 
without fire, and he proves this non- 


conformist truth with much wit. 

Mr. Barraud is not an habitué of 
comic opera, though he has already 
tried his hand in this difficult medium. 
He aimed at modesty, and he attained 





it, with charming good grace and com- 
plete freedom. This freedom, moreover, 
could be called license—license not to 
enclose himself in a prefabricated style, 
license to make parodies and caric- 
atures, and license to sing with sim- 
plicity the song of the common people 
of Naples. His score is simple, gay 
and never pretentious. 

The Festival of the Théatre des Na- 
tions at Paris had the happy thought of 
bringing in the Bielefeld Opera Troupe 
to give the first French performance of 
Marcel Mihalovici’s Krapp’s Last Tape, 
based on the play by Samuel Beckett. 
In one act and with one performer, 
it revealed a young baritone of great 
accomplishment, William Dooley. 

Mr. Mihalovici’s opera has benefited 
from having two voices and characters 
in one: the cracked voice of the old 
Krapp, heard directly on the stage, and 
that of the young Krapp, recorded on 
tape in advance by the same artist. 

In spite of this duality, the great 
stumbling block of such a work could 
be monotony. The epileptic, choppy 
style of Beckett's text makes necessary 
a continuous recitative to which it is 
difficult to give a general musical line. 
Mr. Mihalovici’s solution consisted in 
preserving the impression of free recita- 
tive while giving it a tight internal or- 
ganization, making use of classic music 
forms—sonata, aria, lied, and so forth. 
These forms, invisible yet present, as in 
Wozzeck, give the work its balance, 
logic, solidity and silhouette. 

Declamation is free and supple, and 
ranges through all the intermediate nu- 
ances from speaking to bel canto. 

William Dooley gave a striking por- 
trayal of old Krapp. It was wonderful 
to see this baritone, who usually plays 
Don Giovanni and who looks like an 
Olympic champion, transform himself 
into a convulsive, sloppy and shabby 
old man full of lubricous memories. 
The opera owes a great part of its suc- 
cess to this remarkably talented artist. 

Claude Rostand 





Donaueschingen 
Anniversary Year 


This was an anniversary year for the 
“Donaueschingen Music Days for Con- 
temporary Tone-Art” (a literal transla- 
tion of the official German title). Forty 
years ago, the music-loving Prince Max 
Egon zu Furstenberg, together with a 
group of musicians led by Heinrich 
Burkard, inaugurated the first of a se- 
ries of festivals to be held in the Black 
Forest town at the source of the Dan- 


ube. Three chamber music programs 
constituted this 1921 Festival. The 
composers represented were Alois 


Haba, Wilhelm Gross, Ernst Krenek, 
Franz Philipp, Carl Horwitz, Arthur 
Willner, Philipp Jarnach, Rudolf Peters, 
Alban Berg and Paul Hindemith. The 
two-day event was founded because 
“young composers are compelled to 
fight against overwhelming odds” to get 
performances. 

Since then, the Festival has had an 











up-and-down history. It grew in size 
during the 1920s and was moved to 
Baden-Baden. Under the Nazis it en- 
tirely lost its avant-garde character and 
was finally abandoned. In 1950, it was 
re-established through the three-way co- 
operation of the two original spon- 
sors and the Siidwestfunk (Southwest 
Radio) of Baden-Baden. Jhanks to the 
splendid performances by this radio sta- 
tion’s orchestra under Hans Rosbaud, 
and thanks as well to the Siidwestfunk’s 
policy of commissioning new works, 
Donaueschingen occupies a Strategic po- 
sition in postwar European music as a 
showcase for the newest trends and de- 
velopments in the field of composition 
For the entire operation, much credit 
is due Heinrich Strobel, Siidwestfunk’s 
director of music 

Ihe festivals of recent always 
held on a weekend in mid-October, have 
consisted of three [he 1961 
Festival reduced to concerts, 
but this did not detract a whit from 
the total impact—there were no 
than seven premieres 

Whether there were any Bergs ofr 
Hindemiths among the eight composers 
represented on this program 1s 
for the future to decide Jacques Guy 
onnet (28-year-old Swiss), Peter Schat 
(26-year-old Dutch), Roman Hauben 
stock-Ramati (42-year-old Polish), 


years 


concerts 


Was two 
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years 


Matvas Seiber (deceased Hungarian), 
Pierre Boulez (36-year-old French), 
Gunther Schuller (36-year-old Ameri- 
can), Luciano Berio (36-year-old Ital 


ian) and Gyorgy Ligeti (38-year-old 
Hungarian) were the candidates for 1m 
mortality 

that the most warmly- 
of the 
request) 


It seems clear 
‘ pplauded 
peated by 


Festival (re 


Ligeti’s 


piece 


clamorous 


{rmospheres for orchestra, will not oc 
cupy an important place in musical his 
tory The composer writes In this 
musical form there are no actions, only 
static conditions no contours and 
shapes. only unpopulated, imaginary 
space Ihe sound-colors become values 


in themselves 
thoroughly at- 
One was 


Granted, this was a 
tractive and fascinating piece 
pleasantly titillated by the series of or- 
chestral that the composer ex 
pertly conjured. But one should not 
confuse Ligeti’s sound-bath with high 
art; nor would one appraise it at more 
than its value—a reduction to ab 
surdity of impressionistic techniques 
That this piece, essentially primitive and 
naive despite its tricky and effective 
orchestration, was the first choice of the 
supposedly sophisticated Donaueschin 
audience makes one wonder! 


sounds 


face 


Gunther Schuller’s Contrasts con- 
tained not only some arresting effects 
(as always in the music of this master 
orchestrator) but also some sound mu- 
sical ideas, well-organized and carried 
out in this very substantial work 


Contrasts made only restricted use of 


currently fashionable aleatory  pro- 
cedures (those involving elements of 
chance ) These were much more in 
evidence in Guyonnet’s Monades III 


Schat’s Etelechie 1, and in Berio’s Epi 





Gunther Schuller, whose Contrasts 


and orchestra, which 
sung and recited by 

Yvonne Lorriod and 
performed Boulez’ new 
Structures for Two Pianos, Second 
Book. H. H. Stuckenschmidt delivered 
a lecture entitled The Ordering of Free- 
A high point of this year’s Fes- 
tival was the breathtaking performance 
ol Schoenberg's Variations for Orches- 
tra, Op. 31, by Hans Rosbaud and the 
Siidwestfunk Orchestra, which has this 
modern classic in its repertoire and plays 


fanie tor voice 
brilliantly 

Cathy Berberian 
Pierre Boulez 


Was 


adom 


it as if it were as easy as a Strauss 
waltz Everett Helm 
Be lin 
Neat House 
West Berlin finally has its new opera 


house, the Deutsche Oper Berlin, which 
now stands resplendent on the site of 
the former Deutsches Opernhaus which 
was destroyed in the last War 

The new edifice is fairly neat; it is 
certainly not gaudy. Its exterior looks 

bit too much, perhaps, like an office 
building. The main facade consists of 
a solid, windowless brick wall; the lines 
are straight and somewhat rigid. With- 
in, a similar severity prevails, mitigated 
only by a few nonobjective statues and 
paintings in the halls. The predominant 
is of white, gray and brown 

Iwo huge foyers provide plenty of 
room for the audience to promenade 
during intermissions The auditorium 
a bit undistinguished, but cer- 
tainly not disturbing, and has exception 
ally The large stage, 
with great depth and ample space in the 
wings, is capable of everything a mod- 


effect 


itself is 


good acoustics 


Susanna Schapewalow 


as played at Donaueschingen this year 


ern stage should be able to do, and the 
lighting system incorporates all the 
tricks of the trade. 

The dedication of the new house co- 
incided with the opening of the Berlin 
Festival, now in its 12th year and still 
going strong thanks to the initiative of 
its director, Gerhart von Westerman. 

[he inaugural event was a controver- 
sially-received performance of Don 
Giovanni, (This is mentioned here as 
a matter of record, as I was unable to 
attend the opening, and a later perform- 
ance was canceled.) There was general 
agreement in the press on the excellence 
of the cast, particularly of Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau in the title role. Ferenc 
Fricsay’s conducting was the subject of 
debate 

[he staging of Don Giovanni was the 
swan song of Carl Ebert as director of 
the erstwhile Stadtische Oper, now 
Deutsche Oper Berlin. His successor 
is Gustav Rudolf Sellner, formerly the- 
atre director in Darmstadt, whose ex- 
perience in the field of opera has 
hitherto been limited. Sellner staged 
the world premiere of Giselher Klebe’s 
Alkmene for the second evening of the 
Festival. The opera is based on Kleist’s 
somewhat philosophically - inclined ver- 
sion of the ribald Amphitryon legend. 
The staging was lavish and, except for 
a ridiculous dance scene in Act I, effec- 
Special credit is due Wilhelm 
Reinking’s remarkable sets. The score 
itself, serially constructed and fairly dis- 
sonant, shows remarkable progress over 
Klebe’s first full-length opera, The Rob- 
bers. The work’s chief weakness is har- 
monic: Klebe’s handling of his ma- 
terial results in a somewhat monotonous 
tonal (or atonal) fabric, with too little 


tive 
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The “thing” 


differentiation for the length of the 
piece. The vocal writing is effective 
and difficult but makes no exlLorbitant 
demands of the singers 

[he American soprano Evelyn Lear, 
in the title role, was the star of the 
evening and received a well-deserved 
ovation. She shared the honors with 
her on-stage seducer and real-life hus- 
band Thomas Stewart, a superb Jupiter, 
and with Richard Lewis, the duped 
Amphitryon. 

The third production in the new 
house surpasses all description and, if 
you ask me, all praise. If you ask some- 
one else, the answer may be entirely 
contrary, for “informed European musi- 
cal circles” are of sharply divided 
opinions. 

The work itself was anything but sen- 
sational: Verdi’s Aida, an old and some- 
what tired war horse. But the staging 
was by Wieland Wagner, grandson of 
the Master of Bayreuth, and once again 
“this Wagner boy” has demonstrated an 
ability nothing short of genius. He 
completely ignored tradition and con- 
vention, and, for my money, it 
stupendous. 

It is not difficult to understand why 
many Verdi devotees were somewhat 
appalled and indignant. To them it was 
no longer Aida but a horrible travesty 
of a hallowed work. (I am most defi- 
nitely not an all out Verdi fan, and 
for years Aida has meant little more to 
me than some good numbers strung 
together by an unconvincing plot.) 

Recognizing that trying to simulate 
an Egyptian palace (or tomb) on the 
operatic stage only leads to absurdity, 
Wieland Wagner drew a radical conclu- 
sion and acted accordingly. There is 
no palace, no tomb, no forest, no 
nothing, There is only a sort of “thing” 
at the back of the stage, somewhat re- 
sembling a huge totem pole but capable 
of assuming various indefinable shapes. 
Everything is stylized, including the 


was 
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, : Harry Croner 
in Wieland Wagner's West Berlin Aida production 


Triumphal Scene, in which the Ethio- 
pian prisoners are usually dragged on 
in chains. In Berlin there were no 
chains, and there was no dragging. 
Onto a half-darkened stage rushed suc- 
cessive groups of six or eight unbound 
captives, displaying various extremely 
colorful trophies for some 30 seconds, 
and then rushing off-stage again. The 
effect was surprising, to say the least, 
but under no circumstances trite, as this 
scene usually is 

And so it went throughout the show 

which was indeed a show in the best 
sense of the word. The scene was not 
Egypt, but some undefined space repre- 
sented by the elliptical disc which has 
become a trade mark of Wieland Wag- 
ner’s mise-en-scene. The lighting, some- 
what on the dark side, was most eflec- 
tive. 

Gloria Davy was a satisfactory Aida, 
and two other Americans acquitted 
themselves admirably: Jess Thomas, as 
Radames, and Donald Grobe, as the 
messenger. The best singing of the 
evening was done by Amneris, Christa 
Ludwig, whose vocal progress has been 
enormous and has put her in the cate- 
gory of the elite. Finally, unstinted 
praise is due Karl Boehm for his im- 
peccable conducting. This Aida 
whether one loved it, hated it, or liked 
it with reservations, was one never to 
be forgotten? 

The first ballet evening to be given 
in the Deutsche Opera Berlin proved to 
successful: Benjamin Britten’s 
Illuminations was danced a la 


be less 


Les 


Jerome Robbins but completely mis- 
understood; Stravinsky’s Les Noces was 
given the Folies Bergeres treatment: 


Pierre Boulez’ Improvisations sur Mal- 
larmé fared somewhat better as an ex- 
pressionistic-abstract pas de deux. Tat- 
jana Gsovsky did the choreography for 
the first two, Deryk Mender for the 
Boulez 

The fifth last 


and premiere in the 





new house was the original Italian ver- 
sion of Gluck’s Orpheus and Euridice, 
with choreography by Mary Wigman. 
It was not a spectacular performance 
but a quietly beautiful one. Ernest Bour 
conducted sensitively and shocked the 
uninitiated by taking Orpheus’ famous 
aria at its proper tempo, which is faster 
than a bad, tradition usually has it. 
Thomas Stewart and Pilar Lorengar 
were excellent in the title roles, as was 
Evelyn Lear, as Eros. 

Considerations of space permit only 
a cursory mention of other outstanding 
events, each of which would merit a 
good column: concerts by the Berlin 
Philharmonic under Karl Boehm and 
Herbert von Karajan, and by the Radio 
Symphony Orchestra under Ferenc 
Fricsay and Lorin Maazel; recitals by 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, Jorge Bolet 
and Phyllis Curtin; a concert by the 
superb RIAS Chamber Chorus under 
Giinther Arndt; and two evenings de- 
voted to compositions by four modern 
composers Everett Helm 


Budape st 
Liszt and Bartok 


The idea of coupling the two great- 
est Hungarian composers Liszt and 
Bartok — in this September's Festival 
and International Musicological Con- 
gress, was excellent. Liszt and Bartok 
are similar enough to make comparisons 
not only possible but also natural, and 
they are different enough to provide 
plenty of variety. 

Both composers were interested in 
finding new forms of expression, yet 
neither of them experimented with few 
sounds and new techniques for their 
own sake. The new elements which they 
brought to the musical language of 
their times were a natural consequence 
of the composers’ self-expression, and 
reflected as well the spirit of their peri- 
ods. Neither of them hesitated to 
draw on more traditional sources when 
it suited his expressive purpose, and 
we find in their music both “modern” 
and “conservative” tendencies 

Liszt’s importance in musical history 
is only now being fully realized, and 
the Musicological Congress in Budapest 
attended by experts from three conti 
nents, was a further step in this direc 
tion. There has been a tendency to ac 
centuate the more superficial, virtousic 
and bombastic side of Liszt’s music and 
to neglect the underlying values. It is 
gradually becoming clear, however, that 
Liszt was not only a great spirit in 19th 
century music but also a scarcely less 
important innovator than Wagner in 
some respects even more important, for 
many of Wagner’s innovations are to 
be found in Liszt’s compositions of 
earlier date 

Liszt's Faust Symphony, which was 
performed on the Festival’s opening 
concert by the Hungarian State Orches 
tra under Ernest Ansermet, is a case in 
point. Towards the end of this rarely- 
heard work there is a descending har- 
monic progression strikingly similar to 





a motive in Wagner’s Die Walkiire. On 
the other hand, this long, somewhat 
diffuse but never tiresome Symphony 


contains passages that are distinctly 
Schumannesque—a perfect example of 
the Janus-headed Liszt, looking towards 
the past and future at once. The Faust 
Symphony is a fascinating, unjustly 
neglected piece that contains the very 
essence of the romantic spirit. 

Bartok’s Music for Strings, Percussion 
and Celesta, heard on the same pro- 
gram, formed a striking contrast to the 
Faust Symphony. Bartok’s is a tightly- 
knit composition, in which every bar 
counts, reserved but powerful in its ex- 
pression. Unquestionably, it is one of 
the masterpieces of our time 

Another concert by the same orches- 
tra conducted by Janos Ferencsik gave 
the most exciting performance I have 
ever heard of Liszt's Second Piano Con- 
certo. Sviatoslav Richter alternately 
caressed the piano and attacked it with 
a possessed fury to achieve an unheard- 
of combination of poetry and elemental 
vitality. Played this way, the Concerto’s 
weaknesses become unimportant. Rich- 
ter played an encore. Liszt’s Hungarian 
Fantasy for Piano and Orchestra, again 
with breath-taking virtuosity. 

The same evening, Bartok’s Cantata 
Profana was given a moving perform- 
ance with the assistance of the Budapest 
Chorus. This extraordinarily beautiful 
piece, based on an allegorical legend, 
occupies a very special place in Bartok’s 
work. Regrettably, it is almost never 
performed outside of Hungary, not so 
much because of its musical difficulty 
as because of the alleged impossibility 
of translating the Hungarian text. As 
a result, many are deprived of hearing 
one of the great works of modern choral 
literature. 

The Hungarian State Opera presented 


all three stage works of Bartok in a 
single evening, which began with a 





Richter, 
“breath-taking 


who 


Sviatoslav 
with 
Liszt-Bartok Festival 


played Liszt 
virtuosity” at the 


magnificent performance of Bluebeard’s 
Castle. This extraordinary work, com- 
posed when Bartok was 30 years old 
and reflecting a certain influence of 
Debussy, has a youthful freshness all 
its own. It is beautiful and strong 
music. Both these qualities were 
brought out by the sensitive conducting 
ot Janos Ferencsik and the superb sing- 
ing of the two characters who made 
up the cast: Klara Palankay, as Judith, 
and Mihaly Szekely, as Bluebeard. The 
abstract staging was a perfect solution 
for bringing out the symbolical aspect. 

Next on the triple bill was the ballet 
The Wooden Prince, an allegorical fairy 
tale for grownups for which Bartok 
wrote an enchanting score. The Mirac- 
ulous Mandarin brought the evening to 
a close. This remarkable pantomime, 
involving a prostitute and three gang- 
sters, reveals a curiously hard, sardonic 
strain in Bartok, seldom apparent in his 
other works, which seems to reflect the 
disillusionment of the period in which 
it was composed. in this piece and The 
Wooden Prince, it was evident that bal- 
let in the Hungarian capital is on a 
high level. 

In some respects the most important 
event of the Festival was the concert 
given by the excellent Radio Orchestra, 
which Gyorgy Lehel conducted in three 
youthful works by Bartok: two move- 
ments of an_ unfinished symphony 
(1902), Scherzo for Piano and Orches- 
tra (1904), and the symphonic poem 
Kossuth (1903). It was immensely in- 
teresting to hear these early works, not 
so much because of their musical 
worth, which is limited, but because 
they show clearly the romantic origins 
of Bartok’s style. Kossuth is a bom- 
bastic affair with little to recommend 
it. but the Scherzo gives us a small 
glimpse of things to come, particularly 
in its closing section. 

The slow movement of the unfinished 
Symphony is musically attractive, al- 
though it gives no clue that Bartok is 
the composer. Like the other two early 
works, it contains clear reminiscences 
of Liszt, Wagner. Schumann, Brahms 
and Richard Strauss. What was sur- 
prising, and irritating, was the regu- 
larity of the rhythms. meters and 
phrases—a weakness which Bartok was 
to overcome completely in his later 
works. This concert showed in all clar- 
ity how enormous was Bartok’s stylistic 
development from the banalities of 
Kossuth to the mature works. 

Everett Helm 


Australia 


1962 Guests 


Three American artists have been en- 
gaged by the Australian Broadcasting 
Comnrussion for the 1962 season: so 
prano Camilla Williams, violinist Rug- 
giero Ricci and conductor Dean Dixon. 
Miss Williams will arrive in February 
in time to appear during the Adelaide 
Festival scheduled to start in March; 
Mr. Ricci’s second Australian tour (he 
was here first in 1957) will start in 
August; and Mr. Dixon will fly down 





from Frankfurt in October. 

Other artists engaged include Aus- 
tralia’s Joan Sutherland, Canadian con- 
tralto Maureen Forrester, the Dutch 
conductor Willem van Otterloo, Rus- 
sian violinist Leonid Kogan and pianists 
Claudio Arrau (third Australian tour), 
Daniel Barenboim (second tour), Gina 
Bachauer and the young Chinese pian- 
ist Fou Ts’ong, Yehudi Menuhin’s ‘son- 
in-law. 

Yehudi Menuhin and his sister Heph- 
zibah have been invited to Adelaide 
for solo recitals and appearances. with 
a chamber orchestra. The London Phil- 
harmonic, with conductors Sir Malcolm 
Sargent and John Pritchard, will give 
several concerts before touring the other 
capitals. The Chon of the Royal 
Christ Church Musical Society will rep- 
resent New Zealand. The Hungarian 
String Quartet will add to the inter- 
national flavor of the Festival with sev- 
eral concerts, and opera will be repre- 
sented by performances of Traviata, 
Falstaff, Ariadne auf Naxos and Don 
Giovanni. Noah’s Flood, the Chester 
Miracle Play set to music by Benjamin 
Britten, will have its Australian pre- 
miere. 

Owing to several cancellations, the 
Musica Viva Society has not yet an- 
nounced its 1962 visitors, but, apart 
from the Hungarian Quartet, it is sure 
that the very popular Smetana Quartet 
from Prague will pay its second visit 
to Australia. —Wolfgang Wagner 


Datelines ... 


New York—The Eighth Grand Opera 
Tours of Europe, arranged by the May- 
fair Travel Service, are scheduled to 
leave from here on Feb. 15 and March 
3. The itinerary includes performances 
at the opera houses of Vienna, Rome, 
Milan, Paris and London, as well as 
performances at the Metropolitan Opera 
in New York. 

San Francisco—Next season, the San 
Francisco Opera will use the Don Gio- 
vanni sets designed for the Dallas 
Civic Opera by Franco Zeffirelli. In 
exchange, the Dallas group is using the 
Lucia di Lammermoor sets designed for 
San Francisco this year by Leni Bauer- 
Ecsy. 

New York—The Zachary Solov Bal- 
let Ensemble is currently making its sec- 
ond transcontinental tour under the 
management of S. Hurok. The tour 
ends in Seattle on Dec. 9. The entire 
program is choreographed by Mr. Solov, 
and the company includes 11 dancers, 
headed by Irina Borowska, Michael 
Maule and Mr. Solov. 

New York—Leopold Mannes, presi- 
dent of the Mannes College of Music, 
was elected president of the Walter W. 
Naumburg Foundation. William Schu- 
man, who was president of the Foun- 
dation, resigned to take up his new du- 
ties as president of Lincoln Center for 
the Performing Arts. Schuyler G. 
Chapin, director of Masterworks for 
Columbia Records, was elected a direc- 
tor of the Foundation. 
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New Ford-Commissioned Operas Premiered 


Scores by Moore and Ward 
Introduced at City Opera 


Oct. 12 (Premiere)—Douctas Moore: The Wines 
of the Dove. Libretto by Ethan Ayer, based on 
the novel by Henry James. Regina Sarfaty (Kate 
Croy Paul Ukena (Homer Croy), Martha Lip 


ton (Aunt Maud Lowder), John Reardon (Miles 

Dorothy Coulter (Debut ) (Milly 
Mary Lesawyer (Susan Stringham), Nor 
man Kelley (Lord Mark) Richard Fredricks 
(Steffens), Maurice Stern (Lecturer at the Na 
tional Gallery) Fredric Milstein (Giuliano 
Major-domo at the Palazzo Leporelli), Venetian 
Players in Janus Ballet: Gerald Arpino and Paul 
Sutherland (Janus), Francoise Martinet (Goddess 
of Spring), Rita Bradley and Mary Ellen Jacksor 
(Her Attendants), Brunilda Ruiz (Goddess of 
Winter), Suzanne Hammons and Marie P aquet 
(Her Attendants), James DeBolt, James Howell 
Nels Jorgenson, Lawrence Rhodes and John Wil 


son (Warriors). Julius Rudel conducting. Staged 
by Christopher West. Scenery by Donald Oct 
Siager. Costumes by Patton Campbell. Choreog 
raphy by Robert Joffrey. Chorus Maste William 
Jonson. Klaus Holn is t » Mr. Ocenslager 


Handsomely produced, with stunning 
sets and costumes, brilliantly acted and 
capably sung, Douglas Moore’s new 
opera had a splendid send-off at its pre 
miere. It was the first of the two 
American operas being given this sea- 
son under those Ford Foundation 
Grants which have contributed so richly 
to our national musical development 

It is, then, with the most heartfelt 
approval of the undertaking that I must 
regretfully report that Mr. Moore's 
Dove turned out to be a “turkey.” as 
they say in theatre parlance. He has 
always been a lightweight composer, at 
his best in handling whimsical and 
folksy subjects. The Devil and Daniel 
Webster (1939) has charmed people 
for over 20 years in various produc- 
tions, including one at the City Center 
in 1959. The Ballad of Baby Doe, with 
which the New York City Opera opened 
its first American Season in 1958, has 
proved to have wide popular appeal, 


although it was uncomfortably super 
ficial and operetta-like in its serious 
episodes 

But The Wines of the Dove is mu- 
sically dull, pretentious, incredibly old- 


fashioned in its harmonic treatment and 
completely lacking in profile. There is 
not a theme in it which one can take 
home in memory: and the bland. ec- 
score seems embarrassingly in- 
adequate in the tragic climaxes. Sel- 
dom have I felt so keenly the sadness 
of watching a composer hopelessly out 
of his depth. What ever possessed Mr 
Moore to choose Henry 

plex, subtle, evil-haunted 
subject? 


lectic 


James's com- 


novel -as a 


Ihe performers uniformly deserve 
praise. Miss Coulter’s voice was too 
light for her role, but she carried it off 
convincingly, even in the episodes where 
she was supposed to react to a portrait 
that was her “very image” and that did 
not remotely resemble her! 

Outstanding was Regina Sarfaty. Her 
Kate was passionate, ruthless, tender 
and remorseful by turns, and her voice 
took on myriad colors in a stirring per- 
formance. John Reardon, though vo- 
cally under strain at times. was a hand- 
some and sympathetic Miles. He is a 
splendid actor. Martha Lipton was de- 
lightfully fin-de-siécle as the worldly 
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aunt, and Paul Ukena made the rascally 
father marvelously real 

I could see no valid reason for the 
introduction of the Janus Ballet into 
the opera, but I was delighted with the 
choreography and performance of it 
Robert Joffrey’s career at the City Cen- 
ter has been disappointing, as a whole, 
but this time he has come up with an 
ingenious and beautiful litthe work. The 
accompanying choruses, | should add, 
revealed Mr. Moore’s skill in handling 
Even when the substance of 
his music is weak, he never fails to set 
voices skillfully and to give them light 
and air. 

Mr. Rudel conducted the work as it 
it were a masterpiece. I can only say 

Thank you all for a noble enterprise, 
and better luck, musically, next time!” 


voices 


O 26 (Premiere Ropert Warp: The Cru 
Libretto by Bernard Stambler, based on the play 
by Arthur Miller Joyce Ebert (Betty Parris 
Norman Kelley (Reverend Samuel Parris), Debria 
Brown (Tituba Patricia Brooks (Abigail W 
ams ) Mary Lesawyer Ann Putnam Pa 
Ukena homas Putnan unice Albert Re 
becca Nurse Spiro Malas Francis Nurse 
Maurice Stert Giles Corey Chester Ludg 
John Proctor Norman Treigle Reverend John 
Hale I neces Bible Elizabeth Proctor I< 
Clements (Mary Warrer Harry Theyard (Eze 
kiel Cheeve Ken Neate (Judge Danforth). Joa 
Kel Sar Good Lorna Cenic s (Deb 
Ruth Puts ». Hele Guile (Susa Ww tt 
Nan Roy (Mercy Lewis I ibeth Schw 
Martha Sheldon Beve Eva B 
Boot Emerson Buckle d S d t 
Alle Fle er. Scene t I Sylb ( 
es t R M 


There is good reason to believe that 
Robert Ward will write a first-rate 
opera, one of these days. if it does not 
turn out to be a first-rate Broadway 
show instead. For he has the makings 
a gift for rich, often lush tunes; a sense 
of orchestral color and excitement; and 
the ability to build a scene and to under 
pin a dramatic structure 

In many respects. Jie Crucible marks 
forward from Mr. Ward's pre 
vious work given by the New York City 
Opera. It is stylistically unified 
and there is a clearer adaptation of mu 
sic to the dramatic situation, though 
this remains a problem with this abun- 
dant but not always 


a step 


more 


discriminating 


eft to right 


Wings of the Dove 
Dorothy c oulte } 


Mary Lesawyer, John Reardon 


composer. When Tituba launched forth 
into her aria in Act III, I suddenly felt 
that the opera should be rechristened 
Proctor and Bess, and there were other 
echoes of Gershwin and other Broad- 
way figures in places where they were 


scarcely appropriate to Mr. Miller's 
stark, if melodramatic, New England 
tragedy. 


Nonetheless, Mr. Ward brought down 
the house more than once with passion- 
ate arias and ensembles, notably in 
Abigail’s episode in the woods with 
John in Act Il, Scene 1, and in the 
hysterical outburst of the girls in the 


courtroom in Act II, Scene 2, which 
was almost a_ gathering of Salem 


Valkyries 

For all his responsiveness to his 
libretto, Mr. Ward still has a curious 
habit of forcing the lines into a rhythmic 


or melodic or harmonic strait jacket 
that makes them unconvincing. A strik 


ing example of this occurs near the be 


ginning, in the complaint of Samuel 
Parris. And sometimes he fails to keep 
music and dramatic situation in key, 


as When he makes John Proctor sing a 
rigid sort of passacaglia theme during 
a passionate outburst, or accompanies a 
scene of violence with saccharine harp 
and strings 

If The Crucible was not truly distin- 
guished, it was unmistakably an advance 
tor the composer, and | am happy -to 
report that it roaring 
The audience left no doubt that it was 
having a wonderful time all evening 
I hope we are past the stage where 
composers were afraid to succeed be 
cause it might imply that they were not 
sufficiently difficult or advanced to be 
up to date. Mr. Ward, whatever his 
faults, obviously has no patience with 
this nonsense : 

The performance as a whole was ex- 


was a success 


cellent. and Mr. Buckley never let it 
flag. Miss Brooks made Abigail both 
deadly and _ believable Mr | udgin’s 


John Proctor was a rich and appealing 
characterization And that admirable 





actor, Norman Treigle, as Reverend 
John Hale. was the backbone of many 
a scene. Vocally, Miss Brown. Miss 


Bible and Mr. Stern were outstanding 





John Ardoirt 
Regina Sarfaty 


The opera is scored too heavily, and 
singers like Miss Clements, Miss Le- 
sawyer and (perhaps fortunately) Mr. 
Neate were sometimes inaudible. Miss 
Alberts was a deeply moving Rebecca 
Nurse, especially at the end, when she 
goes nobly to the scaffold 


The staging was sensible and the 
scenery and costumes, while neither 


imaginative nor historically very evoca- 
tive, were at least in tune with the 
libretto and music 

Let us never forget that the partial 
or even failures, of American 
just as necessary for growth 
as the triumphs Robert Sabin 


successes 


opera are 


Madama Butterfly 





Oct 14—fI ibeth Carror Madama Butterfly 
Sophia S$ an (Suzuki), Martha Kokolska (Kate 
Pinkertor John Alexander (Benjamin F. Pinker 
on), Chester Ludgin (Sharpless a Theyard 
(Goro), Fredric Milstein (Yamador J. B. Davis 
(debut The Bonze William Metcalf (Imperial 
Commiss € Staged by Albert Felmar. Scenery 
ind costume by Gord M s. William Jor 

aste I I ) Pat in yd ct : 
As a beginning on its long-term 


project to 


tory 


refurbish the standard reper- 
the City Center Opera raised the 
, curtain on a new production of Madama 
Butterfly. In keeping with the Center’s 
modest budget, Gordon Micunis has de- 
signed simple brown and yellow panels 
and supports for Cio-Cio San’s house 
An enormous backdrop brown 
ind yellow) suggests Nagasaki harbor 
and environs, but has more the shape 
and size of Mont Blanc. The opening 
harshly lit, and Cio-Cio 
San’s entrance seemed something less 


(also 


scenes 


were 


than magic. (Credit or, rather, discredit 
that to Albert Felmar’s haste to get the 
geishas over the bridge.) 


this 


successful 


Musically, the freshening up of 


lovely stage piece is quite 


Franco Patané, demonstrated in La 
Boheme that he has a special gift for 
Puccini. That view is strengthened by 
his firm command of singers and or 
chestra in Butterfly He is a valuable 
ddition to the conducting staff 


With the exception of J B. Davis 
who made a favorable impression in 
his debut as the Bonze. the cast had 
been heard on other occasions. Elis 
abeth Carron’s portrayal of the title part 


is Warm and appealing: John Alexander 


The Crucible: Norman Treigl 


Patricia 


makes a handsome Pinkerton; Chester 
Ludgin is a stalwart Sharpless; and 
Sophia Steffan’s Suzuki is suppliant and 
touched with sadness. 

Wriston Locklair 


H.M.S. Pinafore 


Oct 15, 2:30—Norman Kelley (Sir Joseph 
Porter), William Chapman (Capt. Corcoran) 
Frank Porretta (Ralph Rackstraw), Paul Ukena 
(Dick Deadeye), Richard Fredricks (Bill Bob- 
stay), John Macurdy (Bob Becket), Doris Yarick 
(Josephine ) Sophia Steffan (Cousin Hebe), 
Gladys Kriese (Little Buttercup). Felix Popper 


conducting 


The season’s first launching of H.M.S. 
Pinafore took on the sights and sounds 
of a shake-down cruise. Throughout 
the performance, the chorus, so vital to 
this operetta, was at odds with the con- 
ductor’s beat; much of the stage move- 
ment was tentative, and William Chap- 
man, as Capt. Corcoran, initiated the 
longest stage wait anyone can remem- 
ber at City Center when he failed to 
put in his appearance as the demoted 
Able Bodied Seaman. Little wonder 
that Sir Joseph’s line, “Corcoran, you're 
late!” brought down the house when 
Mr. Chapman finally came on 

Gladys Kriese is an _ outstanding 
Buttercup, and much too attractive; 
Frank Porretta is an ideal Ralph; Doris 
Yarick is a fetching Josephine, and Mr 
Kelley, in his first Sir Joseph Porter, 
was wonderfully droll. And, as I noted, 
Felix Popper had his difficulties in the 
pit, although they did not originate 
with him 

The company has many fine Pinafores 
to its credit will have others. This 
one just couldn't get sailing. 

Wriston Locklair 


and 


Susskind Makes 
with Marriage of 


Debut 
Figaro 


Oct. 18—Norman Treigle Figaro), Judith Ras 
ki (Susanna) Eunice Alberts (Marcellina) 
Spiro Malas (Bartolo), Frances Bible (Cheru 
bino) William Chapman (Count Almaviva ) 
Maurice Stern (Don Basilio), Doris Jung (Count 
ess Almaviva) Richard Fredericks (Antonio) 
Harry Theyard Don Curzio Joy Clements 

Barbarina). Conductor: Walter Susskind (De 


but). Staged by 
Condell and 
Robert Jx 


Kirk Browning 
Gordon Micunis 


Scenery by H. A 
Choreography by 
ffrey 

One of the most stylishly integrated 
performances of The Varriage of 
Figaro that | have ever heard here was 
attributable to the light hand of Walter 





Ardoin 
(left) 


John 


Kelle) 


Brooks (center); Norman 


Susskind, who made his local debut 
with the first performance of this work 
during the current season. From start 
to finish, his musical astuteness and 
total command of his performers in- 
fused the work with a unity rarely en- 
countered these days. 

The singers obviously appreciated his 
care. Thanks to Susskind, they almost 
approximated the Glyndebourne ideal: 
uniformly excellent performances with- 
out “stars” upsetting the balance. 

Judith Raskin was delightful. Doris 
Jung began somewhat icily and then 
flowered into a characterization of taste 
and beauty. Frances Bible’s Cherubino 
was as good as any around these days, 
and Norman Treigle’s Figaro was mer- 
curial. But Mr. Chapman’s Count did 
not project the sophistication and 
worldliness of an aristocrat. To put it 
bluntiy, he was coarse, vocally and his- 
trionically. 

Mr. Susskind’s recitative accompani- 
ments were apt (even if he had to make 
do with a “fixed” upright piano in place 
of a harpsichord), and he also did not 
neglect the pungency in the score. Let 
us hope he returns for many seasons. 

Gordon Micunis has managed to tone 
down some of H. A. Condell’s hideous 
rococo solecisms, and has provided a 
very pretty last act set. Kirk Browning’s 
staging is adroit, never busy for the sake 
of mere movement or visual effects. He 
has had the wisdom and taste to trust 
Mozart and Da Ponte, who knew what 
they were doing Michael Sonino 


Oedipus Rex; 
Carmina Burana 


Oct 27—STRAVINSKY: Ocdipus Rex Richard 
Cassily (Oedipus), Arnold Voketaitis (Creon), 
John Macurdy (Tiresias), Claramae Turner (Jo- 
casta), Andrew Frierson (The Messenger), Mau- 
rice Stern (The Shepherd), Wesley Addy (Nar- 
rator). Production designed and directed by Paul 
Sylbert. OrrrF: Carmina Burana. Beverly Bower 


(soprano), Frank Porretta (tenor). John Reardon 


(baritone); Carmen de Lavallade, Mary Hinkson, 
Scott Douglas, Glen Tetley (solo dancers). Di- 
rected and choreographed by John Butler. Both 


Julius Rudel 


works conducted by 


The New York City Opera’s peren- 
nial double bill was given for the first 
time this season in performances that 
were generally far from exemplary, al- 
though enhanced by individual touches 
here and there. Chief among these was 
the dancing of Carmen de Lavallade in 
Carmina Burana, technically secure, 
and of a flowing grace and suppleness. 

The high tessitura of Orff's writing 
did not seem to bother John Reardon, 
baritone, who had recourse to some ap- 
propriate falsettos when the occasion 
called for them. Beverly Bower and 
Frank Porretta were less comfortable. 

Julius Rudel struggled during the en- 
tire evening to keep his forces under 
control. Most problematic was the un- 
der-rehearsed and irresponsive chorus. 
Once again, the already praised assets 
of both productions—Paul Sylbert’s 
decor and costumes for Oedipus, and 
John Butler's Balanchine-Graham-in- 
fluenced choreography for Carmina— 
made the event impressive. And Car- 
men de Lavallade was in superb form. 

Ilhan K. Mimaroglu 
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Fanciulla del West Opens Metropolitan Season 





Price, Tucker and Colzani 
Star in Puccini Revival 


Oct 23—Leontyne Price (Minnie), Richard 
Tucker (Dick Johnson), Anselmo Colzani (Jack 
Rance) Paul Franke (Nick), Norman Scott 
(Ashby), Clifford Harvuot (Sonora), Gabor 
Carelli (Trin), Calvin Marsh (Sid), George 
Cehanovsky (Bello), Robert Nagy (Harry), An 

drea Velis (Debut) (Joe), Roald  Reitan 
(Happy), Theodor Uppman (Larkens), Gerhard 
Pechner (Billy), Margaret Roggero (Wowkle) 


Ezio Flagello (Jake Wallace), Louis Sgarro (Jose 
Castro), Frank D’Elia (Post Rider). Staged by 
Henry Butler (Debut), Fausto Cleva conduct 
ing. Production lent by the Lyric Opera of Chi 
cago and the Chicago Opera House. Redesigned 
by Gerald L. Ritholz 


Opening-night audiences at the 
Metropolitan are traditionally more con- 
cerned with showing off their jewels 
and furs and being seen than they are 
with music, but this year an opera un- 
familiar to most listeners almost stole 
the show. La Fanciulla del West, re- 
vived after 30 years, revealed a very 
different Puccini from the familiar mas- 
ter of La Bohéme, Tosca and Madama 
Butterfly. 





John Ardoin 


Arturo Toscanini, who conducted the 
world premiere at the Metropolitan 
Opera on Dec. 10, 1910, was quoted 
at the time in MusicAL AMERICA as 
saying that the score “is flooded with 
the kind of melody with which Puccini 
has already captivated opera-goers.” 
With that I cannot agree, for there is 
not one unforgettable aria in the whole 
work. But the Maestro was absolutely 
right in stating that “There are new 
things in the music, above all, exquisite 
new timbres, tones and colors in the 
instrumentation. It has more vigor, 
more variety, more masculinity than the 
orchestration of the composer's earlier 
operas. It is more complex. In one 
word, it is more modern.” 

The thing that makes La Fanciulla 
hardest for us to stomach today is the 
libretto. David Belasco was an atrocious 
writer, and his once-popular plays are 
as phony as they are meretricious. 

Minnie, living in a rough mining 
camp, is not only a virgin, but she has 


Above: Fanciulla 1961, Richard Tucker, Leontyne Price, Anselmo Colzani. Below: 
Fanciulla 19/0, Enrico Caruso, Emmy Destinn, Pasquale Amato 
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never been kissed! She packs a pistol 
(in her bosom) to protect her purity 
and spends her spare time reading the 
Bible to the miners in the bar. 

Dick Johnson, actually the handsome 
bandit Ramerrez, tells Minnie that he 
knew nothing of his father’s activities 
as a child, but, when the venerable 
parent died, he discovered that all that 
he had left to the boy and his mother 
was a pack of desperados. So of course 
he had to take up his father’s profes- 
sion to support the family! 

The typically Latin 49ers alternate 
between hysterical outbursts of mob en- 
thusiasm and sentimental choruses about 
home and mother. Five aces turn up in 
the famous poker game, but by that 
time we are prepared for anything in 
this not merely Wild but Insane West 

Nevertheless, if we resolutely put all 
of this out of our minds, there is much 
to enjoy in this superbly fashioned 
score. Miss Price, bless her, took the 
character of Minnie seriously, and made 
the woman really convincing. The ex- 
tremely difficult tessitura of the role 
had left its mark on her voice, but she 
sang with thrilling warmth and beauty 

Mr. Tucker, less happily cast as the 
hero, 


impossible nonetheless came 
through handsomely in the typically 
Puccinian tenor climaxes. His voice 


was a bit tight on this occasion, but it 
was obvious that he had the required 
power and “ping,” and he, too, did not 
condescend to the role 

Outstanding was Mr. Colzani, always 
a splendid actor, as Jack Rance. He 
really looked the part, and he managed 
to be bad and ruthless without being 
ridiculous. His singing, also, was ex- 
citing and dramatically pointed 

[he others in the numerous cast were 
all excellent, which was no easy task 
in Mr. Butler’s busy, but effective and 
sensible staging. They were all new to 
their roles with the notable exception 
of Mr. Cehanovsky, as Bello. A special 
word of praise should go to Mr. Fla- 
gello for his lovely little song as Jake 
Wallace, the minstrel. The choruses of 
La Fanciulla (many of which strongly 
presage Turandot) are the best parts 
of the opera. They were sung beauti- 
fully, especially the pianissimo ones 

Mr. Cleva and the orchestra had a 
star role in this opera and performed 
it brilliantly. If you will listen to La 
Fanciulla del West for what it is, in- 
stead of what it is not, you will have 
a rich and fascinating musical experi- 
ence, Robert Sabin 


Stich-Randall Bows 
In Cosi Fan Tutte 


Oct. 24—Teresa Stich-Randal!l (Dehut) Fiordi 
- ), Rosalind Elias (Dorabella), Roberta Peters 
(Despina), George Shirley (Debut) (Ferrando), 


Theodor Uppman (Guglielmo) Frank Guarrera 


(Don Alfonso). Staged by Carl Ebert. Joseph 
Rosenstock conducting 
Teresa Stich-Randall, who has ac- 


quired a formidable reputation § in 
Europe as well as at home, at last 
reached the stage of the Metropolitan 
in this performance. I do not think 
that any singer would choose the role 











of Fiordiligi for a debut, but Miss Stich- 
Randall sang it very beautifully indeed 
and proved herself a true Mozartean 
in the ensembles (which are always the 
acid test in his operas). 

The voice is curious. At times it 
seems artificially produced, as if she 
were carefully imitating the instrumen- 
tal quality of the great sopranos of the 
Golden Age on old phonograph record- 
ings. Then again, it seems to emerge 
unmannered and spontaneous. The high 
tones are extraordinarily brilliant; the 
lower range less rounded and full. All 
sopranos have difficulties with Mozart’s 
impossible arias in this work, which 
were written in a parodistic spirit, any- 
way. But many of Miss Stich-Randall’s 
phrases were of memorable silvery 
luster. 





Louis Melancon 


Teresa Stich-Randall 


Miss Elias, new to her role at the 
Metropolitan, was a toothsome Dora- 
bella (she is a firm believer in décol- 
leté), and she sang with voluptuous 
richness of tone, albeit not as flexibly 
as her operatic sister. 

George Shirley made an unexpected 
debut as Ferrando, substituting for 
Charles Anthony, who was indisposed. 
He confirmed the excellent impression 
he had made earlier in the season with 
the New York City Opera. Here is a 
sensitive musician, an expert actor and 
an intelligent artist who approaches 
every assignment with taste and re- 
sourceful technique. His voice may not 
be sensational, but his artistry is 


Miss Peters was a pert Despina, and 
Mr. Uppman (a new Guglielmo) car- 
ried off the role well, although his sing- 
ing could have been more elegant and 
finished in execution. Mr. Guarrera, 
who used to have his role, had switched 
gracefully to that of Don Alfonso, 
bringing out the mischief of the man 
with great gusto. 

Carl Ebert had tactfully kept the 
staging in the same key and style as 
the original one of Alfred Lunt, and 
Joseph Rosenstock conducted the work 
with proper lightness and fluidity. If 
not of the quality of the Stiedry-Lunt 
Cosi of a few years back, this was none- 
theless a delightful one. We should not 
have to wait another five years to hear 
it again. —Robert Sabin 


La Bohéme 


Oct. 26—Barry Morell (Rodolfo), Lorenzo Testi 
(Marcello), Roald Reitan (Schaunard), Bonaldo 
Giaiotti (Colline), Lucine Amara (Mimi), Laurel 
Hurley (Musetta), Fernando Corena (Benoit), 
Hal Roberts (Parmens). Alessio De Paolis (AlI- 
cindoro), John Frydel (A _ sergeant), Edward 
Ghazal (A customs officer). Nino Verchi con- 
ducting 

The season’s first Bohéme received a 
rather lifeless, self-conscious perform- 
ance from a cast of young singers who, 
by nature, should enjoy themselves in 
Puccini’s Paris. While Lucine Amara 
was a sweet-voiced Mimi, and while 
Laurel Hurley, substituting for an in- 
disposed Heidi Krall, was both pretty 
and pleasing as Musetta, the male mem- 
bers didn’t have much fun at the Café 
Momus or anywhere else. 

Mr. Morell’s thin tenor was no 
match for Miss Amara in their duets, 
although his attentions were ardent. 
Roald Reitan, as Schaunard, sang his 
“overcoat” farewell in Act IV with 
much feeling. 

Nino Verchi, conducting his first 
Bohéme at the Metropolitan, labored 
to draw some sparkle from his orches- 
tra and singers. He succeeded from 
time to time, but the intervals were 
long and a less than capacity audience 
found little to applaud. 

—Wriston Locklair 


Tosca 


Oct 27—Dorothy Kirsten (Tosca), Richard 
Tucker (Cavaradossi), George London (Scarpia), 
Norman Scott (Angelotti), Fernando Corena 
(Sacristan), Paul Franke (Spoletta), George 
Cehanovsky (Sciarrone), Roald Reitan (A Jailer), 
Alan Fischer (A Shepherd). Kurt Adler con- 
ducting 


Have you ever seen a baritone so 
completely dominate an opera perform- 
ance that the tenor and soprano paled 
by comparison? That’s what happened 
at this first Tosca of the season. George 
London’s Scarpia is one of the master 
characterizations of opera today. It was 
such a compelling blend of dramatic 
force and vocal opulence that he com- 
manded the stage completely. 

Miss Kirsten had many virtues as 
Tosca (including her beautiful costumes 
and unstylized acting), but her voice 
was too light and sweet to bring the 
necessary vocal passion to the part. Mr. 
Tucker was in brilliant vocal form, but 
he strained credibility with his gestur- 
ing, reminiscent of silent movies. 


Fernando Corena was a delightful 
Sacristan, and Paul Franke’s Spoletta 
was superbly twisted and evil. Until the 
Metropolitan can find a boy soprano 
who can sing on pitch and sound less 
anemic, the role of the Shepherd should 
be returned to a mezzo. Kurt Adler 
was less than a tower of strength in the 
pit, and the orchestra responded in rou- 
tine fashion. —John Ardoin 


La Traviata 


Oct. 28, 2:00—Anna Moffo (Violetta), Jan Peerce 
{Ae Robert Merrill (Giorgio Germont), 
oan Wall (Flora Bervoix), Gabor Carelli (Gas- 
tone), Calvin Marsh (Baron Douphol), George 
Cehanovsky (Marquis D’Obigny), Louis Sgarro 
(Doctor Grenvil), Dorothy Coulter (Annina), 
Lou Marcella (Giuseppe), John Trehy (a 
gardener). Nino Verchi conducting. 

The first Saturday matinee of the 
new season ushered in the first Verdi 
work, an eye-filling and vocally en- 
chanting production of La Traviata. A 
popular cast headed by Anna Moffo 
and Jan Peerce, with Robert Merrill's 
fine and familiar Germont, contributed 
some glorious singing. 

Miss Moffo, so closely identified with 
Violetta, gave a most sympathetic por- 
trayal—the top notes clear and effort- 
lessly spun out, the lower notes equally 
gratifying. Her Addio del passata was 
especially poignant. Mr. Peerce is not 
very believable these days as an ardent 
young lover, but his singing retains 
much clarity and color. 

Nino Verchi conducted all the large 
concerted numbers well and supplied 
an agreeable accompaniment for the 
soloists. For the record, Dorothy Coul- 
ter was properly modest in her first 
Annina. —Wriston Locklair 


Lohengrin Brings 

“ . 

New Artists 

Oct. 28—Jerome Hines (King Henry). Sandor 
Konya (Debut) (Lohengrin), Ingrid Bjéner (De- 
but) (Elsa), Walter Cassel (Telramund), Irene 
Dalis (Ortrud), Norman Mittelmann (Debut) 
(Herald), Kurt Kessler, Arnold Kirschberg, Lloyd 
Strang, Carlo Tomanelli (Nobles). Joseph Rosen- 
stock conducting. 


Three singers new to the Metropoli- 
tan graced the cast of the season’s first 
Lohengrin, absent from the repertoire 
since 1958-59: Sandor Konya, Ingrid 
Bjéner and Norman Mittelmann. Also 
new to their roles were Jerome Hines 
and Irene Dalis; and Joseph Rosenstock 
conducted the work for the first time 
there. It was a performance notable 
for sensitive, lyrical singing, good act- 
ing and fluid pacing. 

Having heard Mr. Konya in a superb 
Lohengrin at Bayreuth a few seasons 
ago, I was prepared for the success he 
made of it here. This Hungarian tenor 
is a striking stage figure, with a many- 
hued and flexible voice which he does 
not try to turn into a bellowing helden- 
tenor. It was characteristic that his 
most beauiful singing occurred in the 
most exquisite scene in the opera—in 
Elsa’s bridal chamber. Imposing in 
gleaming gold, he commanded the stage 
at all times without ever overacting. 
The Metropolitan is lucky to have him. 

Miss Bjéner had those pure and sil- 
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Louis Melancon 


Sandor Konya 
very tones that Norway seems to pro- 
duce in most of her daughters. A bit 


uneven in production (notably in the 
louder and higher range), her voice 
was nonetheless pleasing in quality, and 
her acting was intelligent and well 
worked out. 

Mr. Mittelmann, a Canadian baritone 
who has sung both here and in Europe, 
projected his tones properly, even 
though his voice was too light for the 
role of the Herald. 

Miss Dalis managed to be both beau- 
tiful and baleful, in delightful contrast 
to those Ortruds who seem to connote 
sorcery with unwashed hair and messy 
attire. When she was not forcing her 
voice, it gleamed with color, but she 
really should be more careful about 
her singing in climaxes. There were 
some very uncomfortable moments at 
this performance, and Miss Dalis has 
far too beautiful a voice to risk it need- 
lessly. 

Mr. Hines sang expressively and acted 
with his customary dignity, although 
the Prayer did not have the tonal splen- 
dor one expected. Mr. Cassel was a 
passionate and troubled Telramund, 
and used his resources cleverly in this 
demanding part, which calls for long 
stretches of vehement singing. Al- 
together, this was an eloquent and im- 
aginative performance. Robert Sabin 


L’Elisir d’Amore 


Oct. 30—Roberta Peters (Adina). Dino Fornii 
chini (Nemorino). Mario Sereni (Belcore), Fer 
nando Corena (Dulcamara), Dorothy Coulter 


(Giannetta). Fausto Cleva conducting 


Last year’s Elixir production has lost 
some of its old potency. In fact, the 
performance was rather more Gilbert 
and Sullivan than straight Donizetti 
Miss Peter’s voice seemed to have ac- 
quired a burr, and Dino Formichini 
seemed to be suffering from a cold. His 
Una furtiva lagrima was produced by 
sheer breath pushing alone, with far 
too much mezza voce than was called 
for. (The audience loved it.) Dorothy 
Coulter, singing her first Giannetta at 
the house, was inaudible much of the 
time. 
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Fernando Corena, Mario Sereni, the 
chorus, dancers and the balloon brought 
the only fun to the evening’s proceed- 
ings. Even the orchestra sounded drab 
and faded. The production was a beauty 
when it was new year. Someone 
should re-cork it. Michael Sonino 


last 


Madama Butterfly 


Nov. 3—Dorothy Kirsten (Cio-Cio-San), Wil 
liam Olvis (Pinkerton), Clifford Harvuot (Sharp 
less), Margaret Roggero (Suzuki), Joan Wall 


(Kate Pinkerton), Andrea Velis (Goro), George 


Cehanovsky (Yamadori), Osie Hawkins (Uncle 
priest). Calvin Marsh (Imperial Commissary) 
Kurt Kessler (Registrar). Fausto Cleva conduct 
ing 


Owing to Leontyne Price's illness, 
Dorothy Kirsten sang the Metropolli- 
tan’s first Butterfly of the season, and 
a beautiful one she was. Miss Kirsten 
was in fine voice; her vocal charac- 


terization was immensely affecting; and 





Dorothy Kirsten 
her acting was nearly always convinc- 
ing. Butterfly’s fluttering reaction to 
what she believes to be Pinkerton’s let- 
ter, her girlish business before the mir- 
ror (Miss Kirsten made it even more 
poignant as she scanned her face for 
signs of age), and the unkiysterical ritual 
she made of her death were great the- 
atrical moments. Even Un bel di 
seemed a natural expression of Butter- 
fly’s character, and was a show stopper 
only in the best sense 

The only singer new to his role was 
Andrea Velis, as Goro, who scurried 
as he should, but whose intonation was 
not at all times accurate 

Though the set’s backdrop has been 
patched in several places, the rest of 
the production looks fresh. The Nip- 
ponisms of the staging, when handled 
by a singing actress of Miss Kirsten’s 
caliber, add immeasurably to the opera’s 


appeal Michael Brozen 
Curtin Makes Debut 

In Cosi Fan Tutte 

Nov. 4, 2:00—Same cast as Oct. 24, except 


Phyllis Curtin (Debut) (Fiordiligi) 


It was high time that Phyllis Curtin 
became a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, for she is a splendid 





There 
was much to admire in her performance 
at her debut and even more to look for- 
ward to, once she has gotten used to 
the house and had time to get settled 


musician with a lovely voice. 


in roles. (Knowing the ways of the 
Metropolitan, | am willing to wager she 
had no orchestral rehearsal for her 
debut!) 

Her beautiful Mozart style came out 
best in the ensembles, but the great solo 
arias were secure, if not brilliant. The 
orchestra was pale and tired at this per- 
formance and played neatly but with- 
out sparkle. Otherwise everyone was 
charming. Let us hope that the Metro- 
politan will use Miss Curtin frequently, 
now that it has her! Robert Sabin 


Tucker Joins 

Turandot Cast 

Nov. 4—Birgit Nilsson (Turandot) Alessio De 
Paolis (Emperor). Ezio Flagello (Timur), Rich 
ard Tucker (Calaf), Lucine Amara (Liu), Frank 
Guarrera (Ping), Robert Nagy (Pang). Gabor 
Carelli (Pong), Thomas Russell, Craig Crosson 
Harry Jones (Servants of Ping, Pang and Pong) 
Calvin Marsh (Mandarin), Edilio Ferraro (Prince 
of Persia), Howard Sayette, Richard Zelens, Wil 
liam Burdick (Executioners). Leopold Stokowski 
conducting 


Richard Tucker sang his first Calaf 
at the Metropolitan at the season’s first 
performance of Turandot. He has the 
ringing top voice and stentorian pro- 
duction for the role, but interestingly 
and gratifyingly enough, his most im- 
pressive singing at this performance was 
in the lyrical passages. The climaxes 
were a bit dry and pinched in quality, 
but the voice as a whole had a new 
richness of color and expressiveness 

Another newcomer to his role 
Mr. Flagello, as Timur, and he 


was 


gave 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Phyllis Curtin 
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This autumn, Columbia Artists Management 
completes 30 years of service to the music public of 
the United States and to the concert artists of the world. 


(),, this occasion, the directors of CAMI extend 
thanks to the artists, the local auspices, and the public 
who have joined in the current great development of 
concerts in America. Our contribution to universal un- 





derstanding through music is both a source of pride and 
inspiration. | 
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SOPRANOS 
Licia Albanese 
Pierrette Alarie 
Mimi Benzell 
Ingrid Bjoner 
Beverly Bower 
Regine Crespin 
Phyllis Curtin 
Mary Curtis-Verna 
Gianna D’Angelo 
Gloria Davy 

Lisa Della Casa 
Eileen Di Tullio 
Mattiwilda Dobbs 
Sara Endich 
Eileen Farrell 
Reri Grist 

Hilde Gueden 
Laurel Hurley 
Lucille Kailer 
Dorothy Kirsten 
Heidi Krall 

Ella Lee 

Ilva Ligabue 
Lois Marshall 
Anna Moffo 
Joanna Neal 
Nicoletta Panni 
Leontyne Price 
Margherita Roberti 


Anneliese Rothenberger 


Irmgard Seefried 
Sylvia Stahlman 
Eleanor Steber 
Renata Tebaldi 
Margaret Tynes 
Dorothy Warenskjold 
Camilla Williams 
Stefania Woytowicz 
Doris Yarick 
Frances Yeend 
MEZZO-SOPRANOS 
Frances Bible 
Irene Dalis 
Rosalind Elias 

Rita Gorr 

Mary McMurray 
Nan, Merriman 
Mildred Miller 
Regina Sarfaty 

Rise Stevens 

Helen Vanni 
Beverly Wolff 
CONTRALTOS 
Maureen Forrester 


Florence Kopleft 
Carol Smith 
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TENORS 


John Alexander 
Jon Crain 

Albert Da Costa 
Charles K. L. Davis 
Nicolai Gedda 
David Lloyd 

John McCollum 
Charles O’Neill 
Leopold Simoneau 
Brian Sullivan 
Richard Tucker 
Richard Verreau 


Giuseppe Zampieri 


BARITONES 


Walter Cassel 
Todd Duncan 
Igor Gorin 

Frank Guarrera 
George London 
Cornell MacNeil 
Morley Meredith 
Gerard Souzay 
Theodor Uppman 
William Warfield 


Lawrence Winters 


BASS-BARITONES 


Fernando Corena 
Richard Cross 
Donald Gramm 
Cesare Siepi 
Kenneth Smith 
Yi-Kwei Sze 


VIOLINISTS 
David Abel 


Salvatore Accardo 
Christian Ferras 
Zino Francescatti 
Erick Friedman 
Carroll Glenn 
Szymon Goldberg 
Jaime Laredo 
Johanna Martzy 
Yehudi Menuhin 
Erica Morini 
David Oistrakh 
Julian Olevsky 
Michael Rabin 
Benno Rabinof 
Berl Senofsky 
Tossy Spivakovsky 
Zvi Zeitlin 








PIANISTS 


Claudio Arrau 

David Bar-Ilan 
Michel Block 
Coleman Blumfield 
Jorge Bolet 

Yury Boukofl 
Alexander Brailowsky 
Thomas Brockman 
Jean Casadesus 
Robert Casadesus 
Richard Cass 
Clifford Curzon 

Ivan Davis 

Joerg Demus 
Philippe Entremont 
Rudolf Firkusny 
Leon Fleisher 

Fou Ts’ong 

Malcolm Frager 
Claude Frank 

Olegna Fuschi 

Gary Gratiman 
Nicole Henriot-Schweitzer 
Lorin Hollander 
Grant Johannesen 
Julius Katchen 
Jacques Klein 
Theodore Lettvin 
Eugene List 

Lee Luv isi 
Maleuzynski 

Ozan Marsh 
Leonard Pennario 
Hans Richter-Haaser 
Charles Rosen 
Rudolf Serkin 

Alec Templeton 
Roslyn Tureck 
Ronald Turini 
Tamas Vasary 


Earl Wild 
DUO-PIANISTS 


Robert and Gaby Casadesus 
Gold and Fizdale 

Parsons and Poole 

Alfred and Herbert Teltschik 
Vronsky and Babin 
Whittemore and Lowe 


CELLISTS 


Gaspar Cassado 
Leonard Rose 

















Columbia 


ORCHESTRAS 
New York Philharmonic 


Leningrad Philharmonic 
The Hague Philharmonic 
Het Residentie Orchestra 

San Antonio Symphony 

with David Bar-Illan, Piano Soloist 
Netherlands Chamber Orchestra, Szymon 

Goldberg, Conductor and Violin Soloist 
NDR Symphony of Hamburg 


THREE BOX OFFICE FAVORITES 


Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 
and The Royal Scots Greys 

New York City Opera * 

Mantovani and His Orchestra 


VOCAL ENSEMBLES 


(Cameo Opera Company 
Golden Curtain Quartet 
Little Nlusic Theater 
New York Pro Musica 
Sexteto Vlexicano 
Vienna Festival Singers 


JOINT RECITALISTS 


Duo Cassado 

Gaspar Cassado and Chicko Hara 
Pierrette Alarie and Leopold Simoneau 
Beverly Archer and Francis Gile 
Eugene List and Carroll Glenn 
Benno and Sylvia Rabinof 
Eva Likova and Brian Sullivan 
Camilla Williams and Todd Duncan 


VARRATOR 


Felicia Montealagre 


Artists 
Management Inc. 


THREE SPECIAL NOVELTIES 


Rapsodia Romina 
Robert De Cormier Folk Singers 
Dick Schory’s Percussion Pops Orchestra 


DANCE 


Chicago Opera Ballet 

Joffrey Ballet 

Ballet Espanol-Ximenez-V argas 
Sujata and Asoka 

Les Grands Ballets Canadiens 


Kovach and Rabovsky 


INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


Beaux Arts Trio of New York 
Berlin Philharmonic Octet 
Festival Quartet 

Lucerne Festival Strings 

Max Jaffa Trio 

Tipton’s Music for Tonight 
Netherlands String Quartet 
New York Brass Quintet 
New York Concert Trio 
Paganini Quartet 


CHORUS 


Robert Shaw Chorale 
Orfeon Chorus of Coimbra, Portugal 
Obernkirchen Children’s Chorus 


THEATER 
Marcel Marceau 


Pitlochry Festival Company of Scotland 
“U.S. A.” (John Dos Passos 


165 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


eerie (LEONARD BERNSTEIN 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 











ONE OF AMERICA’S MOST EXCITINGLY VITAL ORGANIZATIONS 


1 ORK CTY 
OPERA COMPA 


PRESENTATIONS OF OPERA AS STAGED, PRODUCED AND 
ACCLAIMED AT NEW YORK’S FAMED CITY CENTER 





JULIUS RUDEL/ ARTISTIC DIRECTOR 





PERSONAL DIRECTION: KURT WEINHOLD 
THOMAS THOMPSON, Associate 
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COMPANY OF 120 





LENINGRAD 
PHILHARMONIC 


The Saturday Review reporting on their visit to London in the fall of 1960: 


“... THE FINEST ORCHESTRA YET HEARD IN THESE ISLANDS... Only the Lenin- 
graders offer an amalgamation of ALL THE VIRTUES DESIRABLE IN AN ORCHES- 
TRA, plus a fiery discipline peculiarly their own...AN ENSEMBLE THAT HAS 
TAUGHT US MORE ABOUT THE ART OF ORCHESTRAL PLAYING THAN ANY 
VISITORS TO BRITAIN SINCE THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC UNDER TOSCANINI 
CAME HERE THIRTY YEARS AGO.” 








IN COOPERATION WITH THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, THE ROBERT SHAW 
CHORALE WILL TOUR THE SOVIET UNION. THE LENINGRAD PHILHARMONIC 
WILL MAKE A LIMITED TOUR OF THE U.S.A. AND CANADA DURING THE PERIOD 
OCTOBER 15 - DECEMBER 1, 1962. 


PERSONAL DIRECTION: SCHANG, DOULENS AND WRIGHT 
DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON RECORDS 


A CULTURAL EXCHANGE OF TWO GREAT ATTRACTIONS 


robert Shaw 
Chorale) six 


American tour 
and orchestra | January 1963 











a varied program 






of choral MUSIC 


RCA RED SEAL 
RECORDS 














ROBERT SHAW CHORALE re 
miain he | t thing that has happened to 











choral musicina long, long time This bril 
liantly led group takes the curse off choral 
musi Itis alive, inquisitive and rewarding 
that VJ ha i has ,9 large and devoted an ° . , Ts r . ‘sy an! 
pce nee eye can write hi gales i oa $2 PI RSON Al, DIREC TION e SCHAN G, 
Chicago Daily Tribune DOULENS AND WRIGHT 
COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. ° 165 W. 57TH ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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DR SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF 


i ERE A AS 
HANS SCHMIDT-ISSERSTEDT 
& ISTVAN KERTESZ 
PERSONAL DIRECTION: ANDRE MERTENS 
» ; 












UTSCHE GRAMMOPHON 





SAN ANTONIO 
oY MPHONY 


GS MUSICAL DIRECTOR & CONDUCTOR EE 


VICTOR ALESSANDRO 


WITH 


DAVID BAR-ILLAN 


PIANO SOLOIST 


WINTER 1963 WESTERN TOUR 


Personal Direction: FOX & WILFORD 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. ° 165 W. 57TH ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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FIRST TIME IN AMERICA 


REGIMENTAL BANDS, PIPES, DRUMS AND DANCERS OF 


ARGYLL AND SUTHERLAND 
PATO MLAMD ERS 


AND y= 
OYAL SCOTS GREYS | 


[PERSONAL DIRECTION: COLUMBIA FESTIVALS ine. 












~ MANTOVANI 


AND ORCHESTRA OF 45 @ RETURNS FOR A 71H TOUR 

OF NORTH AMERICA @ SEPTEMBER 30- DECEMBER 2, 1962 
NOW BOOKING @ LONDON FFSS RECORDS @ PERSONAL 
DIRECTION: SCHANG, DOULENS & WRIGHT 
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Announcing with Pride 


UNDER THE GRACIOUS PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN JULIANA OF THE NETHERLANDS 


The First American Tour of 


THE HAGUE 
PHILHARMONIC 


(Het Residentie-Orkest) 


PERSONNEL OF 102 MUSICIANS 


WILLEM VAN OTTERLOO 
Conductor 


the Hague Philharmonic has been acclaimed not only in 
its homeland but throughout Europe and Great Britain. Its 
long overdue American debut tour is an event of the first 
magnitude. Performances by this renowned orchestra will 
be events long remembered by all lovers of great music 


AVAILABILITY: MID APRIL TO MID MAY 


al Direction: Kurt Weinhold 
THOMAS THOMPSON, Associate 











IGEL Records 


&% 
te 

«.. 
f 
ANC 





‘ 4 , 4 « 
obernkirchen children’s choir 
The 36 enchanting “Angels in Pigtails” will return in the fall of 1962 following a year’s 
absence for European appearances. Seven soldout American tours, 12 Town Hall concerts, 
9 major TV engagements have made them beloved across the continent. “In sum, nobody 
could fail to be completely enchanted by the sight and sound of this delightful chorus.” 
PERSONAL DIRECTION: KURT WEINHOLD —thomas Thompson, Associate (N. Y. Herald-Tribune, Dec. 13, 1959) 


ORPEEON CHORUS OF 


AVAL 183 1ek A 


















MALE CHORUS OF 80 VOICES 


“Equally adept in folklore and the classics, this versatile chorus performs with the impeccable ensemble and 





the exquisite beauty of a finely tuned orchestra.” “Here the soul of Portugal has found its voice.” 
AVAILABLE: OCT.-NOV. 1962— EAST, MIDWEST, SOUTH / PERSONAL DIRECTION: JUDSON,O’NEILL & JUDD 
COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. ° 165 W. 57TH ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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FIRST TIME IN AMERICA! . 
DIRECT FROM BUCHAREST! 
COMPANY OF 50 


"RAPSODLA ROMINL” 





PRESENTING THE 


ROUMANIAN 
NATIONAL 
FOLK ENSEMBLE 


AND 


BARBU LAUTARU 
ORCHESTRA 
MAESTRO |, BUDISTEANU 


CONDUCTOR 


A Fascinating program of DANCES, 
SONG and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
FIRST NORTH AMERICAN TOUR 
pening at Century 21 Exposition in 
Seattle 

ONE OF THE MOST UNUSUAL FOR- 
EIGN IMPORTATIONS OF THIS OR 
ANY SEASON. 


PERSONAL DIRECTION: 
SCHANG, DOULENS & WRIGHT 








ballet espanol 


ximenez gaa 









iperb dance stars from Madrid 
ind their company of 14 dancer: 
re scatellge nese ind Guitarist 


“ONLY FIREWORKS CAN 
FOLLOW THIS COMPANY” 
CHICAGO NEWS 

“4 STUNNING PROGRAM 
FILLED WITH 
EXCITEMENT” 

DETROIT FREE PRESS 


PERSONAL DIRECTION: 
SCHANG, DOULENS & WRIGHT 
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BRILLIANT REPERTORY 


ruth page EYE-FILLING PRODUCTIONS 


INTERNATIONALLY 


CHICAGO OPERA {CCLAIMED STARS 


CORPS DE BALLET AND 


ORCHESTRA 
FAMOUS GUEST ARTISTS 
a eC COMPANY OF 50 








“AN IMMENSELY ABLE COMPANY. WONDERFULLY VIVID.” 


{lfred Frankenstein, San Francisco Chronicle, 1961) 


SEVENTH TOUR JANUARY—MARCH, 1963 © Personal Direction: KURT WEINHOLD 


THOMAS THOMPSON, Associate 


DICK SCHORY «i: “rua a aller 
PERCUSSION POPS 3 












“SCHORY POPS CRASHING 
SUCCESS AT TOWN HALL" 


(New York Times) in their New York 
debut, Maestro Schory's fascinating 


orchestra with over 119 Brass and 
Percussion instruments was a tre . - * b 
mendous hit in its first concert tour Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 
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“BRILLIANT!” “A GEM!" “EXCELLENT!” 





—New York Times —N. Y. World Tel. & Sun —The New Yorker Magazine 
HOWARD GOTTFRIED and NICK C. SPANOS 
present 
a J 7 ; 
, * ih a ¢ ) 
r y , " 
SO HT 
-»' ii hi 
N ee) 
—, | 
rs ~— ¢ I~ . , 
ee 2 ee } rae pn 
aes < i a | ‘ Ti % 
: iy rd J 
WE \\ ae A NEW DRAMATIC REVUE 
LEV Adapted by JOHN DOS PASSOS and PAUL SHYRE ae 
Foc) Xe Directed by PAUL SHYRE lari Be 
; ~~! oe, Musical Director Orchestrations y | = 
; z ’ HERBERT HARRIS ROBERT COBERT >5 —— =m 
: PERSONAL DIRECTION: FOX AND WILFORD Ww 








THERLA NDS CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


SZYMON GOLDBERG / CONDUCTOR AND VIOLIN SOLOIST DUTCH ORCHESTRA SHINES IN DEBUT” “A \ DOU BLE DOZE 
f DUTCH MA STERS. .. WELCOM E £ BACK A SOON AS PO 
SIBLE.” (Ch [ago Dail ly News) 


HAMBER GROUP SUPERB” (Detroit Free Press) 











RETURN OF THE ACCLAIMED DUTCH ENSEMBLE BY PUBLIC 
DEMANI 
. THE ENSEMBLE PROBABLY HAS NO SUPERIOR.” (N.Y The musicanshir f G Idberg’s ensemble was nothing 
nes) f amazing.” (Indianapolis Times) 


STRINGS ARE SUPERB” (Minneapolis Star) 
THE ORCHESTRA WAS A JOY” (Minneapolis Morning Star) 


MASSED VIRTUOSITY...WHAT MUSIC AND WHAT MUSIC 
MAKING” (World-Telegram and Sun) 












Goldberg’s kind of string playing provided a paragon through 


the evening.” (Sat. Review) | PERSONAL DIRECTION: SCHANG, DOULENS & WRIGHT 
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Opera... 


(Continued from page 30) 

a deeply moving performance. Miss 
Amara’s specialty is high, gleaming, 
faultlessly supported top tones, and 
therefore she revelled in Liu’s exquisite 
phrases, so wonderfully blended and 
colored with the orchestral instruments. 

Though I did not mention Miss Nils- 
son first, she was, of course, the over- 
whelming feature of the evening. 

The others were familiar in their 
roles. Mr. Stokowski seemed tired, and 
the performance lacked the smashing 
power and brilliance of last season’s 
performances, although, as always, he 
elicited lush and beautiful sounds from 
the orchestra. The stage brass could 
not apparently see his beat (given with- 
out stick) and wavered in several places, 
though no such catastrophe occurred 
as did at one performance last season, 
when they came in fortissimo in the 
wrong place! Cecil Beaton’s decor 
seemed as lovely as ever 


Robert Sabin 


Vishnevskaya Triumphs 
In Debut in Aida 


Nov. 6—Louis Sgarro (The King). Mignon Dunn 
(Ameris), Galina Vishnevskaya (Debut) (Aida), 
Jon Vickers (Radames), Anselmo Colzani 
(Amonasro), Jerome Hines (Ramfis), Robert 
Nagy (A messenger), Carlotta Ordassy (A priest- 
ess). Solo Dancers, Act I: Suzanne Ames and 
Audrey Keane; Act II Lolita San Miguel 
Thomas Andrew, Hubert Farrington. Nino Verchi 
conducting 


To the list of triumphant debuts 
which have been highlights of Metro- 
politan seasons in recent years—notably 
those of Nilsson, Price and Rysanek— 
should be added that of the superb Rus- 
sian soprano Galina Vishnevskaya, who 
electrified the traditionally cold Mon- 
day night audience with a performance 
of the title role of Aida that was dra- 
matically searching and vocally mag- 
nificent. 

I cannot remember a more fiery char- 
acterization, or one more full of original 
touches, revealing a high intelligence 
and keen musical insight. And as for 
her singing, it was that of a master 
artist, although not of the impeccable 
order of her three illustrious colleagues. 

Her piano and pianissimo tones were 
exquisite. The sinuous phrases of the 
Numi, pieta and the O patria mia were 
pure gold, and her high tones had that 
disembodied quality that marks flawless 
support and release. Curiously enough, 
in forte passages the voice frequently 
took on a metallic edge and a vibrato 
that were disturbing at first, until one 
realized that they were probably in- 
grained and not a symptom of in- 
stability. 

Certainly, no soprano who could de- 
liver that thunderbolt of a phrase which 
Aida sings unaccompanied on the word 
“colpir” in the Triumphal Scene as 
Miss Vishnevskaya did could be ac- 
cused of insecurity. It soared down 
from fortissimo to pianissimo in glori- 
ous fashion, and, later, on her high B 
flat and C, she cut through the whole 
gigantic ensemble without any sign of 
strain. 


One of the many joys of the eve- 
ning was the splendid rapport be- 
tween her and Jon Vickers, who was 
the handsomest and most heroic-looking 
Radames since Martinelli, and who dis- 
played the same intelligence and refine- 
ment as Miss Vishnevskaya. It was his 
first appearance in the role at the 
Metropolitan, and, despite some vocal 
difficulties, it was a deeply impressive 
performance. 

How marvelously they built up the 
duet in the Nile scene! As Aida began 
her plea, Fuggiam gli ardori inospiti, 
she literally wound her body around 
his, and one saw him gradually melt, 
until, with the outburst, Ah no! fuggi- 
amo!, he yielded. Both artists were 
aware of text, and every word they 
sang meant something. 

Also new to her role at the Metro- 
politan was Mignon Dunn, as Amneris. 


B 





Louis Melancon 


Galina Vishnevskaya 


Badly costumed and made-up in Acts 
I and II, she was also vocally pallid, 
but she richly atoned in the Judgment 
Scene. Amneris’ outbursts of remorse 
seemed to be literally torn from her 
vitals, and she spat out her fury to the 
priests with savage abandon. She de- 
served the ovation she received. 

It should be obvious to everyone by 
this time that Anselmo Colzani is one 
of the best singing actors at the Metro- 
politan today. 

Jerome Hines’s sumptuous voice and 
noble bearing as Ramfis reminded me 
of Pinza, and Mr. Sgarro and the others 
were all keyed up. Mr. Verchi and the 
orchestra caught fire, and people were 
on the edge of their seats throughout 
the evening, which was _ punctuated 
with stormy ovations. One forgot the 
terrible production and forgave the ter- 
rible ballei and let oneself be swept 
away by Verdi’s gorgeous music. Viva 
Vishnevskaya! —-Robert Sabin 


Fanciulla del West 


Nov. 10—Same cast as Oct. 23, except: Dorothy 
Kirsten (Minnie). 

This was Miss Kirsten’s first complete 
Minnie at the Metropolitan, though she 
sang Act III without rehearsal on Oct. 
31, when Leontyne Price became ill 
in Act Il. 

Looking glamorous and for all the 
world like Barbara Stanwyck in any 
Western, Miss Kirsten did some of the 
finest and most appealing singing I have 
ever heard her do. Minnie is a very 
sympathetic role for Miss Kirsten’s vo- 
cal and dramatic gifts. She brandished 
her six-shooter with high realism, and 
galloped in on horseback in the final 
act without any sign of trepidation. 

Vocally, she was at her finest in Act 
II, where her voice rang with brilliance 
and beauty. —John Ardoin 


BROOKLYN OPERA 
Aida 


Brooklyn Academy of Music, Oct. 21—Herva 
Nelli (Aida), Ercole Bertolino (Amonasro), Jon 
Salvador (The King), Bettina Dubro (Amneris), 
Giovanni Consiglio (Radames), Irwin Densen 
(Ramfis), Margie Joiner (A_ Priestess), Glen 
Elisworth (Messenger). Carlo Moresco conduct- 
ing. 

Visually, the Brooklyn Opera Com- 
pany’s production of Verdi's Egyptian 
spectacular resembles the meeting hall 
of the local Knights of Pythias. But, 
vocally, the company can put on a 
rousing evening. 

Bettina Dubro was triumphant in the 
Judgment Scene; Ercole Bertolino, in a 
Tarzan leotard, was a defiant Am- 
onasro; Giovanni Consiglio, who is 
never the same in any two perform- 
ances, had many fine moments as 
Radames; and though Herva Nelli gives 
more the appearance of a Briinnhildé 
than a lithesome slave girl, her Aida is 
projected in resounding tones. 

Carlo Moresco gave an expert per- 
formance with orchestra. 

—Wriston Locklair 


Ua Bohéme 


Brooklyn Academy of Music, Oct. 28—Russell 
Scarfeo (Marcello), William Lewis (Rodolfo), 
Irwin Densen (Colline), Edoardo Assali (Schau- 
nard), Robert Falk (Benoit), Francesca Roberto 
(Mimi), Elizabeth Cole (Musetta), Robert Falk 
(Alcindoro), Julius Sassan (Parpignol), George 
Spelvin (a customs officer). Carlo Moresco con- 
ducting 

The Brooklyn Opera Company, in its 
next-to-last performance of the season, 
treated a capacity audience to an ex- 
hilarating performance of Puccini’s La 
Bohéme. A youthful cast, under Carlo 
Moresco’s well-paced baton, played the 
familiar story with real imagination and 
great style. 

Francesca Roberto, as Mimi, made a 
very strong impression. Her voice is 
wide in range, well focused, and al- 
together lovely to hear. Her acting is 
naive, but her voice is very fine. Wil- 
liam Lewis, an ardent Rodolfo, Eliz- 
abeth Cole, a marvelous Musetta, and 
Edoardo Assali, a sympathetic Schaun- 
ard, were outstanding in a cast that 
made this a very satisfying Saturday 
night for opera-going in Brooklyn. 

—Wriston Locklair 
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. dance 
in new york 


Ballets: U.S.A. 
Launch Season 


Anta Theatre, Oct. 8—Moves, Jerome 
Robbins’ two-year-old ballet, which was 
first shown in Europe in 1959, received 
its American premiere on the first night 
of his company’s three-week season. As 
termed by its choreographer, this is a 
“ballet in silence about relationships” 
and, as a program note further explains, 
“The score supports, conditions, pre- 
dicts and establishes the dynamics, 
tempo and mood not only for the dance 
but also for the audience. Music guides 
the spectators’ emotional responses to 
the happenings on the stage and creates 
a persuasive atmosphere for reaction. 
Moves severs that guidance.” 

Moves may well have severed that 
guidance, but what was left was, indeed, 
most empty. It appeared as nothing 
more than an old-fashioned theatrical 
trick. It was most disconcerting to listen 
to the incessant sound of point slippers 
being pounded on ANTA’s stage floor. 
The breathing of the dancers was also 
audible, as was the counting of some of 





them. Moves was nonrepresentational, 
empty, thin and, in other words, a 
total vacuum. Perhaps this is why it 


was received with such apathy by New 
York audiences 

The Concert, originally a delicious 
ballet as produced by the New York 
City Ballet, turned out to be pure 
Broadway as offered by this recent com- 
pany. The Concert was fun, at least, 
as performed by the New York City 
Ballet. At that time. it was Mr. Rob- 
bins’ private idea of the manner in 
which people responded to music at a 
concert, and it was replete with delicate 
aspirations and enchantment. Aside 
from the fact that it’s now a bit passé 
to make fun of classical ballet, one 
wishes that Mr. Robbins had at least 
used a classically trained company to 
perform such a ballet Arthur Todd 


a —— 


Events (which had its American pre- 
miere on Oct. 17) was disastrous. It is 
pretentious, full of choreographic 
clichés (notably the slouch, the snap- 
ping fingers and the pelvic wriggle). 
and poorly integrated. Mr. Robbins 
hints at a wide variety of themes: a 
race riot, the atom bomb, a homosexual 
encounter. But he comes to grips with 
none, and he does not come up with 
a single fresh or striking invention. The 
company again seemed jaded and stale. 
Robert Prince’s score was noisy rather 
than rhythmically vital; the Ben Shahn 
decor was hideous, except for the 
splotched backdrop at the end; and Ray 
Diffen’s costumes were drab. 

Something deplorable has happened 
to Mr. Robbins, despite his brilliant 
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Broadway and Hollywood successes and 
his triumphs in Europe. Let us hope 
that he will find once again the vitality, 
the invention and the high artistic qual- 
ity he once had. Robert Sabin 


American Ballet Theatre 

54th Street Theatre, Oct. 5 — Had 
American Ballet Theatre’s New York 
engagement opened with Harold Lan- 
der’s glorious ballet, Etudes, the entire 
season might well have had a greater 
success. (Closing - night standees were 
five rows deep to see this marvelous 
work.) Set to a score of Carl Czerny, 
orchestrated and arranged by Knudage 
Riisager, this ballet was _ originally 
mounted for the Royal Danish Ballet 
in 1948 

Another work new to American 
Ballet Theatre was William Dollar's 
Divertimento—Rossini. The music for 
this ballet was chosen from Benjamin 
Britten’s suites from Rossini, Matinées 
Vusicales and Soirées Musicales. This 
ballet was first produced in Brazil, while 
Mr. Dollar was acting as ballet master 
there under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Exchange Program. Frankly, 
it should have been left there. As re- 
vived and restaged at Lewisohn Sta- 
dium last July (see MusicaAL AMERICA, 
August, 1961), it was also a bore. 

Arthur Todd 





orchestras 
in new york 





Little Orchestra Opens 
With Mendelssohn 


Town Hall, Oct. 16—MENDELSSOHN 

Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage, Op. 27; Con 
certo in E major for Two Pianos and Orchestra 
(New York Premiere): Lobgesang (Symphony 
No. 2), Op. 52. Little Orchestra Society, Thomas 
Scherman, conductor. Pierre Luboshutz and Genia 


Overture 


Nemenoff, duo-pianists. Sadie Lindsey and Ruth 
Morris, sopranos. Robert Eckert, tenor The 
Choral Art Society William Jonson, musical 


director 


For the opening of his 15th season, 
Mr. Scherman again came up with an 
interesting and unhackneyed program 
Better still, he and his co-workers were 
in top form 

The Two-Piano Concerto, which re- 
ceived its initial New York perform- 
ance in this concert, was one of two 
Mendelssohn wrote at the age of 15 
It can stand on its own merits. Weber 
evidently was the model, but there are 
foreshadowings in it of the Capriccio 
Brillante that was yet to come. Ably 
seconded by Mr. Scherman and the or- 
chestra, Luboshutz and Nemenoff 
played it with their customary skill and 
finesse. 

The Lobgesang, taking the better part 
of an hour to perform, is not particu- 
larly interesting. While the choral parts 
and solos show Mendelssohn’s unmis- 
takable skill in writing for voices, it 
is only in the thrilling chorus, Die Nacht 
ist vergangen, that Mendelssohn reaches 


what Keats called the sublime. 

It was beautifully performed by Mr. 
Scherman, the Little Orchestra, and the 
young members of the Choral Art So- 
ciety, who sang with a fervor and choral 
skill that would be hard to surpass. A 
word of credit and thanks is due to Mr. 
Jonson, who trained the chorus, and to 
the soloists: Miss Lindsey, Miss Morris 
and Mr. Eckert. Rafael Kammerer 


New York Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic, 
Leonard Bernstein, conductor. McHenry Boat- 
wright, baritone; Irene Jordan, soprano; Vera 
Zorina, narrator; Virginia Babikian, soprano; 
Stanley Drucker, clarinetist. Schola Cantorum of 
New York, Hugh Ross, director. THOMSON: The 
Seine at Night. Mu.naup: Les Choéphores. De- 
BuSsSY: Rhapsody for Clarinet and Orchestra; La 
Mer 


Carnegie Hall, Oct. 12 


Leonard Bernstein continued his 
probing of the Gallic Approach with a 
superbly theatrical performance of Mil- 
haud’s Choéphores. Though over 40 
years old, the score’s violence and power 
still have a startling effect upon a 
listener. The eery incantations of Vera 
Zorina and the percussive chorus pro- 
vided the most potent moments of the 
concert, and McHenry Boatwright, 
Irene Jordan and Virginia Babikian 
handled their difficult music brilliantly. 

The Seine at Night fared well enough, 
but La Mer, though the orchestra played 
without fault, swelled and heaved in 
such an exaggerated way that sugges- 
tion (which Mr. Bernstein once cited 
as the essence of Impressionism) gave 
way to a sort of a sound-track, bigger- 
than-life realism. 

The miraculous playing of Stanley 
Drucker in the Debussy Rhapsody was 
all that anyone could have wished for. 

John Ardoin 


Gamson Conducts 
New American Music 


Town Hall, Oct. 12—Orchestra conducted by 


Arnold Gamson. Calvin Marsh, baritone. Nep 
Rorem: Eleven Studies for Eleven Instruments 
(New York Premiere). Virci. THOMSON: Five 
Sones from William Blake. Gio Watprop: Pres 
sures (New York Premiere). Marvin Davin Levy 
Kyros, Poem for Orchestra (New York Premiere) 


Let not anyone be misled by the ad- 
jective “new” that appeared in the ap- 
pellation of this concert. The novel as- 
pect of the event was only that three 
of the four works presented were New 
York premieres. Otherwise, these com- 
posers stand for conservative, not to 
Say reactionary, values in American 
music 

Only one of them is able to prove 
that to catch up with the times is not 
a prerequisite for the production of 
something meaningful. He is Ned 
Rorem, very frank about his stand, and 
no less sincere and convincing in his 
musical utterances. His Eleven Studies 
for Eleven Instruments (for eleven in- 
strumentalists rather, since more than 
eleven single instruments were on hand) 
is made up of pieces each of an episto- 
lary brevity, yet never sketchy in struc- 
ture. The writing is tuneful, the tex- 
ture highly coloristic. It is evocative, 
a little sentimental, yet never banal. 
The work has much of the elegance and 

(Continued on page 59) 








EVER BEEN AT A CHAMBER 
MUSIC CONCERT THAT WAS 
RAIDED BY THE POLICE? 


It sounds unlikely, but it can happen in 
New York City, and did happen quite 
recently at the Café Figaro in Green- 
wich Village. It was one episode in the 
going war between the Village coffee 
houses and the New York Police De- 
partment—an episode in which the 
police came out rather badly, as it hap- 
pens, owing solely to the compelling 
power of music over one lone city 
magistrate named Walter Bayer 

What was involved in Magistrate 
Bayer’s lengthy decision, however, was 
more than just one more series of 
chamber concerts in New York. The 
Figaro, under the enthusiastic musical 
direction of a quiet little player named 
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Saul Kurtz, has undertaken to commis 
sion mew modern works for its Sunday 
afternoon concerts on a regular basis, 
thus making it a staple item in the ex 
panding contemporary music scene lo 
understand how all this came about. 











and how the police could ever have 
become seriously embroiled with serious 
music, it is necessary to go back to the 
prohibition era and. even bevond that. 
to about 250 years ago in Europe 


Ihe history of the coffee house as a 


lop 1 omed act at the Bitter End 
Fred Wi rad Mal V ic CGrrece 

Center Charles Whittenhe: eft, the 
first composer recetve a commission 
from the Café Figaro, with Saul Kurtz 
director of the Figaro’s concert series 
Botton Frank Durkmar folK Singer 
at the Café Wha 
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cultural institution is at least that old. 
Painting, sculpture, music and poetry 
have all flourished sporadically there 
for as long as the coffee house has ex- 
isted in the western world. 

In his preface to the score of Bach's 
Coffee Cantata, Arnold Schering, perti- 
nently writes: “The taste for coffee did 
not reach Europe until the end of the 
17th century, spreading from the upper 
down to the lower classes. Tea and 
coffee houses were then opened through- 
out Germany, including Leipzig, and 
not without arousing a certain suspicion 
amongst the authorities.” That last 
Statement, though written at Halle in 
1925, could just as well apply to Green- 
wich Village which, only in the last 
couple of years, has introduced the cof- 
fee house to America, as it has intro- 
duced so many other things now part 
of our culture. There are a large num- 
ber of them there now, many dispensing 
only the customary coffee, espresso, and 
characteristic entrées along with the 
rare leisure and informality so much 
sought after in crowded New York. 


The fact is, of course, that any place 
frequented by college students, es- 
pecially where they may mingle freely 
with artists and intellectuals, is looked 
upon with a certain suspicion by their 
elders as a breeding ground for rebel- 
lion of all kinds. And since, in the 
independent and creative young, their 
art and culture and their social and 
political mores are so_ inextricably 
linked, those who deplore the one are 
likely to look askance at the other. 
In New York City, which has its own 
brand of conformity, the principal 
island of freedom is Greenwich Village, 
as has been well-chronicled in the past 
few years of turmoil. 

When the folk-singing tradition of its 
beloved Washington Square Park was 
threatened by the Park Commissioner, 
its adherents staged a series of sit-in 
demonstrations, and a few heads were 
cracked by police clubs in the ensuing 
arrests. A delegation headed by a lib- 
eral minister persuaded the mayor to 
intervene. 

Along with all such issues and con- 
flicts, the Village coffee-house imbroglio 
cannot be properly understood without 
considering the area’s unique relation to 
its surroundings. Seen from the real- 
estate operator’s eyes, it is purely and 
simply the most valuable piece of col- 
lective real estate in the world. Set in 
the heart of Manhattan Island, halfway 
between Wall Street and Times Square, 
it appears to him a still untapped gold 
mine, and its “cultural pretensions” sim- 
ply an obstruction. 

As Hermann Goering said “When I 
hear the word culture, I reach for my 
gun,” so the New York real-estate finan- 
cier might say “When I hear the word 
culture, I reach for my checkbook.” 
To the embattled Villager, that check- 
book is symbolically a gun held to 
his head. The coffee-house hassle is 
simply a small but integral part of the 
struggle that goes on constantly between 
those who would like to turn Green- 
wich Village into a drab but “elite” ex- 
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tension of Riverside Drive and those 
who would like to keep it an essentially 
Bohemian and artistic oasis. 


The chief bone of contention between 
the coffee-house owners and the Police 
Department is the law requiring all es- 
tablishments serving food and entertain- 
ment to procure a cabaret license. The 
owners contend that coffee houses are 
not cabarets; that the law does not ap- 
ply to them; that police licensing would 
make them nonoperable, owing to the 
necessity for every artist or entertainer 
hired for even one appearance to lan- 
guish at the police station to be mugged 
and fingerprinted; and that the City 
knows this and simply seems to be try- 
ing to put them out of business. They 
further contend that the law is an ob- 
solete “speak-easy” law devised solely 
for the control of liquor during the 
long-dead Prohibition era, and was 
never intended to apply to establish- 
ments not serving liquor: in other 
words, a mere pretext. 

So strongly do they feel about this 
that, in order to continue as before, 
they have suffered summonses at the 
continuing rate of one or two a week, 
at a cost of $25 or more per summons, 
and amid repeated warnings by the 
courts of severer penalties. They fur- 
ther claim that this police harassment 
has superseded a concentrated harass- 
ment by the Fire and Health Depart- 
ments, which was ended only by their 
strict, literal observance of all the fire 
and health laws, at staggering cost and 
to a degree far exceeding that observed 
by other establishments. 

Four of them have banded together 
to hire as their attorney a controversial 
and militant legislator, New York State 
Assemblyman Mark Lane. Early in 
October, Mr. Lane stated that so far 
the Mayor had failed to honor his 
pledge to put an end to the summonses 
while the City Council is debating new 
legislation suggested by Councilmen 
Isaacs, Treulich and Vogel, and that 
the police were still handing out an 
average of two a week to his clients. 


The Figaro, which has already won 
its exemption from licensing, gave its 
first chamber-music concert on Aug. 2, 
1959, and received its first summons on 
Oct. 4 of that year. Two policemen 
entered the café during a Schubert trio, 
broke up the performance, and issued 
a summons to the owner, Charles T. 
Ziegler, for not having a cabaret license. 
One of the patrons invited the mu- 
sicians and the other patrons to his own 
apartment for the rest of the concert, 
and a score or more of them heard it 
out there. The case attracted inter- 
national attention, and in court Mr. 
Ziegler declared: “I don’t see how Bach 
and Schubert can be evil enough to 
require a special license.” 

The complaint against the Figaro was 
dismissed for lack of evidence, and the 
concerts continued into their second sea- 
son. It was in the autumn of 1960 that 
the second summons was issued, on 
which Magistrate Bayer finally ruled 
on April 10, 1961. Judge Bayer’s de- 
cision, interestingly enough to musical 


people, was not based on the arguments 
concerning the intent and general scope 
of the law, but purely on esthetic con- 
siderations. Serious chamber music, he 
declared, could not be classified as “en- 
tertainment” under the meaning of the 
law. Thus, high musical art had laid 
steam-roller bureaucracy low. Orpheus 
had tamed the furies again. 

Obviously, this decision was cold 
comfort to the other proprietors, by 
whom the arbitrary distinction between 
serious art and expendable “entertain- 
ment” was bitterly resented. It was felt 
that such a ruling obscured the greater 
issue: that of treating the purveyors of 
free artistic expression as potential 
criminals, under a convenient and cyni- 
cally misapplied pretext. There has, 
of course, been periodic agitation in 
New York to take licensing, even of 
night clubs, out of the hands of the 
Police Department altogether, partly on 
the ground of its apparently capricious 
ministration. But, meanwhile, the 
fingerprinting and the court-summoning 
proceed alike. 

During visits to a number of the em- 
battled premises on Fourth, MacDougal, 
Bleecker, and Cornelia Streets, on con- 
secutive evenings, I found indeed’ a va- 
riety of offerings. In Greenwich Vil- 
lage, the emphasis is on the unique and 
particularized atmosphere of each place, 
sometimes tending toward the outré. 
The Bitter End Café, for example, has 
long, narrow tables radiating from the 
stage, lit by desk lamps with long thick 
hanging cords that coil like snakes, and 
ribald surrealist murals by Max Ernst. 
The Café Bizarre, which is on the site 
of Aaron Burr’s stable, has a “sinister” 
exterior and more surprises inside. No 
one is much like an'y other, but several 
of them also function as art galleries. 

If any one attribute unites the offer- 
ings, it is that of free satirical com- 
ment, whether folksy, avant-garde, or 
a combination of both. The Phase Two 
has a twice-nightly miniature revue, 
changed every few weeks, which at the 
time of my visit featured Bill Heyer 
and four other professionals in a witty 
series of sketches called Heyer Forms 
of Life. Psychiatry, segregation, Village 
politics, German rearmament, Super- 
man and the A.M.A. were among its 
targets. All this and much else may 
turn up in the beat poetry alternating 
with jazz at cafés like the Rafio. Poetry, 
folk singing and a steel band vie with 
each other nightly at the Café Wha?, 
with hootenannies (folk-song free-for- 
alls) in the afternoon. Folk singing 
and skits also enliven the Gaslight and 
the Bitter End, and, at the Café Cino, 
straight one-act plays are the attraction. 

The Cino proved to be something of 
a bridge to the different atmosphere 
of the Figaro. Unlike the others so far 
mentioned, the Café Cino has no cover 
charge, though it does take up a col- 
lection. And the owner has received 
four summonses, twice as many as the 
Figaro. It has presented more than 90 
plays, 12 of them originals. I saw one 
by John Chace called The System, a 
penetrating satire on sex relations, fea- 

(Continued on page 49) 














personalities 


The proceeds from Artur Rubinstein’s 
ten Carnegie Hall concerts this season, 
will be contributed to 11 of the pianist’s 
favorite charities. Following the first 
concert Mr. Rubinstein was presented 
with the Bronze Medallion of the City 
of New York for his contribution to 
the City’s cultural life. 

[he young Hungarian conductor of 
the Augsburg Symphony and the Buda- 
pest State Opera, Istvan Kertesz, made 
his debut in this country in two con- 
certs with the Detroit Symphony on 
Nov. 30 and Dec. 2. On Jan. 5 he will 
direct the Minneapolis Symphony, and 
later that month he will conduct Don 
Giovanni and Rigoletto at the Vienna 
State Opera. He has been re-engaged 
for the Salzburg Festival to conduct 
The Abduction from the Seraglio next 








From left: A Japanese hostess entertains Sylvia Rosenberg, 
violinist, and Seymour Bernstein, pianist, in Japan. The duo 
is touring the Far East till the end of March. In shirt sleeves 
and glasses is Mikhail Voskresensky, Russian pianist. The 
party was held following a concert in Akika 





summer, and he will return to the 
United States in 1963. 

Alexander Uninsky played a series of 
concerts in Angola and Mozambique 
during October. 

Jean Saunders has been re - engaged 
for the Bethlehem Bach Festival in 
1962. This will be the mezzo’s second 
appearance there in three seasons. 

Gina Bachauer arrived Nov. 9 to be- 
gin a tour of 34 concerts in 26 cities. 
Miss Bachauer and her husband, con- 
ductor Alec Sherman, figure promi- 
nently in humorist Emily Kimbrough’s 
new book, Pleasure by the Busload, an 
account of a tour through Portugal. 

Joan Sutherland will sing Amina in 
Bellini’s La Sonnambula when the 
Metropolitan Opera revives the work in 
a new production next season. Anna 
Moffo will also sing the role in this 
opera, which has not been heard at the 
Metropolitan since 1935. 

Folksingers Bill Crofut and Steve 
Addiss are currently giving a series of 





Pty Lute. 


concerts in West Germany, after a six- 
month tour of Africa and Asia spon- 
sored by the State Department. Their 
tour included Korea, Japan, Thailand, 
Taiwan, Cambodia, Indonesia, Burma, 
India, Kenya, Somalia and Ethiopia. In 
each country they demonstrated Ameri- 
can folk music, and they collected na- 
tive songs throughout their trip. 

Elaine Bonazzi will sing in the pre- 
miere of John La Montaine’s Christmas 
opera, Novellis, Novellis, which will be 
staged at the National Cathedral in 
Washington, D. C. on Dec. 24 and con- 
ducted by Paul Callaway. 

Glynn Ross has returned to the 
Teatro San Carlo in Naples, where he 
made his debut as a stage director 16 
years ago with Boris Godunoff. Prior 
to his Naples assignment, Mr. Ross 
staged three new productions for the 
current New Orleans Opera season and 
a new Carmen for Fort Worth. 

McHenry Boatright will sing three 

(Continued on page 74) 





Mike Zwerling 


Philharmonia. 


City News Bureau 


Arthur Judson and Siegfried 
Landau at a surprise birth- 
day party for Mr. Landau, with coffee in Winnipeg, 
conductor of the Brooklyn 


Ronald Turini and Shura 
Cherkassky toast each other 


Manitoba, where both pian- 
ists appeared recently. 





Lili Eijsten 


President and Mrs, Kennedy at the opening of the National 
Orchestra's season at Constitution Hall. This was the first 
time that a President attended the orchestra’s opening night. 
With the Kennedys are Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Schlesinger. 


From left: Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Robert Casadesus and 
the Netherlands Cultural Minister. The artists received the 
bronze statues of the International Edison Prize for the best 
vocal and concerto recordings of the year. 
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Spoleto 1961: George Shirley as Herod 


Ges | 2 years 


shirley: 


lo the met 


photograph and story by john ardoin 


When George Shirley stepped on the 
stage of the Metropolitan Opera for his 
debut as Ferrando in Cosi fan tutte 
Oct. 24, replacing Charles Anthony, the 
event was far more significant than most 
people in the audience realized. His 
Metropolitan debut came at the age of 
27, just two years after his professional 
operatic debut, and it marked the first 
time that a Negro tenor had been hired 
by the august’ house 

His career, apart from his crowning 
achievement of reaching the 39th Street 
mecca of singers, has been remarkable 
His first operatic appearance was at 
Detroit's Wayne University in 1955 
during his senior year. The role was 
Oedipus Rex, which he repeated this 
past September with the Santa Fe Opera 
in Berlin, and which he will sing under 
Stravinsky with the Washington Opera 
in January and record for Columbia 
Records 

His professional debut came in the 
summer of 1959, in Woodstock, N. Y 
as Eisenstein in Fledermaus, with the 
furnau Opera Players, where he was 
also heard in The Abduction from the 
Seraglio, L’Heure Espagnol, La Bohem 
and Bizet’s Djamileh 

A concert version of Carmen intro 
duced him to New York in April, 1960 
at the Mannes School of Music The 
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next month he was a winner of the 
American Opera Auditions, which sent 
him to Italy, where he sang two 
Bohemes in Milan and three in Flor- 
ence. While in Italy he tied for second 
place (with an Italian baritone) in the 
Vercelli Competition (no first prize was 
given) and, on his return to the States, 
he won the National Arts Club Award 

Don Jose in Carmen again boosted 
his career in January, 1961, when he 
appeared in the role in Boston under 
Boris Goldovsky. In the spring of 
1961, New York heard him in Rameau’s 
Les Indes Galantes (under Thomas 
Dunn), Verdi's Aroldo with the Amato 
Opera, and Bach’s B minor Mass (un- 
der Charles T. Lee). San Francisco 
heard Mr. Shirley in the 1961 Spring 
opera season as Rodolfo and Tamino 

As finalist from the Eastern Region 
of the Metropolitan Opera’s Auditions 
last spring, George Shirley won both a 
letropolitan contract and the Stuart 
and Irene Chambers Scholarship Award 
of $2,000 with his singing of Nessun 
dorma from Turandot 

He returned to Italy this past summer 
to sing six performances of Herod in 
Salome at Gian Carlo Menotti’s Festi- 
val of Two Worlds in Spoleto. He com- 
pleted the summer at Tanglewood, jour- 
neyed to Berlin with the Santa Fe 


Opera, and returned to New York for 
his debut with the New York City 
Opera on Oct. as Rodolfo 

Apart from Ferrando, Mr. Shirley is 
preparing Pinkerton, Hoffmann, and 
two roles in Macbeth for the Metro- 
politan. In addition to Oedipus in 
Washington, he will also appear there 
in March as Bacchus in Ariadne auf 
Naxos. Next season he will be heard in 
Haydn's The Seasons with the Cantata 
Singers in New York 

Both of Mr. Shirley's parents were 
musical his mother sings and his 
father plays the piano——and both en- 
couraged their son’s musical ambitions 
He studied for 10 years in Detroit with 
Amos S. Ebersole and a short while 
with Edward Boatner. He taught music 
in a Detroit high school, where he led 
the choir and glee clubs 

After a stint in the Army, he was 
ready to return to teaching when Themy 
S. George, a tenor with whom Mr: 
Shirley had studied, persuaded him to 
pursue an operatic career. His last 
teacher was Ruth Dawson in New York 

Mr. Shirley has been married for five 
years, and he and his wife Gladys have 
a 34-year-old daughter. Olwyn. Otello 
is the role Mr. Shirley dreams of doing 
(Calaf and Radames also intrigue him), 
but Otello. he says. “is not in the near 
future by any means—in 10 or 15 years 
maybe, but if never, then it will have 
to be never.” 


John Martin... 
(Continued from page 8) 

The fight to protect creative and self 
sacrificing dancers has been unending. 
and at the present moment some of 
our leading dancers are involved in a 
dispute about whether their concerts at 
Hunter College come under an enter- 
tainment license that would impoverish 
them still further without justification 

Wherever we look today in the my- 
riad fields of dance. we can see the 
mark of John Martin. He fought the 
good fight and he is still fighting it, 
courageously deflating the successes 
which he considers venal and saluting 
the failures that he considers noble. He 
is a veteran with the mental snap of a 
young beginner, and the whole dance 
world honors him as a part of our artis 
tic history 


Dynamics... 

(Continued from page 12) 

The Nuptial Dance, for instance 
is completely imaginative, but I used 
indications of tribal customs. In these 
movements I worked for the element 
of quick life. | wanted all the move 
ments to shimmer and asked the girls 
to feel as though their hands were 
trailing in water and to have a feeling 
like hummingbirds in their throats. | 
even made them practice with trays on 
their heads, so that they would walk 
tall and erect.’ 

To fit into a musical, dances must 
be capable of more than standing alone 
as concert works. “A producer and di- 
rector,” says Miss de Mille expect 
intelligent placing of dances to grasp 





the author’s and composer’s problems 
and the dynamics of the show. Bobby 
Lewis is very aware of music and the 
choreographer’s sphere.” But mounting 
all of this isn’t as simple as it sounds. 
In working in and out of a song or 
dance number, for instance, Robert 
Lewis states, “There is a certain dy- 
namic problem. After a song or dance, 
the dialogue scenes seem very pallid 
unless you raise the dynamic level. One 
method is to come out of the song or 
dance and heighten the dramatic scene. 
For this you need to find justification 
that word is important—and then you 
can gradually go into a more normal 
playing speed. Contrariwise, you have to 
bring up a dramatic scene before em- 
barking on a song or dance. Since 
Agnes staged both the dances and the 
musical numbers, I tried to get the stage 
ready for her and found out where she 
needed the people to start. I also try 
to get the people on or off preceeding 
or following such numbers to suit her 
purposes as well as those of the plot.” 

Directing a musical rather than a 
straight play is, as Robert Lewis finds 
it, “Different—it’s not greater or lesser. 
I love working with music and move- 
ment. However, it’s a tricky form to 
work with, because the elements can 
sometimes cancel each other out. Also, 
it's necessary to avoid stylistic errors 
In Kwamina, however, everything was 
show business, and we found that others 
would rather save their skins than save 
the show. A musical /ias to have proper 
collaboration between all concerned 
author, composer and lyricist, director 
and choreographer. If the whole thing 
works, it’s all better. If it doesn’t, even 
the good things suffer 

Since the only “good things” in Kwa- 
mina were due to Agnes de Mille and 
Robert Lewis, their sole contributions 
made it notable. However, it is always 
gratifying and enlightening to see pro- 
fessionalism of a high order in the 
musical theatre Obviously all they 
need next time are an author and a 


composer-lyricist who can equal their 
talents 

Coffee House War... 

(‘Cc ontinuec frol page 16 


turing an actor (James Gallery) with 


face almost as naturally funny as 
Harold Lloyd's ind seven others Jo 
seph Cino has plans for at least a dozen 
new plavs during the current season 

It was evident to me that these offer 
ings occupy much the same position in 
the theatrical world as the Figaro’s do 


in the concert world: thoroughly pro 
fessional, artistically progressive, and a 
vital training ground for the young 
artist with something to say. In out- 
lining now the Figaro’s musical plans 
and activities to date. I would like to 
make it clear that police control could 
In my Opinion, serve no more legitimate 
function in any of the other houses 
than it would here, and indeed no pur 
pose whatever save that of inhibiting 
and intimidating the artists. This seemed 
also to be the feeling of Councilmen 
Treulich and Vogel, after their coffee- 
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house tour conducted last season with 
columnist John Crosby. 

The Café Figaro makes no cover 
charge or collection of any kind. The 
concerts are admittedly a less integral 
part of its operation, since they are held 
only on Sunday afternoon rather than 
nightly. (Evening play readings in cos- 
tume are also held here from time to 
time.) The Figaro has more of a 
sprawling, old-world decor than the 
other houses, with a split-level floor, 
large patio-garden, much wood and iron 
grill-work, and even some stained glass. 
The owner is currently conducting a 
new battle with the City over the right 
to erect sidewalk tables. 

The same gay banter, bustle and 
camaraderie of bearded and beardless 
alike obtains at the Figaro as at the 
other houses. But once a concert has 
started, the patrons are stiller than many 
an uptown opera or concert audience. 
There is no seating while the music is 
on and no serving of food except dur- 
ing the main intermission. The pro- 
grams are listed in the concert an- 
nouncements of the Sunday Times and 
Herald Tribune but not reviewed by 
them. 

The opening concert of the fall sea- 
son, Oct. 1, was the Figaro’s 44th pro- 
gram of music. It has been the custom 
of Saul Kurtz to include at least one 
American work on each program, but 
it was only last Jan. 8 that the first 
especially commissioned work was per- 
formed: Charles Whittenberg’s Serenade 
on a Twelfth Night Carol, for flute, 
clarinet and cello. A total of five works, 
including a much-admired Trio by John 
Huggler, were commissioned for the re- 
mainder of the second season; and four 
so far have been requested for the third 
season by the following composers 
Ronald Roseman, Philip Dunigan, Ro- 
bert di Domenica and Mr. Whittenberg. 

A special “victory” concert, last May 
7, celebrating the court decision, fea- 
tured a new electronic piece by Mr 
Whittenberg. Mr. Kurtz hopes that a 
piano may be installed early in 1962 in 
the Figaro’s basement, which is now 
being sought from its present occupant, 
a printing firm. He also hopes that this 
expansion may be inaugurated by a 
concert featuring the premiere of an 
unknown, youthful chamber music frag- 
ment by Gustav Mahler. 
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CAFE FIGARO 
Chamber Music Concerts 


for advance copies of 
our program write 
186 Bleecker St. (at MacDougal) N.Y.C. 
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CAFFE CINO 


original ohe act plays nightly 
no admission * no minimum 
31 Cornelia St., N.Y.C., CH 3-9753 
between W. 4th St. & Bleecker—off 6th Ave. 
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David Bar-lllan, as soloist with Berlin Philharmonic in his first visit to 
Germany, discovers a new understanding 


When the brilliant young Israeli pian- 
ist David Bar-Illan appeared as soloist 
in Beethoven’s C minor Concerto with 
the Berlin Philharmonic, under Karl 
Boehm, in Berlin on Sept. 14 and 15, 
he was taking a moral as well as a mu- 
sical stand. He had been both attacked 
and defended in the Israeli press when 
he announced his acceptance of the 
Berlin engagement, and he had devoted 
a great deal of thought to his decision. 

The very fact that he was censured 
by part of the press of his homeland 
showed that some people still feel that 
Israeli and other artists of Jewish an- 
cestry should boycott Germany even 
today. Mr. Bar-Illan, however, believed 
that he should approach the new Ger- 
many with a willingness to believe in 
good will and international trust and 
understanding. 

His experiences in Berlin completely 
confirmed his belief that the new Ger- 
many is anxious to start with a clean 
slate, and that many Germans today 
take a keen and friendly interest in the 
young Israeli nation. He even found 
many people who spoke Hebrew, and 
everywhere he discovered an astonish- 
ing amount of information about Israel. 

Some of the older musicians, it is 
true, were a bit too eager to assure him 





Helmut Kiehl 
David Bar-Illan and Karl Boehm discuss their joint Berlin concert last September 


that they had never harbored anti- 
Semitic feelings and to tell of instances 
(probably true) in which they had as- 
sisted victims of the Nazi persecution. 
But even these demonstrations were 
well-meant. 

Born in Haifa in 1930, a third gen- 
eration Palestinian, Mr. Bar-Illan was 
too young to grasp the full horror of 
the Hitler period while it was going on 
But as a young member of the Israeli 
armed forces he came into contact with 
many of those who had fled Germany 
and the other countries under the Nazi 
heel, and he saw the terrible marks 
which the persecution had left. 

He had never been in Germany, so 
when the invitation came to be soloist 
with one of Germany’s greatest orches- 
tras, he felt musically honored, of 
course, but tense and challenged in 
other respects. But as soon as he ar- 
rived in Berlin he felt reassured by the 
friendliness and complete openness with 
which he was received. 

It was the late Dimitri Mitropoulos 
who set the whole thing in motion. It 
was his original idea that Mr. Bar-Ilan 
should appear as soloist with the or- 
chestra at the Salzburg Festival, and 
this in turn led to a contact with Mr. 
Boehm, later. Robert Sabin 
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IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


Each month, MUSICAL AMERICA Spot- 
lights one or more recordings of out- 
standing appeal and importance to open 
the Audio section. 


Ideal Lucia 


Donizetti: Lucia di Lammermoor. Joan Suther- 
land (Lucia), Renato Cioni (Edgardo), Robert 
Merrill (Enrico), Cesare Siepi (Raimondo), Anna 
Raquel Satre (Alicia), Kenneth MacDonald 
(Arturo). Rinaldo Pelizzani (Normanno). Or- 
chestra and Chorus of L’Accademia di Santa 
Ceciliz. Rome. John Pritchard conducting. (Lon- 
don A 4355* $14.94) (OSA 1327** $17.94) 


London’s recent release of Donizetti's 
Lucia di Lammermoor is not only the 
best Lucia on records but also an issue 
of major importance. The presence of 
Joan Sutherland in her first full-length 
role of the coloratura repertoire and the 
fact that this Lucia is complete are the 
reasons for such assertions. 

The average Lucia set runs approxi- 
mately one hour and 45 minutes; here 
we fall heirs to an added half hour of 
Donizetti’s score. 

Cuts traditionally observed have been 
opened: the scene of the storm-blasted 
night at Ravenswood Castle, between 
Edgar and Henry Ashton; the passage 
that connects the two sections of the 
Mad Scene: and a brief episode which 
immediately follows the Mad Scene. 
To be sure, a few repeats in these un- 
familiar stretches have been eliminated; 
otherwise, Lucia is offered in its en- 
tirety for the first time on discs 

That no stone has been left unturned 
in this highly responsible accomplish- 
ment is further apparent by the inclu- 
sion of a nine-minute cavatina and 
cabaletta, used by early interpreters of 
Lucia as an alternate for the familiar 
Regnava nel silenzio and Quando rapito 
in estasi (included at the end of the final 
side of the set). Richard Bonynge ( Miss 
Sutherland’s bel canto-minded husband) 
has, with scholarly thoroughness, gone 
into the origins and early vicissitudes 
of this scena. which are too lengthy to 
be discussed here 

Miss Sutherland and those in charge 
at London studios look upon this per- 
formance of Lucia as a document—and 
well they might! How do these restora- 
tions affect the opera? The repeats in 


Henry’s opening cabaletta intensify it. 
The restored scenes are not by any 
means some of Donizetti’s most notable 
work (excepting the dramatic storm 
music), but these additions do clarify 
the libretto. The storm scene, for in- 
stance, underlines the implacable hatred 
of the Ravenswoods and Ashtons, while 
the measures between the two sections 
of the Mad Scene bring us Henry’s re- 
action to this tragic turn of affairs. The 
brief episode that follows the Mad 
Scene, during which Raimondo excori- 
ates the informer Normanno, puts the 
blame where it belongs and leaves little 
doubt as to who is the real villain of 
the plot. 

Musically, this particular restoration 
proves an anticlimax after Miss Suther- 
land’s all-out E flat in alt. In the opera 
house, this would probably seem even 
more so, drowned out by long-sustained 
applause. London, however, must be 
commended for this restoration in its 
quest for a complete recording of docu- 
mentary as well as artistic value. The 
phonophile will be far less disturbed 
by this episode than would the opera- 
goer. 

The choice of John Pritchard to con- 
duct this performance was a happy one. 
It is obvious that Mr. Pritchard respects 
Donizetti’s score. His care and serious- 
ness are of the kind one generally asso- 
ciates with Glyndebourne performances. 
The British conductor neither rushes 
nor impedes the opera’s progress; he is 
sensitively aware of the music’s possi- 
bilities. 

Heading the cast is Joan Sutherland, 
the most talked-about singer of the im- 
mediate present. Let us say right away 
that this is Miss Sutherland’s album. 
We are told that Lucia was originally 
sung by a more or less dramatic type 
of singer, followed by such mistresses 
of brilliant vocalization as Patti, Sem- 
brich, Melba and Tetrazzini. With the 


disappearance of these supervocalists, 
Lucia seemed to become the sole prop- 
erty of a canary-bird type of soprano, 
a very specialized .singer whose tiny 
tones climbed into the stratosphere with 
laudable flexibility. With the appear- 
ance of Maria Callas, people began to 
suspect that there were other possibili- 
ties in the role. Callas emphasized the 
drama that rightly belongs in this mu- 
sic, but was not uniformly successful 
in presenting it all with vocal beauty. 

Miss Sutherland seems to fit neatly 
between these two approaches; the re- 
sult is an ideal Lucia. Her voice (of 
considerable size) proves steady and 
limpid throughout, with not an ugly 
tone from beginning to end. Despite 
this, the drama of the part is not 
neglected — she realizes the wan, ex- 
hausted Scott-Donizetti heroine to per- 
fection. This is a Lucia who must have 
had frequent recourse to the smelling 
salts between her bursts of assertion 
and despair. 

The role is superbly vocalized with 
much elaborate and novel fioritura, sung 
with remarkable flexibility and musical- 
ity. And it is good to hear the soprano’s 
firm and brilliant high D’s and E flats. 
What she has accomplished here is a 
definitive performance that discloses the 
growing measure of her genius. 

Next to Miss Sutherland, Robert 
Merrill stands out as Henry Ashton 
because of the caliber of his notable 
voice and the richness of its color. 
When Mr. Merrill takes hold of mat- 
ters midway in the Sextet, there is no 
denying the effect he makes. It is good 
that he avoids any overdramatization 
of this violent character. 

The role of Edgar Ravenswood has 
been entrusted to a young Italian tenor 
who is at the very beginning of his 
career—Renato Cioni. Miss Sutherland 
had especially requested his presence 
and, indeed, his best singing occurs in 





London Records, Hans Wild 
John Pritchard and Joan Sutherland recording Lucia 
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the Act I duet with the soprano. This 
is a lyric rather than a dramatic talent, 
which needs more weight and authority 
for the scene of the marriage contract. 
There is a hint of strain in high-lying 
passages of Mr. Cioni’s final scene (sung 
in the original key); his lack of mature 
stature is felt when Sutherland or Mer- 
rill is present. 

Cesare Siepi makes only a moderate 
effect as Raimondo. Those who portray 
gentle old men should not make the 
error of eschewing vocal vigor and 
amplitude. In opera, everything (like 
darkness on the stage) is relative. 

The sound of the recording is splen- 
did—much less exaggerated than some 
of London’s recent sets, where preoccu- 
pation with the height and depth of 
the proscenium arch and that much- 
loved word, directionality, have slighted 
the singers. Though surrounding space 
is still cherished, and more vocal pres- 
ence could be desired here and there, 
the total impression is superb. Rome’s 
Santa Cecilia Orchestra and Chorus are 
in finest fettle, and the sound appears 
at its best when these elements are con- 
sidered. In the interest of realism, Lon- 
don has availed itself of bright chatter 
and bursts of laughter for the festal 
scenes, of parchments being unrolled, 
swords unsheathed and flung with a clat- 
ter on the floor, and of thunder in the 
glen. —Max de Schauensee 


recordings 


*Indicates monophonic recording 
**Indicates stereophonic recording 


Distinguished Tribute 


BEETHOVEN: Nine Symphonies. Philharmonia Or- 
chestra, — a op conducting. Aase Nordmo 








ademas’ Christa Ludwig, 4 
soprano; ‘Wal or Eee. tenor; Hans H 
bariton la Chorus. (Angel 35954-61° 


439. s4)° (S3619" He? Hee $47. 84) 


[MusicaL AMERICA has invited the 
young American conductor Russell 
Stanger to review these historic Bee- 
choven recordings by his illustrious elder 
colleague.] 


With this new prestige album, Angel 
presents us with a distinguished tribute 
to a great conductor. Here are 16 sides 
of marvelous interpretation for the mu- 
sical connoisseur, and included are a 
booklet with a short forward by Mr. 
Klemperer, a note by his daughter, 
Lotte Klemperer, and an extended essay 
by the Dean of English music critics, 
Ernest Newman, On Listening To Bee- 
thoven Symphonies. 

With this new collection, Mr. Klem- 
perer reasserts his proprietorship as one 
of the leading interpreters of Beethoven 
today. What particularly impresses me 
is the obvious sincerity of the Klemperer 
approach: he is not trying to be origi- 
nal, cute or overly-educational. 

Klemperer is more wrapped up in 
his work than almost any other con- 
ductor I know. Add to this the per- 
sistence of a man whose tragic medical 
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history reads like a dictionary—frac- 
tures, surgery, serious burns, childhood 
diseases in his old age—and one can 
hardly be surprised that Klemperer feels 
a special affinity toward Beethoven, 
who himself suffered from great physi- 
cal ailments. Generally, then, Klem- 
perer projects the heroic “I have won!” 
aspect. This of course is the hero es- 
sence. Metaphorically and actually, it 
is Beethoven. 

The Klemperer approach to the First 
and Second Symphonies is excellent. 
Countless attempts have been made to 
correct certain of Beethoven’s composi- 
tions with erroneous, extraneous and 
superfluous minutiae. Klemperer does 
not fall into this trap (which breeds 
exaggeration, meretriciousness and in- 
correctness of style). He expresses per- 
fectly the almost stylized emotion of 
the early Beethoven: moreover, he 
breathes rare beauty into both. 

In the opening Adagio Molto of the 
First Symphony, Klemperer captures 
quickly the classical spirit of the young 
lion. The series of resolving chords 
which opens the First—dwelt over more 
considerably by his more romantic col- 
leagues—is almost casually played. The 
conductor then moves to the heart of 
the introduction. Here, infectious im- 
petus and comely expedition are his. 

His reading of the Second is in the 
same style, although we begin to get a 
glimmer of a more expansive pro- 
fundity. He gives a superb interpre- 
tation —- tempos are just righ 
chooses not to evoke the Sir Thomas 
Beecham sense of humor which may 
be found in the performances of many 
of my colleagues. 

And with the miracle of the Eroica 
comes an illuminating and thoroughly 
satisfying Klemperer performance. In 
fact, this might well be one of the best 
obtainable interpretations. Two works 
in our musical history seem to have 
closed one epoch and opened another: 
they are the Eroica and Tristan. Under 
Klemperer’s Titian-like baton, the score 
boils with an effective and proper ex- 
citement which is both bona fide and 
lingering. His tempos are excellent and 
his conception heroic. 

The Fourth has always been one of 
my favorites. Klemperer gives it an ap- 
propriately distinguished reading. Of 
particular note is the excellent wood- 
wind playing by the orchestra men, 
notably the clarinets and bassoons. 

There are three versions available of 
the Klemperer Fifth: two on Angel 
(stereo and monaural) and one on Vox. 
The early monaural Angel is my favor- 
ite and one of the best recordings avail- 
able since the Furtwingler 1937 record- 
ing. In this early recording, engineers 
cooperated splendidly with the conduc- 
tor, and the dramatic urgency and 
thundering at heaven make this recorded 
performance a unique musical experi- 
ence. (The Klemperer Vox edition is 
also good.) 

The Pastoral Symphony also receives 
a fine reading. However, I prefer the 
Bruno Walter version on Columbia, but 
this is a matter of individual taste. 








Otto Klemperer 


The Seventh Symphony brings back 
memories to me—Klemperer memories! 
When I guest-conducted the Portland 
(Oregon) Symphony late in 1953, all 
I heard from the orchestra men was 
Klemperer. I must admit that Klem- 
perer and all the Seventh Symphony 
storics were coming out of my ears. 
Still, I was impressed. His Seventh 
Symphony justifies these stories. The 
dotted rhythms of the vivace are well- 
defin:d. Klemperer does not let up for 
a miaute on the orchestra, and though 
his pace is not as rapid as other con- 
ductors, there is inexorable drive. 

The Eighth Symphony receives a 
superb reading. The second movement 
is a celight, with the articulation of the 
strings and woodwinds noteworthy. 

The Ninth Symphony, sometimes re- 
ferred to as “Beethoven's problem 
child,” has dignity, spiritual essence and 
tremendous passion. The vocal quartet 
is well-handled and the sound is pleas- 
ing and well-projected. Though the 
chorv's is not always up to Beethoven’s 
demands, Klemperer evokes much from 
them and presents a convincing and ex- 
citing Ninth. 
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Conducting is a road over which one 
has to travel alone. One can only get 
the answers from the depths of one’s 
own soul. Personal experience, integ- 
rity, general goodness of one’s personal 
upbringing are all factors that enter into 
the personality and fabric of the con- 
ductor: these shape the ultimate worth 
of the conductor and his value to the 
world as a musician and citizen. 

The impact of Klemperer’s conduct- 
ing has been for a unique experience. 
Both he and Beethoven have touched 
my heart and intellect. And I have felt 
once again, as I did in Portland, the 
presence of an older colleague who 
loved more than anything else in the 
world the spirit and substance of music. 

—Russell Stanger 


Lukas’ Latest 


Studies in Improvisation. Lukas Foss and the 
Po ey Chamber Ensemble (Victor LM- 
S58* $4.98) (LSC-2558** $5.98) 


The intense and diverse gifts of 
Lukas Foss are no secret. For years he 
has been a famous composer, lecturer, 
conductor, world traveler and good-will 
champion, most skillful of pianists, and 
finally professor. Such indefatigability 
has now overstepped mere self-expres- 
sion and (like Foss’s orderly - minded 
countryman Schoenberg) sought to 
found a school. He has fused his tal- 
ents in a practical theory whereby com- 
poser, performer and audience presum- 
ably share the simultaneous joys of 
creation. 

Foss explains it as “system and 
chance music,” based on new premises 
with a symbolic notation of his own 
contrivance. That notation is translated 
into sound by the performer who “holds 
the reins,” correcting rather than sur- 
rendering to chance. The rigid plan- 
ning makes spontaneity feasible when 
an ensemble rather than a soloist is 
involved. And the listener is pleased. 

The composer and his excellent col- 
leagues (particularly clarinetist Richard 
Dufallo) maintain that one welcomes 
an expression which need not presup- 
pose immortality to claim validity—the 
“validity” being the fascination of ever- 
changing contours, risk, unrepeatability, 
absorption in a process wherein any- 
thing may happen any time and never 
again. 

If the prime function and appeal of 
these studies lie in unpredictability and 
lucky accidents which should be heard 
live, a recording becomes as contradic- 
tory to the raison d’étre as a series of 
filmed kaleidescope images. The Victor 
release by definition offers nothing un- 
predictable after one hearing, and must 
be considered solely as a static docu- 
ment. Nor does the composer pretend 
to perpetuity, wishing only to distribute 
his still-rough experiments that others 
may develop them with more sophisti- 
cation. 

To judge the disc then is not to judge 
the intent. As heard here, the elements 
of chance and control become oil and 
water, and neither very pure. To quote 
Morton Feldman (who should know), 
the music of chance necessarily avoids 


‘ 


stylistic rhetoric. Rather than chancing 
a choice, its practitioners “choice a 
chance,” as Lou Harrison used to say. 
On Foss’s improvised tightrope, the risks 
are run over a wide net of standard 
compositional formulas. They emerge 
like unrealized doodlings from the com- 
poser’s notebok, for each piece bears 
his stamp (or that of his past influen- 
cers) and not that of a mass personality. 

The ultimate effect of the album’s 
larger pieces is of a long-hair jam ses- 
sion lacking the urgency of jazz—and 
jazz has never needed self-justifications 
like those on the record’s jacket. The 
shorter pieces have a certain initial 
poise: their predetermined sections all 
sound “right,” but they too collapse 
when the haphazard effect disjoins the 
formal cause. The listener is addressed 
by Babel, not by an artist with well- 
wrought, communicable ideas. 

The law of averages presupposes low 
points for anyone as prolific as Foss 
(or Milhaud or Hindemith). Perhaps 
his experiments are more felling when 
incorporated into bigger “set” pieces 
such as the recent Time Cycle or Con- 
certo. In themselves, they are smaller 
than the sum of their parts. 

—Ned Rorem 


Beecham Legacy 


Strauss: Ein Heldenleben. Royal Philharmonic, 
Sir Thomas Beecham es (Capitol G7250* 
$4.98) (SG7250** $5.98) 


My Favourite Overtures. Rossini: La Gazza 

ra; La Cambiale di Matrimonio. MENDELS- 
SOHN: A Midsummer Night’s Dream; The Fair 
Melusina. Ber.ioz: Le Corsaire. Royal Philhar- 
monic, Sir Thomas Beecham conducting. (Capitol 
G7251* $4.98) (SG7251** $5.98) 


More Beecham petivess. . ry” Minuet of 
the Will-o’-the-Wisps (from Damnation de 
Faust); Trojan March (from Tas Troyens). 
BuUsSY: Cortége and Air de Danse (from L ‘enfant 
preies). SaINT-SAENS: Dance of the Priestesses 
lacchanale (from Samson et Dalila). TcHat- 
KOVSKY: —, al ~ ene Onegin). MOZART: 
Entr’acte No. os, King of vue). 
Gounop: Mliew’s ‘Sleep, Crom: Roméo <o Juliette 
Royal Philharmonic 
ducting. (Angel 33865". 3498) ints aseese® ox 98) 


Capitol and Angel, through the happy 
fountainhead of England’s EMI forces, 
contribute anew to the still-expanding 
Beecham discography. Under the cir- 
cumstances of the great conductor’s 
passing, it is possible to read too much 
into Sir Thomas’ lustrous treatment of 
the Strauss tone poem. But can any- 
one who listens doubt the proprietary 
judgment of balances, of tempos, of 
emotional emphasis? We have had 
highly distinguished recent perform- 
ances of the same work from Eugene 
Ormandy (Columbia 6249) and Karl 
Boehm (Decca 9927). Beecham still 
manages to convey an extraordinary ad- 
mixture of heroism and ultimate fatality 
in his new Capitol presentation. 

When it comes to the adjoining is- 
sues of overtures and lollipops, Sir 
Thomas easily commands the day. I 
can not think of another musician who 
could condescend to such a title as 
Juliet’s Sleep without losing face. 
Granted, the music slides to success, 
but how seriously a Beecham considers 
these items! 

The excerpts from Samson are re- 
fulgent, and the Onegin valse is as re- 





doubtable as Angel’s delicious cover 
portrait of the baronet a la Cecil 
Rhodes, with palm trees and jalousie 
blinds suggesting the golden apogee of 
a superb and devoted musical master. 
In the selection of overtures, one par- 
ticularly welcomes The Fair Melusina, 
a typical instance of Sir Thomas’ en- 
thusiasm for the less - than - hallowed 
minor masterpiece. —John W. Clark 


Definitive Tchaikovsky? 
TcHalkovsky: Symphonies Nos. 4, 5, 6. Leningrad 
Philharmonic, 

{Deutsche mt. dt Bescptty, conten 


it is difficult to resist the urge to call 
these three discs definitive—not just be- 
cause this is a Russian orchestra playing 
Russian music, but rather because of 
the particular sympathy and tempera- 
ment with which these noble, melan- 
choly scores are played. 

On the basis of these discs, the Soviet 
Union can claim one of the world’s 
most distin, ed orchestras. What a 
marked difference there is between the 
suave, humane playing of the Leningrad 
Philharmonic and the straightforward 
and occasionally rough Moscow Phil- 
harmonic! The Leningrad strings are 
supple and their ensemble immaculate; 
the winds have body and spirit; and the 
brasses are miraculous in their power 
and virtuosity. 

The orchestra’s masterful conductor, 
Eugene Mravinsky, conceives these three 
works much as another excellent 
Tchaikovskian, Leonard Bernstein, 
does—taut and dramatic, with momen- 
tum and high coloration, and with 
rhythms and dynamics finely honed. 

The Orchestra is much better re- 
corded here than on other labels, such 


as MK. —John Ardoin 
Two for One 

Dvorak: Slavonic Dances. Op. 46, Op. 72. 
SMETANA: Orchestral ~y Fe, The Bar- 
tered Bride. Prague Karel Sejna 


conducting. (Artia ALP(S) 186-7** $5.98) 


At the special price of two discs for 
the price of one, Artia’s complete 
Slavonic Dances should overcome the 
doubts of those who think three sides 
of Middle European dance music, even 
from a master, can be excessive. I 
freely admit to skipping the more fa- 
miliar items on a second or third hear- 
ing; but the melodies have lasted this 
long only for good reason, and in this 
new stereo treatment they receive some 
of their best attention on records. From 
one who remembers laboriously chang- 
ing sides on the two old Victor sets of 
Czech performances back in the days 
of four minutes to a side, Artia has 
special thanks. The reader who would 
dismiss these as “too much of a kind” 
is directed to the lilting No. 6 and the 
highly humorous No. 7 of Op. 46, the 
rowdy, explosive No. 1 and the darkly 
romantic No.:-2 of Op. 72. All four 
appear on the second side of the edi- 
tion, and all four will make you want 
to turn back and go forward. (Side 4 
is devoted to fairly usual excerpts from 
The Bartered Bride.}\—John W. Clark 
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DISTINGUISHED 
RECORDINGS OF 1961 


Orchestral 


STRAVINSKY: Le sacre du printemps; 
Petruchka. Columbia Symphony, 
Igor Stravinsky conducting. (Colum- 
bia D31-300) 

BEETHOVEN: Nine Symphonies. Phil- 
harmonia wre | Otto Klemperer 
conducting. (Angel S-3619H) 

STRAUSS: Em Heldenleben. Royal Phil- 
harmonic, Sir Thomas Beecham con- 
»ducting. (Capitol SG 7250) 

RAVEL: Daphnis et Chloé. New York 
Philharmonic, Leonard Bernstein, 
conductor. (Columbia MS-6260) 

Srrauss: Death and Transfiguration. 
Vienna Philharmonic, Herbert von 


Karajan, conductor. (London CS- 
6211). 
HANDEL - BEECHAM: Love in_ Bath. 


Royal Philharmonic, Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducting. (Angel 35504) 
Tcuaikovsky: Symphonies 4, 5, 6. 
‘Leningrad Philharmonic, Eugene 
Mravinsky, conductor. (Deutsche 
Grammophon 138657-138659) 


Vocal 


MAHLER: Kindertotenlieder; Four 
Riickert Songs. New York Philhar- 
monic, Leonard Bernstein, conductor. 
Jennie Tourel, mezzo-soprano. (Co- 
lumbia MS-6197) 

ScHUBERT: Die schéne Miillerin. Peter 
Pears, tenor; Benjamin Britten, pian- 
ist. (London 5581) 

PouLeNc: Gloria. French National 
Radio-Television Chorus and Orches- 
tra, Georges Prétre, conducting. Ros- 
anna Carteri, soprano. (Angel 
S-35953) 

Mozart, Haypn: Arias. Haydn Orches- 
tra, Harry Newstone conducting. 
Jennifer Vyvyan, soprano. (London 
5600) 

MAHLER: Das Lied von der Erde. 
Philharmonia Orchestra, Paul Kletzki 
conducting. Dietrich Fischer-Dies- 


kau, baritone; Murray Dickie, tenor. 
(Angel 3607/B) 


Instrumental 


BRAHMS: Intermezzi. Glenn Gould, 
pianist. (Columbia ML-5637) 

BEETHOVEN: Trio in D major, Op. 9, 
No. 2. Jascha Heifetz, violinist; Wil- 
liam Primrose, violist; Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, cellist. (Victor LM-2563) 

Berc: Lyric Suite. WEBERN: Five 
Pieces, Op. 5; Six Bagatelles, Op. 9. 
Juilliard String Quartet. (Victor LM- 
2531) 

Haypn: Sonatas. Wanda Landowska, 
harpsichord and piano. (Victor LM- 
6073) 


BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 5. 
Chicago Symphony, Fritz Reiner, 
conductor. Van Cliburn, pianist. 


(Victor LSC-2562) 

BRAHMS: Piano Concerto No. 2. Chi- 
cago Symphony, Erich Leinsdorf con- 
ducting Sviatoslav Richter, 
(Victor LSC-2466) 

RavEL: Concerto for the Left Hand; 
PROKOFIEFF: Concerto No. 3. Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra, Erich Leinsdorf 
conducting. John Browning, pianist. 
(Capitol SP 8545) 


Operatic 


WaGNER: Die Walkiire; Gétterdim- 
merung (Excerpts) Helen Traubel, 
soprano; Lauritz Melchior, tenor. 
NBC Symphony, Arturo Toscanini, 
conductor. (Victor LM-2452) 

BELLINI: Norma. Maria Callas, Christa 
Ludwig, Franco Corelli, La Scala 
Orchestra and Chorus, Tullio Serafin 
conducting. (Angel S-3615) 

Donizetti: Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Joan Sutherland, Renato Cioni, Rob- 
ert Merrill, Cesare Siepi. Orchestra 
and Chorus of L’Accademia di Santa 
Cecilia, John Pritchard conducting. 
(London A4355, OSA 1327) 

RIMSKY-KoRSAKOFF: Tsar Saltan. So- 
loists, Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Bolshoi Theatre, V. Nebolsin con- 
ducting. (MK 206-C) 


pianist. 


JANACEK: The Cunning Little Vixen. 
Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Prague National Theatre, Vaclav 
Neumann conducting. (Artia ALPO 
88B/L) 

Strauss: Elektra. Inge Borkh, Jean 
Madeira, Marianne Schech, Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau. (Deutsche Gram- 
mophon 18690/91, 138690/91) 

WAGNER: The Flying Dutchman. 
Leonie Rysanek, George London, 
Giorgio Tozzi, Karl Liebl. Chorus and 
Orchestra of the Royal Opera House, 
Covent Garden, Antal Dorati con- 
ducting. (Victor LM-6156) 
Marianne Schech, Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau, Rudolf Schock, Gottlob 
Frick. Chorus and Orchestra of the 
German State Opera, Berlin, Franz 
Konwitschny conducting. (Angel 
3616C/L) 

The Art of the Prima Donna. Joan 
Sutherland, soprano. Orchestra and 
Chorus of the Royal Opera House, 
Covent Garden, Francesco Molinari- 
Pradelli conducting. (London A4241) 


Historic Reissues 


The Young Caruso. 
(Angel COLH-119) 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 9. Bay- 
reuth Festival Orchestra and Chorus, 
Wilhelm Furtwangler conducting. 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Elisabeth 
Hoéngen, Hans Hopf, Otto Edelmann. 
(Angel COLH-78-79) 

Elisabeth Rethberg, Thirteen Arias: 
1919-1928. (ASCO A115) 

Recital by Serge Prokofieff, pianist. 
(Distinguished Recordings 102) 

Operatic Recital by Lotte Lehmann. 
(Angel COLO-112) 

Spanish Songs by Conchita Supervia 
(Angel COLO-113) 

SCARLATTI: 20 Sonatas. Wanda Lan- 
dowska. (Angel COLH-73) 

The Beloved Bjoerling (Volumes I, I 
and III). Jussi Bjoerling. (Capitol 
7239/7247/7248) 

Dame Nellie Melba, Opera Arias and 
Songs. (Angel COLH-125) 


Enrico Caruso. 





High Accomplishment 


ie Triple Concerto. Berlin Radio Sym- 
Geza Anda, 


phony, Ferenc Fricsay conducting. 

ist; Wolfgang Schneiderhan, violinist; Pierre 
ournier «Deutsche Grammophon LPEM 
19236* $5.98) 


This is a disc of high intent and ac- 
complishment. Everyone involved is a 
gifted artist, and the result can only be 
called ideal. Too bad the score is one 
of Beethoven’s weakest. Messrs. Anda, 
Schneiderhan and Fournier try hard to 
convince one that there is merit in the 
piece, but the final impression is one 
of beautiful playing of a minor lapse 
by a genius. —John Ardoin 


Debussy and Ericourt 
ae Laee's | Corner Suite; Suite Berga- 
ue; 4 Le petit Negre; 
Romant gmantigue, Danie Ericourt, pianist. 
Felae 9065** $5.98) 
This is the third disc in Mr. Ericourt’s 
project of recording all the keyboard 
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music of Debussy for Kapp Records. 
Besides the two familiar works, he in- 
cludes three early pieces (Ballade, 
Mazurka, Valse Romantique), which 
deserve to be in the limbo time has 
consigned them to, and one charming 
rediscovery (Le petit Négre), first cousin 
to the Golliwog. 

Throughout the disc, Mr. Ericourt 
plays with true beauty and great love. 
He has competition from Casadesus and 
Gieseking, but can well hold his own. 

—John Ardoin 


Angelic Exaltation 


Respicui: Laud to the Nativity. Horne 
(Mary), Marie Gibson (The el), Charles 
_ Magni Shepherd). 7 (ed. 

Los Ascot Ss apeeny and 
the Raper Chora’ allenstein 
Soancting. (Capitol oesTes $498) (SP-8572** 


The Laud to the Nativity, written in 
1930, receives its first recorded perform- 
ance in this release. A contemporary 


Sacra Rappresentazione, it is a throat- 
catchingly beautiful work couched in 
the idiom of the composer’s Trittico 
Botticelliano, modal, quasi-archaic, re- 
strained and—simply lovely. 

The Laud is sung in an English trans- 
lation, and the three soloists perform 
their parts with a kind of quiet exalta- 
tion. Marilyn Horne sings Mary with 
warmth, love and rapture. 

The Monteverdi Magnificat (from the 
Vespers of 1610) is heard in Ghedini’s 
1943 version. It is a somewhat fuller 
and richer realization of the work than 
Schrade’s, which was released about six 
years ago on Oiseau Lyre. Ghedini as- 
signs all the singing to the chorus, and 
his orchestra allows for a greater dis- 
play of color. .In relation to the Schrade 
it might be called lush, but I prefer it. 
Certain sections are marvelous in their 
effect (e. g. Deposuit Potentes and the 
Sicut Locus.) 

Both works receive ideal perform- 











ances and the use of sterco adds pleas- 

urable dimension. There is a smatter- 

ing of pre-echo in the Monteverdi. 
Michael Sonino 


Voleanic Elektra 


Ricwarp Strauss: Elektra. Inge Borkh (Elektra), 
Jean Madeira (Klytimnestra), Marianne Schech 
(Chrysothemis), Fritz Uhl (Aegisth), Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau (Orest), Fred Teschler (Der 
Pfleger des Orest), Renate Reinicke (Die Ver- 
traute), Hermi Ambros (Die Schlepptrigerin), 
Gerhard Unger (Ein junger Diener), Siegfried 
Vogel (Ein alter Diener), liona Steingriiber (Die 
Aufseherin), Cvetka Ahlin, Margarete Sjéstedt, 
Sieglinde Wagner, Judith Hellweg, Gerda 
Scheyrer (5 Miagde). Chorus of the Dresden 
Staatsoper and Saxon Staatskapelle, Dresden, 
Karl Boehm conducting. (Deutsche Grammophon 
BIEM 18690 and 18691* $11.96) 


In his highly interesting discussion of 
the interpretative and recording prob- 
lems of Elektra, Karl Boehm (for over 
20 years a close friend of Strauss’s) 
says: “In recording, my first concern 
was to capture the drama of the stage 
performance on the disc. . . . One must 
not have the impression that the singers 
have the vocal score in front of them; 
the pulse of the stage action must always 
be felt and must determine the expres- 
sion.” 

He has succeeded brilliantly. 1 can- 
not remember an operatic recording 
more graphic, more evocative of living 
theatre, more startlingly alive than this 
one. It is volcanic in power—the or- 
chestra and singers are demonic at 
times; and yet the detail is exquisite. I 
never thought to hear the performances 
under Fritz Reiner at the Metropolitan 
some years back equalled, but Mr. 
Boehm, like Reiner, is a magician with 
Strauss. 

Inge Borkh is no Varnay, but, if her 
voice is less resplendent and her con- 
ception less classic and noble, she is 
nonetheless a superb Elektra. In the 
recording, the superhuman demands 
that Strauss has made upon the singer 
and actress are even more apparent 
than in the theatre. Elektra, like Turan- 
dot, is a killer, vocally speaking. Yet 
Miss Borkh triumphs over it 

Jean Madeira had a notable success 
at the Metropolitan when she appeared 
with Miss Borkh, and her Klytamnestra 
on records is equally vivid. She can 
chew up all the scenery she wants; she 
makes this woman a thing of horror 
and grotesque decadence. 

A less fortunate choice was Miss 
Schech, who indulges in a sort of baby 
talk at the beginning, to convey the weak 
girlishness of Chrysothemis, and later 
resorts almost to Sprechstimme and 
screeches. 

Mr. Fischer-Dieskau’s voice is light 
for his role, but his German is a joy, 
as ever, and he gets inside the character 
as few Orestes do. The artists in lesser 
roles all deserve praise. Note the admir- 
able singing of the Five Maids at the 
beginning, all of them superior artists. 
There is no fatal economy here! 

Mr. Boehm points out that the cuts 
he has made correspond with those 
which Strauss himself made and au- 
thorized during the last 20 years of his 
life. He is a great artist and this splen- 
did recording offers proof once again 





Inge Borkh in Elektra 


that only great conductors can produce 
great recordings. 

It is a pity that Deutsche Grammo- 
phon did not include the libretto with 
its handsome booklet of notes, for Hof- 
mannsthal’s drama is a masterpiece, and 
librettos, no matter how poor, should 
always be included with opera record- 
ings. —Robert Sabin 


Horowitz and Cliburn 


Liszt: Funérailles; Au bord d’une source; Valse 
Oubliée No. 1; Hungarian Rhapsodies Nos. 2 and 
6; Sonetto del Petrarca No. 104; Liszt- Horow!tz: 
Rakéczy March. Vladimir Horowitz, pianist. 
(RCA Victor LM-2584* $4.98) 


My Favorite Chopin. Cuorin: Polonaise in A 
flat major, Op. 53; Nocturne in B major, Op. 62, 
No. 1; Fantaisie in F minor, Op. 49; Etudes in 


A minor, Op. 25, "No. 11, and major, . 10, 
No. 3; Waltz in Cc sharp minor, oe 6, 2: 
Scherzo in C sh minor, Van Cliburn 


arp 
pianist. (RCA Victor LM- 576% 98) 


In making available once again some 
of Horowitz’s celebrated Liszt record- 
ings, RCA Victor deserves the gratitude 
of all pianophiles. No less welcome is 
their release of Van Cliburn’s first solo 
disc, with its self-explanatory title, My 
Favorite Chopin. 

Aside from their intrinsic merits, 
these two discs afford some interesting 
side lights on what might be called the 
old and new dispensations in the art of 
piano-playing. For Horowitz and Cli- 
burn here represent the opposite sides 
of the same pianistic coin minted in 
romanticism. 

In extending 19th-century virtuosity 
to its ultimate, logical conclusion, Horo- 
witz founded the modern school of 
piano-playing. In his doctorings up of 
the Rakéczy March and the 2nd Rhap- 
sody, he not only outdoes Liszt at this 
sort of thing but Busoni, Godowsky, 
Rachmaninoff and Cortot as well. His 
performances are the most sensational 
and exciting exhibitions of pure, un- 
adulterated piano virtuosity to be heard 
on records. 

Cliburn’s beautiful Chopin playing 
harks back, on the other hand, to a 
more leisurely, less hectic, introspec- 


tive style of playing that is closer to 
the 19th century than it is to our own. 
Where Horowitz often overwhelms with 
his icy-pointed brilliance, Cliburn en- 
chants with the voice of the poet. 

This is not to say that Horowitz's 
playing is deficient in poetic sentiment 
where that is required, as in the lyrical 
passages of the Funérailles and Sonetto, 
or that Cliburn’s lacks bravura. The 
younger pianist’s Winter Wind Etude 
is as virtuosic as any. It is, however, 
in his hauntingly beautiful performance 
of the Etude in E that Cliburn is at his 
best. He also makes an epic poem of 
the great F minor Fantaisie, and acquits 
himself nobly in everything but the 
Polonaise, in which, by stressing minu- 
tiae, he misses the whole point of the 
piece. 

With respect to sound, these are also 
among Victor's best, even though Horo- 
witz’ thunderous fortissimos sometimes 
force the needle to rattle around in the 
grooves. —Rafael Kammerer 


Elegant Wolf “7? 


Huco Wot: Italian Son: mg Book (Excerpts): Auch 
kleine Dinge; Mir ward gesagt; Wer rief dich 
denn?; Nun lass uns Frieden schliessen; Du 
denkst mit einem Fadchen; Wie lange schon; 
Nein, junger Herr; Mein Liebster ist so klein; 
Ihr jungen Leute; Wir haben beide; Mein Lieb- 
ster singt; Man sagt mir, deine Mutter woll’ es 
nicht; Ich esse nun mein Brot nicht trocken mehr; 
Mein Liebster hat zu Tische mich geladen; Ich 
liess mir sagen; Du sagst mir, dass ich keine 
Fiirstin sei; Wohl kenn’ich Euren Stand; Wie soll 
ich frdhlich sein?; Was soll der Zorn?; ‘Wenn du, 
mein Liebster; Gesegnet sei das Griin; war’ 
dein Haus; Schweig’ einmal still; Verschling’ der 
— tego = bad in Penna. Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf, ©. Gerald Moore, accompanist. 
(Angel Seee3ee $5.98) 


A glance at the titles of the songs 
in this album will prove what an enor- 
mous range of mood and musical ex- 
pression Miss Schwarzkopf and Mr. 
Moore traverse. They perform with 
great elegance and versatility, and I 
only wish that I could offer congratu- 
lations without reserve for so distin- 
guished an album. 

But there are reservations. Miss 
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Schwarzkopf is in her most mannered 
mood in many of the songs, and her 
voice is pinched and hard in qualitv 
in many climaxes. And Mr. Moore is 
occasionally guilty of exaggeration, One 
has only to compare their performance 
of Wie lange schon with that of Lotte 
Lehmann and Paul Ulanowsky to see 
the enormous superiority of the latter. 
Miss Schwarzkopf does not reveal the 
warmth and tenderness that brought 
tears to one’s eyes whenever Lehmann 
sang Auch kleine Dinge. But she is 
always intelligent and musically expert. 
and, if she frequently does not say the 
last word, she says enough to make one 
grateful for this feast of Hugo Wolf. 
—Robert Sabin 


The Melody Lingers On 


Bartok: Music for Strings, Percussion and Cel- 
esta. HINDEMITH: Mathis ~~: Maler. Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, Herbert von rajan conducting. 
(Angel 35949* $4.98) Csassapes $5.98) 


HanveL: Water Music Suite (arr. Berey . 
ZaRT: Serenade No. os in G major, K 

kleine Nachtmusik); 

cores (K. tis) E 


Mo- 
. 525 (Eine 
ee German Dances; Ave 
Berlin Philharmonic, Her- 
Karajan conducting. (Angel 35948*° 

$3.98)” (S35948"* $5.98) 

In inapposite repertoire, the Berlin 
Philharmonic makes a powerful impres- 
sion throughout these two records. One 
rightly expects the Handel and Mozart 
to be beautiful; but particularly remark- 
able is the trenchant approach to two 
masterpieces of our own age, the Bar- 
tok and Hindemith. 

Neither item could be called an LP 
novelty, but these von Karajan inter- 
pretations, reproduced in stunning 
stereophonic definition, head all other 
versions of both pieces. 

Tension and menace seem to be in- 
stinctive in the Bartok performances, 
while exultation and pathos suitably 
prevail in the Hindemith. Both scores 
might have been conceived with stereo- 
phonic treatment in mind. In the case 
of Bartok’s composition, his original 
plan for placement of the orchestra has 
been seized by the Angel advertising 
staff as prophetic of stereo. 

The only regrettable aspect of this im- 
portant release is Angel’s tasteless cover 
for the contemporary scores. Did the 
left hand know how enchanting the 
right hand’s Watteau-like cover for 
Handel and Mozart was? 

—John W. Clark 


Incomparable Bjoerling 


Puccini: Recondita armonia and O dolci Mani 
from Tosca); Non piangere, Lid! and Nessun 
lorma (from Turandot); Ch’ella mi creda (from 
La Fanciulla del West}; Tra voi, belle, brune 
(from Manon Lescaut). Vervt: Ingemisco (from 
a Mass); Di tu se fedele flutto (from Un 
allo in Maschera). Poncute.i: Cielo e¢ mar 
from La Gioconda). Mascacni: Brindisi (from 
avalleria Rusticana). GioRDANO: Amor ti vieta 
from Fedora). Crea: E la solita — _ 
' Arlesiana). Jussi Bicerting. tenor. Rome 
House Orchestra, rich Leinsdort conducting; 
Maggio Musicale Fiorentino Orchestra, Alberto 
Er conducting; Vienna Philharmonic, Fritz 
Reiner conducting. 


The arias on this disc were recorded 
during the final three years of Bijoer- 
ling’s life and include the Ingemisco 
from the Verdi Requiem, his last re- 
cording. As six of the arias have been 
extracted from complete operas, vari- 
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Belshazzar's Feast by Gustave Doré 


ous other voices pop out briefly during 
the course of the record — Fernando 
Corena (Tosca excerpt), Renata Tebaldi 
and Giorgio Tozzi (Turandot excerpt), 
and Lucia Dani (Cavalleria excerpt). 

Most of these arias were previously 
recorded by Bjoerling between 10 and 
15 years ago. Comparison shows how 
remarkably consistent the sound of ‘is 
voice remained, becoming a little mi :e 
glowing and full in his lower voice, and 
more exalted, but with less of the old 
ring, in his top voice. 

The gem of the disc is the Nessun 
dorma from the complete Turandot. 
Unfortunately, the tenor is backed by 
uninspired and bad playing whenever 
the Maggio Musicale Fiorentino Or- 
chestra is involved. —John Ardoin 


Belshazzar, Bacchus and Ariane 


Watton: Belshazzar’s Feast. (Walter Cassel, bari- 
tone. Rutgers University Choir, F. Austin Walter, 
director.) —y = t_, 1 ~ r —" Suite _ 


2. Philadelphia Orc  Ormandy, 
ductor. (Columbia ML S667" 4.98) (MS 6267°* 
$5.98) 

This version of Walton’s panoramic 
oratorio is the first to be recorded by 
an American orchestra, soloist and 
chorus. Sonically it is a marvel, capi- 
talizing fully on the virility of Walton’s 
musical language. The chorus sings 
with such clarity and precision that the 
text is comprehensible without recourse 
to the liner. Mr. Ormandy and the 
Orchestra provide a superb base for 
the chorus. 

Unfortunately Mr. Cassel is prone to 
a mannerism that many American sing- 
ers seem to have: his R’s are enunci- 
ated so heavily that he seems to be 
performing diction exercises. (The re- 
sult is a strong middle-western accent. ) 
It is a shame that this mars his singing, 
as aside from this his performance is 
a very good one. 


Despite Mr. Cassel’s “R’s” and a few 
moments of pre-echo, this disc is rec- 
ommended for its perfect choral and 
orchestral lucidity (something very dif- 
ficult to achieve with Walton’s extremely 
heavy scoring and thunderous fortis- 
simos). 

The reverse side’s second half is given 
over for some inexplicable reason to 
Roussel’s second suite from Bacchus et 
Ariane. It too is accorded beautiful! 
sound. —NMichael Sonino 


New Telefunken Series 


BRAHMS: epymohons No. 2. Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra, he conductor. (Tele- 
funken TH 97005* $1 


TCHAIKOVSKY: “oo No. 5. Berlin Philhar 
monic, Willem Mengelber. conductor. (Tele 
funken TH 97001° $1 


Operetta Recital by Peter Anders. Orchestra ot 
the German opera House. . Hans Schmidt- 
Isserstedt, Walter Lutze, Johannes Schuler, Nor- 
bert, Schultz conducting. (Telefunken TH 97006* 


The Voice of Erna Sack. Chorus and Orchestra 
of the Berlin State Hugo Diez and Willy 
aa conducting. ( elefunken TH 97004" 


The Voice of Joseph Schmidt. 
monic and Berlin State 
segeowas conducting. 
$1.98) 


Berlin - 
oe Orchestra, Selmar 
(Telefunken TH 97007* 


Wacner: Excerpts from Lohengrin, Die Walkiire 
Die Meistersinger, Tannhduser and Das Rhein- 
old. Orchestra and Chorus of the Bayreuth 
*estspielhaus, p— Tietjen conducting: rlin 
State Opera Orchestra, Franz Alfred Schmidi 
conducting. Franz Voelker, tenor; Maria Mueller, 
soprano; Helge Roswaen: rm tenor: Rudolf Bockel- 
mann, baritone. (Tel en TH '97008* $1.98) 


Waoner: Excerpts from Siegfried and Tannhduser. 
Max Lorenz, tenor; Erich Zimmermann, tenor. 
Orchestra of the Bayreuth Festpielhaus, Hein, 
Tietjen conducting; Berlin State Orchestra, 
Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt conducting. (Telefunken 
TH 97003* $1.98) 


A quick glance at the titles above 
should urge any alert-minded collector 
of historic issues to buy this new Tele- 
funken series almost as a package. 
Those who have indulged in hand- 





wringing at the preemptory withdrawal 
of Camden’s similarly low-priced repre- 
sentation of great performances of the 
past must consider themselves warned: 
it is hopeless to expect any company 
to maintain lists of this type year in 
and year out. But there are enormously 
interesting things here, and at the bar- 
gain cost of $1.98 per LP, even the de- 
voted high-fidelity addict can well afford 
to take a flyer into purely musical 
territory. 

I would not classify Miss Sack within 
any sacred circle; her fame was due 
more to notoriety than to any particu- 
larly artistic virtues. Peter Anders’ en- 
chanting list of excerpts from half of 
anyone’s favorite operettas is altogether 
different; try the rueful aria of Prince 
Sou-Chong (out of Lehar’s Land of 
Smiles) and you may well feel we have 
no one superior for this genre today. 
The Anders recital has further interest 
to discophiles in its inclusion of several 
duets with the soprano Aulikki Rauta- 
waara, who was the Contessa for the 
famous Glyndebourne first recorded 
Figaro of the °30s. 

Equally rewarding is the important 
representation of Joseph Schmidt, 
adored in Vienna for his radio perform- 
ances, but almost never heard in pub- 
lic performances because of his dwarf 
physique. The style of his appealing 
singing often borders on the sentimental, 
but one can not deny the aural success 
of his work in Telefunken’s widespread 
choice of arias by Verdi, Mozart, Puc- 
cini, Mozart, Halévy and Donizetti. 

More controversial are the Bayreuth 
performances (and allied Berlin Wag- 
nerian efforts). Mr. Lorenz will prob- 
ably stand in the historic line of helden- 
tenors; he was considered a deeply af- 
fecting artist in the theatre. To a 
listener unacquainted with his histrionic 
impact, the Siegfried sounds explosive, 
the Tannhduser plausible. A fine love- 
duet from Die Walkiire by Maria Muel- 
ler and Franz Voelker has more musi- 
cal appeal, and the incredible sonority 
of the Bayreuth Orchestra recorded in 
situ makes the brief choral excerpt from 
the Cathedral Scene of Lohengrin par- 
ticularly felicitous. 

It is customary in re-pressings of 
older recordings that orchestral entries 
suffer most by comparison with the 
always - improving studio standards of 
today. Mengelberg’s Brahms Second 
sounds distinctly hollow, but barring his 
occasional idiosyncrasy to give too much 
attention to minor thematic passages, it 
has considerable interpretative strength. 
For the companion Berlin recording of 
the Tchaikovsky Fifth made in the same 
year, 1940, the technicians must have 
employed radically new components, 
for the sound is richer as if by a decade. 
The performance is stunning in a most 
welcome sense, as if all the fatigue of 
a hundred hearings were magically 
erased. 

It need only be added that Telefunken 
has published its Historic Reissues in 
dignified, attractive form. Each cover 
borrows from Michelangelo’s Sistine 
ceiling for its decoration; the notes are 





OF THINGS TO COME 


With Christmas almost at hand, most 
companies already have unleashed their 
grandes machines de combat. Before 
the tinsel is on the trees, there will be 
a big list from Angel (a complete Tann- 
hduser, excerpts from The Damnation 
of Faust and an important recital by 
Victoria de los Angeles), London’s 
promised new Messiah and L’enfance 
du Christ, RCA’s new lieder recital by 
Birgit Nilsson, and Columbia’s perform- 
ances by Richter, Ormandy, Bernstein 
and Stern. MusicaL AMERICA’s Decem- 
ber issue further includes a reminder 
of many illustrious performances issued 
throughout 1961, as further suggestions 
for tree-trimming. 

But any retail business always trains 
its eyes upon things to come, and two 
companies offer particularly interesting 
pickings for the year just ahead. Rich- 
mond-Telefunken has boldly plunged 
into the recently neglected field of his- 
toric reprints; its handsome initial list 
of reissues is reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue and 1962 will see ambitious new 
entries in the same popularly priced 
collection. 

Telefunken’s plans for the first 
months of the new year include two 
important sets: rejuvenation of piano 
rolls by composers (Grieg, Debussy, 
Mahler, Strauss, Saint-Saens) and by 
famous piano virtuosos (Teresa Car- 
reno, Emil Sauer, Ferruccio Busoni, 
etc.). The technicians responsible for 
preparing these reprints certify the 
sound as “good to excellent.” 

Telefunken also has plans for ex- 
cerpts from Verdi’s last two master- 
pieces, Otello and Falstaff, utilizing La 
Scala forces headed by Mariano Stabile, 
Aureliano Pertile and Gina Cigna. For 
dramatic contrast, there also will be a 
Kurt Weill program including excerpts 
from the original Threepenny Opera 
and its Parisian treatment a half dozen 
years later, two songs by Lotte Lenya 
from Mahagonny, and the domestic 
debut of Weill’s Ringelnatz. More con- 
ventional but thoroughly welcome will 
be a Brahms Fourth by Mengelberg and 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra. 


New in America is the famous 


Pathé-Marconi company of Paris, sud- 
denly adding to the local LP picture 
such distinguished talents as France’s 
Charles Panzéra, new performances by 
Schnabel and Cortot, and the voices of 
Rita Gorr and Regine Crespin, both of 
the Paris Opera. The American Pathé- 
Marconi releases amount to a connois- 
seurs’ list. They are not expected to 
sell in the quantity of the latest Callas, 
Rubinstein or Sutherland titles, but they 
contain music and musical performances 
of indispensable importance. 

The two Panzéra discs (Fauré and 
Duparc) republish material once avail- 
able on the RCA Victor 78rpm label, 
but also offer performances never be- 
fore sold in this country. Miss Gorr’s 
imposing uperatic recital ranges from 
Azucena to Isolde, with stirring appro- 
priateness; the Crespin concert offers 
one of the loveliest of all 19th-century 
arias, Mathilde’s Selve opaca from Ros- 
sini’s William Tell, plus moments from 
Otello, Tannhéuser and The Damnation 
of Faust. Cortot appears in Chopin, 
Brahms, Bach, Purcell and Schumann; 
Schnabel plays the Schubert Impromp- 
tus. In all, a series that deserves at- 
tention, purchase, and advertising from 
its sponsors. 

TV Futures: December will see the 
reappearance of the New York Phil- 
harmonic under Leonard Bernstein, 
with a Young People’s concert sched- 
uled for Dec. 1, and a Christmas pro- 
gram on Dec. 14, which will present 
“Christmas music of greater strength 
and virtousity than is normally heard 
during the holiday season.” Poulenc’s 
Gloria will be featured on the latter 
telecast, as well as music by Lukas 
Foss, Stravinsky, Berlioz and Britten. 

Looking further into the future, NBC 
has engaged Phyllis Curtin and Giorgio 
Tozzi for its two-hour color production 
of Montemezzi’s The Love of Three 
Kings. The opera will be performed on 
Feb. 25, with Alfred Wallenstein con- 
ducting. Joseph Machlis is in charge 
of the translation, with Kirk Browning 
assigned as director. NBC has also an- 
nounced Menotti’s Amahl for Dec. 2 
and the reshowing of its distinguished 
Don Giovanni on Jan. 25. 

—John W. Clark 





serviceable, and most recording dates 
are authenticated. Such thoroughness 
at modest consumer cost suggests Rich- 
mond-Telefunken can well become the 
“compact” in today’s record world. 
—John W. Clark 


Authentic Carols 


Early English Christmas Carols: Blessed may 
Thou be; Good Day, Sir Christmas; Now well 
—_ we mirth make; The Salutation of the 

a Tidings True; Be merry, be merry; Alma 

emptoris Mater; ‘Nova, nova; A song to sing 
Sr my child; Hail, Mary, full o grace: 
Lullay, lullow. Carol Singers of the Indian Hill 
Music Workshop, Mordecai Bauman, director, 
Marlin Merrill conducting. (Columbia University 
Press* $5.95) 


These gratefully unfamiliar carols 
date from 15th-century England, where 
their strict burden-and-stanza form was 
dictated by their role in church services 
in Advent. (Most of what we now 


call Christmas carols are not, strictly 
speaking, carols at all.) Ecclesiastical 
origins notwithstanding, these carols, 
with their unexpected stresses and 
charming mixture of Latin and English, 
make delightful and welcome additions 
to standard Yuletide fare. 

These 12 carols are part of the 30 
published by Columbia University Press 
in Early English Christmas Carols, 
edited by Rossell Hope Robbins (87 pp., 
illustrated with line drawings by Alex- 
ander Dobkin, $5). Mr. Robbins, a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Liter- 
ature and an honorary Associate of Co- 
lumbia University, provides an introduc- 
tion on the carol in general and per- 
forming suggestions and historical back- 
grounds on the carols in particular. 

The book’s text to some extent dupli- 
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cates the record’s liner notes (which 
were also written by Mr. Robbins), but 
this really is no reason not to get both, 
since the record was intended for listen- 
ing, the book for singing. As for sing- 
ing, the carols are intervalically easy but 
rhythmically tricky, and were originally 
written for professional unison, two- 
and three-part choirs. They were not 
intended for home consumption. 
—Michael Brozen 


Nonviolent Drama 


CHerusint: Requiem in C minor. Royal Philhar- 
monic and the Roger Wagner Chorale. Roger 
Wagner conducting. (Capitol P-8570* $4.98) 
(SP-8570** $5.98) 

One can certainly understand Bee- 
thoven’s admiration of Cherubini’s mu- 
sic, the Requiem in particular. Thank 
heaven that today we are beginning to 
correct the impression of Cherubini as 
a crusty old pedant who spent his time 
placing stumbling blocks in Berlioz’ 
career. 

This is a very good performance and 
recording. Mr. Wagner has some ex- 
tremely cogent ideas that he brings off 
brilliantly. He emphasizes the classic 
architectural lines and in no way senti- 
mentalizes the contemplative sections. 

It may not have the volcanic vigor 
and sweep of the Toscanini, which is all 
to the good. This Requiem does not 
call for violent drama. 

The recording is most felicitous (how 
judicious stereo engineering enhances a 
work like this!), although there are mo- 
ments of pre-echo and a strange bump 

a tape join?—in the Pie Jesu. But. 
taken by and large, the disc is a com- 
plete success —Michael Sonino 


CHECKLIST 
Rameau: Ballet Suite. Grerry: Ballet Suite 
from Céphale et Procris. Guucx: Ballet Music 


from the Operas. Felix Mott!, arranger. Hartford 


Symphony, Fritz Mahler, conductor. (Vanguard 
VRS-1075* $4.98) 
Delightful arrangements of music 


from ballets and opera-ballets of the 
18th century, delightfully played by an 
increasingly important American or- 
chestra. —M. B. 
The Call of the Carillon. John Klein, 
loneur. (RCA Victor LPM-2255* $3.98) 
Caroling on the Carillon. John Klein, carilloneur 
(Columbia CL 1056* $3.98) 

The Schulmerich Carillon Americana Bells 


Klein, carilloneur 
ville Pa., SC-100) 


Christmas songs and other evergreens, 
some just for bells, some with voices 
and instruments, all in execrable taste. 


caril- 


John 
(Americana, Box 147, Sellers- 


—M. B. 
Mozart: Don Giovanni (excerpts). Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau, Karl Kohn, Walter Kreppel, 


Sena Jurinac, Ernst Haeflinger, Maria Stader, Ivan 
Sardi, Irmgard Seefried. Radio Symphony of 


Berlin, RIAS Kammerchor, Ferenc Fricsay con- 
ducting. (Deutsche Grammophon LPEM 19224* 
$5.98) 

The “heart” of Don Giovanni ex- 


tracted from the superlative complete 


set issued last year with Fischer- 
Dieskau, an ideal Don —J.A 
Concert Brilliants. Fata: Ritual Fire Dance 
Griec: Last Spring. Braums: Hungarian Dance 


No. 5. Stpectus: Finlandia. GLaZUNOFP: 
(from The Seasons). TcHatkovsxy: Marche Slave 
Capitol Symphony, Carmen Dragon, conductor 
(Capitol SP-8559** $5.98) 


Chosen and played for their sonic 
pungency, with engineering spiced to 
match. J 


Autumn 
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Reverie for Spanish Guitars (Music of De- 
bussy, ow. Kreisler, Almeida, Albeniz, 
Ravel, Chopin, rahms). Laurindo Almeida, 
guitarist. (Capitol SP 8571** $5.98) 


This LP is for people who wish that 
Mantovani would form an all-guitar or- 
chestra. Mr. Almeida compounds his 
talents through “the miracle of modern 
multiple recording techniques.”—J. A. 


MENDELSSOHN: Symphonies Nos. 4 and 5. Ber- 
lin Philharmonic, Lorin Maazel conducting 
(Deutsche Grammophon LPM 18684* $5.98) 
Smooth, intelligent performances 
by a gifted young musician — Lorin 
Maazel. —J. A. 


Liszt: Piano Concertos Nos. 1 and 2. Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra, Constantin Silvestri conduct- 
ing. Samson Francois, pianist. (Angel, 35901° 
$4.98) (S35901°* $5.98) 

Hard-driven performances of both 
Liszt concertos. Good stereo sound, 


fine support by Silvestri. —J. W. C. 


Seventeenth Century Notets: BuxtTenupe: O 
Diener. Purce..: Morning Hymn. Scnutz: Venite 
fréhliche Stiinden, Herr, mun ladsst du deinen 
ad me; Paratum cor meum. COUPERIN: Audite 
omnes. Peter Pears, tenor. Emanuel Hurwitz and 
Nona Liddell, violinists; Terence Weil, cellist; 
George Malcolm. organ and harpsichord continuo. 
(LOtseau-Lyre OL 50200* $4.98) (SOL 60031** 
$5.98) 

For once, the word “ethereal” ap- 
plies, for music and for stunning per- 
formances by a dedicated band of 


music-makers. Not to be missed. 


—J. W. C. 
Joan Baez sings Folk Songs: Volume 2. Joan 
Baez, accompanying herself on the guitar, as- 


sisted by the Greenbrier Boys. (Vanguard VRS 
9094** $5.98) 


Innocence to the point of understate- 
ment is Miss Baez’s approach to a va- 
riety of engaging folk songs, but the 
lady’s Plaisir d’amour will never efface 
Yvonne Printemps’ treatment. 

—J. W. C. 





motion 
pictures 





Italian Extravaganza 


Neapolitan Carousel. Paolo Stoppa, Clelia Ma- 
tania, Vittoria Barracaracciolo, Jean Quick, Nadia 
Gray, Maria Fiore, Maria Pia Casilio Antonio, 
Yvette Chauviré, Folco Lulli, Sophia Loren, 
Giacomo Rondinella, Grand Ballet of the Mar- 
quis de Cuevas, African Ballet of Keita Fodeba 
and Corps de Ballet of the Rome Opera. Di- 
rected by Ettore Giannini. Choreographer: Leo- 
nide Massine. Music arranged and composed by 
Raffaele Gervasio. Produced by Lux Film Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

Neapolitan Carousel sets the Italian 
film industry back 30 years. Not since 
the “all singing, all talking, all dancing 
and all color” Warner Brothers musi- 
cals of the thirties has such a farrago 
been foisted upon the long-suffering 
movie-goer. 

Described as part “comedy-drama- 
farce-revue”, the film is a series of 
vignettes inspired by 300 years of Nea- 
politan songs. 

The cast of thousands (literally) is 
photographed in Pathécolor against 
some of the ugliest and most garishly 
painted scenery I have ever seen. Mas- 
sine’s choreography is best left unmen- 
tioned, and the music, though pretty, 
palls after two hours. —Michael Sonino 





television 





Opera By Abraham Ellstein 
Opens New TV Series 

Oct. 15—ABRAHAM ELLSTEIN: The Thief and the 
Hangman, opera in one act. Libretto by Morton 
Wishengrad. Rosalind Elias (Narrator), Frank 
Porretta (Micah), Robert Trehy (Man), Elaine 
Bonazzi (Woman), Ralph Herbert (Pursuer), 
Norman Atkins (Hangman), Mark Chalat 
(King), John Macurdy (Chamberlain). Sylvan 
Levin conducting. Presented on the American 
Broadcasting Company TV network 


This first of three hour-long specials 
on the TV series “Directions °62” 
seemed headed in the wrong direction 
much of the time. Morton Wishengrad, 
the librettist, has given to Abraham 
Ellstein, the composer, an allegory to 
unravel, one with a highly moralistic 
tone. A thief who stole because he was 
hungry reveals the guilts of those who 
judge and execute him. 

Mr. Ellstein’s vocal writing is uncom- 
plicated. The lines were easy to sing 
and equally easy to listen to. But the 
music, over-all, did not add up to much, 
and was not sufficiently dramatic to un- 
derline the seriousness of the opera’s 
subject matter. The production left 
much to be desired. 

Frank Porretta was the outstanding 
singer in a cast that was generally satis- 
factory. 

This was Mr. Ellstein’s first major 
work to appear on television. He has 
a workmanlike talent, and it will be 
interesting to see what he does in his 
next work, The Golem, which is now 
scheduled for the 1962 spring season 
at New York City Center. 

—Wriston Locklair 





Frank Porretta 








Orchestras... 


(Continued from page 44) 
grace usually described as Gallic. 
There was nothing to be enthusiastic 
about on the rest of the program. Vir- 
gil Thomson’s Five Songs from William 
Blake, a harmless effort (not even an 
effort, maybe!), is a further instance of 
his facility and accurateness in prosody, 
as well as of his efficiency in writing 
transparent accompaniments. But is 
this enough to make a composition 
worthwhile? As a critic, Mr. Thomson 
has on every occasion advocated the 
virtues of impersonality in musical cre- 
ation. As a composer, he lives up to 
his word. 


[hese songs are as imper- 
sonal as, say, Christmas carols 
Gid Waldrop and Marvin David 


Levy are as yet too immature to be 
dealt with on the same plane as Mr. 
Thomson. Mr. Waldrop’s Pressures for 
strings, despite the guesswork allowed 
by its pseudoscientific title, is not an ex- 
perimental work, but an uncomfortable 
journey toward the commonplaces of a 
bygone academicism. Mr. Levy’s sym- 
phonic poem presumably depends on a 
program not dispensed to the audience, 
perhaps on the premise that music de- 
pending on an extraneous subject must 
first make sense independently. Some 
cautiousness in the opposite direction 
would surely have been a help in this 
case 

Arnold Gamson’s direction through- 
out the evening was of perfect crafts- 
manship, searching and conveying as 


well. There was not much worth con- 
veying, unfortunately 

Ilhan K. Mimaroglu 
New York Philharmonic 


Children’s Concert 


Carnegie Hall, Oct. 14—New York Philharmonic 
lL eor stein and Se Ozawa conducting 
Sigur er, saxophonist. Desussy La Mer 
Fét dy for Saxophone 1 Orchestra 
Ravel Dance from Dapl 
Suite 





Leonard Bernstein carried his Gallic 
Approach theme to the first Children’s 
Concert of the season with a discussion 
of Impressionism. The show was video- 
taped for viewing at a later The 
script one of Mr. Bernstein’s 
better ones, and it was a little too much 
to ask an audience of children to sit 
through a complete performance of La 
Ver 

Seiji Ozawa, one of the new assistant 
conductors of the orchestra, led a sharp, 
alive performance of Fétes, and, with 
Sigurd Rascher as soloist, gave a beau- 
tiful performance of the 
Rhapsody 


date 
was not 


Saxophone 
John Ardoin 


Bach Festival Opens 
With B Minor Mass 


BacH 
Orchestra 


Carnegie Hall, Oct. 18 
Festival Chorus and 
conductor. Sara 


Mass in B minor 
Thomas Dunn 


Endich, sopran Joan Caplan 
mezzo-soprano Florence Kopleff ontralto 
Charles Bressler tenor Thomas Paul bass 
baritone; Albert Fuller, harpsichord: Gerald Tar 
ack, violin; John Solum and Marilyn Laughlin 
flutes; Melvin Kaplan and Ronald Roseman 
oboes; Howard Howard, horn; Robert Heinrich 
trumpet; Alexander Kouguell, cellist; Morris New 
nan, bassoor 





Bert Bial 


Thomas Dunn 

Remember Thomas Dunn. He is a 
young conductor of high ability and 
conviction. Too often, performances of 
the B minor Mass are heavy affairs 


that must be endured rather than en- 
joyed. With this performance, Mr. 
Dunn cleaned house. His chorus of 


20 and orchestra of about 25 (includ- 
ing some of the finest instrumentalists 
in New York City) radiated the in- 
nate brightness, cleanness and beauty 
of the work. 

Using his soloists and chorus in a 
concerto-grosso manner (with the solo- 
ists, as Bach intended, singing “choral” 
parts not doubled in the orchestra), ad- 
ditional clarity and variety were 
achieved. Thus, Et incarnatus est was 
sung entirely by the five soloists (who 
were excellent—and Florence Kopleff, 
who was superb). 

With the lightened textures, Mr. 
Dunn's quick, crisp tempos seemed just 
and appropriate; the Osana chorus in 
particular was a model of transparency. 
Only rarely did the musical lines bog 
down, as in the stretches following 
Pleni sunt coeli. 

This Bach series continues on Dec. 
22 with the Christmas Oratorio and 
concludes on April 20 with the St. John 
Passion. -John Ardoin 


Gold and Fizdale 
Soloists in Poulenc 


Carnegie Hall, Oct. 22 
Leonard 


New York Philharmonic, 
Bernstein, conductor. Arthur Gold and 
Robert Fizdale, duo-pianists; William Lincer, 
violist. Harris: Symphony No. 7. PouLenc: Con- 
certo for Two Pianos and Orchestra in D minor 
Beriioz: Harold in Italy. 


Roy Harris’s Seventh Symphony is 
a prime example of the American Ap- 
proach, but, since he did study with 
Nadia Boulanger in Paris in the 1920s, 
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his work could be fitted into the Gallic 
Approach by indirection. 

Mr. Harris once wrote that “it re- 
mains to be seen whether Walt Whit- 
man’s | Hear America Singing will 
prove to be the dying echo of an over- 
confident hope, or the prophecy of 
strong voices arising from the lives of 
millions of Americans.” 

It still remains to be seen, but there 
is no question that Mr. Harris dares 
to sing—and with a strong voice. De- 
spite its mighty passacaglia and varia- 
tions and its sinewy counterpoint, the 
Seventh is one big song. Loose-limbed, 
sometimes a bit garrulous and overen- 
thusiastic this music may be. But are 
not these characteristically American 
faults, and does it not have the equally 
characteristic virtues of sincerity, con- 
viction and vitality? Mr. Bernstein cer- 
tainly made us feel so in his eloquent 
interpretation. 

Another richly satisfying work of an 
utterly di‘ferent nature is Francis Pou- 
lenc’s Two-Piano Concerto, which was 
exquisitely performed by Messrs. Gold 
and Fizdale and the orchestra. Every- 
thing, from Mozart to gamelans, finds 
its way into Poulenc’s musical palette, 
but it all ends up as his. The astound- 
ingly original Berlioz work has its 
longueurs, but it will always remain a 
musical landmark, and it was imagina- 
tively played Robert Sabin 


Russian Program by 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


Carnegie Hall, Oct. 24 
Eugene Ormandy, conductor. Yehudi Menuhin 
violinist. STRAVINSKY: Fireworks. SHOSTAKOVICH 
Violin Concerto, Op. 99. Prokorierr: Symphony 
No. 6 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


This concert was the first of the New 
York season, a strike in Philadelphia 
causing the cancellation of the sched- 
uled opening. The program was quite 
unusual, consisting of three contempo- 
rary Russian works that are something 
less than repertoire staples. Stravinsky's 
Fireworks (1908), a short impression- 
istic essay, points toward future mas- 
tery, but does only that. Shostakovich’s 
Violin Concerto, not heard in New 
York since it was first presented here 
by David Oistrakh in the autumn of 
1955, is consequential and conceited 
music, and the way Yehudi Menuhin 
played it on this occasion made it sound 
stiffer and paler. 

Mr. Menuhin obviously had an off 
day. His performance did not reflect 
the accent of authority expected from 
a violinist of his stature; his intonation 
was ‘frequently faulty, his tone shrill 
and meager in the upper register; and 
his phrasing was disintegrated and un- 
yielding. He achieved a certain degree 
of eloquence in the third (Passacaglia) 
movement, but that was hardly suffi 
cient to save a generally disappointing 
performance. 

Prokofieff's Sixth Symphony, too 
may not be exvected to become a popu- 
lar favorite, although it deserves to b> 
one. It is a serious and touchingly sin- 
cere work, vexed, heart-searching, and 
remorseful in expression. Prokofieff’s 
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habitual playfulness emerges in the final 
movement, but only to give way to the 
prevailing somber mood. Eugene Or- 
mandy’s approach to this noble and sig- 
nificant work reflected his customary 
businesslike attitude, but one could feel 
that he was caught in the flow of the 
author’s candid speech. The orches- 
tra’s playing throughout the evening was 
in keeping with its high standards 
Ilhan K. Mimaroglu 


United Nations Day Concert 


U.N. Great Assembly Hall, Oct. 24—C.B.C. Sym 
phony, Sir Ernest MacMillan conducting. Gop 
FREY Ripout: Overture (New York Premiere) 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: Fantasia for Strings on 
Theme by Tallis. Werner Fox French Suite 
(after Rameau). Branms: Symphony No. 1! 


The 16th birthday of the United Na- 
tions was duly celebrated on what was 
described next day in the newspapers 
as “its gloomiest day”—still leaderless, 
and seemingly impotent to cope with 
the increasing threat to its existence, or 
with the growing pollution of Earth’s 
atmosphere by poisonous radiation. 

rhe orchestra of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation under Sir Ernest 
MacMillan having come to New York 
to participate in this occasion, its most 
welcome and appropriate offering was 
undoubtedly the serenely moving Fan- 
tasia by Ralph Vaughan Williams, the 
late, beloved composer who foresaw the 
end of the world in his Sixth Symphony, 
but whose grave Tallis work sounded 
like a fervent prayer in the Great Hall. 
For all the delegates present, it must 
have seemed like time standing still for 
one precious moment Jack Diether 


Manhattan Orchestra 


Hubbard Auditorium, Oct. 25—Manhattan Or 
chestra, Gregory Millar, conductor. BEETHOVEN 
Overture, Consecration of the House. SESSIONS 
Suite from The Black Maskers. Srrauss: Ei 
Heldenleben 

Gregory Millar, who was an assistant 
conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic last season, is now in charge 
of the orchestra of the Manhattan 
School of Music. For his first concert 
with the students, he chose an unusually 
ambitious program 

Things went much better in tuttis 
than in exposed passages (the wood- 
winds, in particular, sounded tentative. 
and the brasses seemed worn out by 
the end of the evening), which was to 
be expected in a youthful orchestra 
But surely Mr. Millar could have picked 
a program that would have demon- 
strated the orchestra’s strengths rather 
than its weaknesses. 

The Orchestra is large (I counted 
eight violas, ten cellos and six basses 
before I stopped), but the auditorium 
is small. The result was an aural as- 
sault that made it hard to concentrate 
on musical values Michael Brozen 


Karajan Triumphs With 
Berlin Philharmonic 


Carnegie Hall, Oct 27—Berlin Philharmonic 
Herbert von Karajan, conductor arl-Heinz 
Zoller, flutist. Bacu: Suite No. 2 in B minor 
STRAVINSKY: Symphony in C. BrETHOVEN: Sym 
phony No. 3 (Eroica) 





Angel Records 
Herbert von Karajan 


The two concerts given by the Berlin 
Philharmonic under Herbert von Kara- 
jan on Oct. 27 and 29 were surely 
among the most beautiful and memo- 
rable ever offered in New York. The 
orchestra is vastly improved in quality 
since its visit a few years ago, and it 
played its heart out for Mr. von Kara- 
jan in some of the greatest music ever 
written 

Mr. Zoller had a small but sweet 
and exquisite tone, and he played the 
Bach marvelously. Mr. von Karajan 
was at the harpsichord and treated the 
continuo tactfully. The performance 
was a bit 19th-century in style, but Mr. 
Zoller’s elaboration of the flute part in 
repeats followed 1|8th-century practice. 

In his delicious Symphony in C, 
composed in honor of the Lord and 
dedicated to the Chicago Symphony,” 
as the composer has somewhat anticli- 
mactically headed it, Stravinsky has 
solved to perfection the problem of get- 
ting away from the traditional heaven- 
storming symphony with its battle 
against fate. His music is as transpar- 
ent, as uninvolved as early Mozart. And 
with what enchanting loveliness the or- 
chestra played it! Never have I heard 
more exquisite, melting sounds. 

Mr. von Karajan’s Eroica was, to 
put it bluntly, sublime. Only a great 
conductor could have let us sense so 
completely its miraculous structure and 
human power without ever getting be- 
tween us and the music. He felt, as we 
did, that we were incredibly lucky to 
be alive and to have such music. 


Robert Sabin 


Price Soloist With 

Berlin Philharmonic 

Carnegie Hall, Oct. 29—Berlin Philharmonic, 
Herbert von Karajan, conductor. Leontyne Price, 
soprano. Mozart: Symphony in A major, K. 201. 
HANDEL V’adoro, pupille (from Giulio Cesare). 
BEETHOVEN d{bscheulicher wo eilst du_ hin? 
from Fidelio). BRUCKNER: Symphony No. 7 


This concert, like that of Oct. 27, was 
under the patronage of the Lord Mayor 
and Senate of Berlin and of the Ger- 
man Ambassador to the United States. 
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With one of our greatest singers as solo- 
its, it was a case of real hands-across- 
the-sea. 

Miss Price, looking charming in a 


green gown, sang the Handel with 
heroic elegance and the Beethoven 
with blazing sincerity. If her voice 


showed signs of effort, I am sure that 
it was from physical fatigue and not 
from poor production. 

The Mozart was as delicate and in- 
timate as chamber music, without ever 


losing its orchestral character. The 
string tone sent shivers down one’s 
back. But the magnificent Bruckner 


Seventh, with its poignant tribute to 
Wagner in the Adagio, was the over- 
whelming experience of the evening. | 
heard Karl Muck conduct this work 
in Leipzig in 1934, and Mr. von Kara- 
jan brought back vivid memories, for 
he was very like Muck in his complete 
dedication and all-embracing vision 
Someday, American music critics 
will join the public in realizing that 
Bruckner was the greatest symphonist 
since Beethoven. (But some of them 
will have to get reborn first.) At any 
rate, the audience at this concert felt 
no doubts about the grandeur and 
heartbreaking tenderness of this sym- 
phony. After almost an hour's intent 
listening, it stood and shouted its en- 
thusiasm for Mr. von Karajan and the 
orchestra for a long, long time 
Robert Sabin 


Bernstein Introduces 

Diamond Eighth 

Carnegie Hall, Oct. 29 3:00—New York Phil 
harmonic, Leonard Bernstein, conductor. Robert 
Casadesus, pianist. Satie: Parade (Conducted by 
Maurice Peress). DiamMonp: Symphony No. 8 
(Premiere, Oct. 26). Faurt Ballade for Piano 


and Orchestra. SAINT-SAENS: Piano Concerto No 
4 


David Diamond’s Eighth Symphony 
was performed in observance of the In- 
ternational Music Fund Concerts, com- 
memorating the 10th anniversary of the 
death of their founder, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky. It was tape-recorded by the 
American International Music Fund, 
the United States affiliate of the Fund, 
and will be submitted as an entry in 
the International Composers’ Contest to 
be held in Vienna in January, 1962, 
under the aegis of UNESCO 

In spite of all this, I awaited its pre- 
miere with gloomy forebodings, since I 
have heartily disliked nearly all of Mr. 
Diamond’s output during the past dec- 
ade or so. But a delightful surprise 
awaited me. The work held me from 
first note to last. It seemed inspired, 
coherent, fascinatingly knit and al- 
together compelling. 

It is strongly contrapuntal. The two 
massive movements are _ interrelated 
through the use of a 12-tone row, but 
the treatment is very free and tonal 
centers are constantly established. In 
the variations and double fugue of the 
second movement, Mr. Diamond's life- 
long devotion to classic forms bears 
rich fruit. They are both masterly in 
design and completely original in style. 
Mr. Bernstein conducted the work as 
if he had written it. 
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Satie’s Parade had such chic in 1917 
that Darius Milhaud was misled into 
the ridiculous statement that it would 
“stand in the history of French music 
as a date as important as that of the 
first performance of Pelléas et Méli- 
sande Today, it is obvious that it is 
flimsy, pretentious rubbish, and I can- 
not understand why Mr. Bernstein dug 
it up. It was devotedly conducted by 
Maurice Peress, one of the three new 
assistant conductors this season. 

For the poetic charm and exquisite 
shading of the Fauré, as well as the 
brittle but captivating bravura of the 
Saint-Saens, Mr. Casadesus was ideally 
equipped. His playing was a model of 
French directness, finish and elegance, 
and Mr. Bernstein and the orchestra 
gave him superb accompaniments. 

Robert Sabin 


Giannini’s Medead Is Heard 
For First Time in New York 


Carnegie Hall, Oct. 31—National Orchestral As 
sociation, John Barnett, conductor. Irene Jordan, 
soprano. GretRy-Mort.: Ballet Suite, Céphale et 
Procris. GIANNINI The Medead (New York 
Premiere ) WAGNER Siegfried’s Rhine Journey 
from Gétterddmmerung; Prelude and Love Death 


from Tristan und Isolde 


Vittorio Giannini has written an ex- 
traordinary setting of the Medea legend. 
[he monodrama for soprano and or- 
chestra, as it is called, was commis- 


Irene Jordan 


sioned by Irene Jordan through a Ford 
Foundation grant, and it was Miss Jor- 
dan who sang The Medead on this oc- 
casion, the opening concert of The 
National Orchestral Association 

Based on the Euripides tragedy, Mr 
Giannini’s version is a 


40-minute tour 
de force. The vocal line ranges—and 


rages above the staff for sustained 
periods. A propulsive, brooding accom- 


paniment, Wagnerian in size and sav- 
agery, makes a firm underpinning for 
the narrator’s grim incantations. Since 
Miss Jordan has a voice of consider- 
able size and staying power, she knew 
what she was doing when she asked 
Mr. Giannini for The Medead. It is a 





smoldering, soaring showpiece, and she 
received a most justified ovation. 
John Barnett and his young players 
did not spare themselves on this open- 
ing program. They dug into the Wag- 
ner excerpts with the same enthusiasm 
and seriousness that they brought to 
the superb Medead accompaniment. 
Miss Jordan could certainly be excused 
for her less-than-lyric Love Death from 
Tristan und Isolde. After the Giannini 
piece, a singer should have the night 
off. Wriston Locklair 


Greenwich Village Symphony 


Public School 41, Nov 3—Greenwich Village 


Symphony, Jorge Mester conducting. Ernestine 
Briesmeister, violinist. Purcett: Chacony in G 
minor for Strings. Mozart: Adagio in E major, 


K.261, and Rondo in C major, K.373, for Violin 
and Orchestra BEETHOVEN Romance in (€ 
major for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 50. SHosTA- 


KOVICH Incidental Music to Hamlet (United 
States Premiere). BEN Weper: Pieces for Strings, 
Op. 34. Haypn: Symphony No. 93 in D major 


A completely refurbished Greenwich 
Village Symphony began its fourth sea- 
son of free concerts under a new, 26- 
year-old conductor. Gone were the 
shaky intonation and the muddy ampli- 
fication—gone too were all but five of 
last season’s players. The ensemble of 
39 was actually smaller than last year’s, 
but you would never know it from its 
excellent sound. 

The budding maestro in charge of 
this transformation was Jorge Mester, 
graduate of Juilliard, who has already 
conducted widely, including a Salome 
at Spoleto. He was not afraid to ex- 
pose the new string section in the Pur- 
cell and Weber, and he concluded with 
an incisive and rousing Haydn perform- 
Mr. Mester is a real find. 

The violin pieces were played by the 
new concertmistress with rich tone and 
sure fingerwork, but without inner life 
or buoyancy. 

The concert also introduced to Amer- 
ica some early, or pre-purge, Shosta- 
kovich: nine pieces written in 1931 for 
a parodistic version of Hamlet a 
cheeky little warm-up, perhaps, for his 
notorious opera, Lady Macbeth of 
Mzensk. It really was unkind of young 
Shostakovich to mock so unmercifully, 
and in advance, his own middle-aged 
pretentiousness; but such are the un- 
foreseen hazards of “Socialist realism.” 


Jack Diether 


ance 


New York Philharmonic 


Carnegie Hall, Nov. 5, 3:00—New York Phil- 
harmonic Leonard Bernstein, conductor. Zara 
Nelsova, cellist. Leo Samir: Capriccio for Strings 
(New York Premiere, Nov. 2). MESSIAEN: Trois 
Petites Liturgies de la Présence Divine (John 
Canarina, ondes Martenot; Paul Jacobs, piano; 
Women's Chorus of the Choral Art Society, 
William Jonson director) BLOcH Schelomo 
Fatta: Three Dances from The Three-Cornered 
Hat 

For the fifth of his “Gallic Ap- 
proach” programs, Leonard Bernstein 
had selected Messiaen’s Three Little 


Liturgies of the Divine Presence, an ap- 
propiate selection if one assumes that 
Mr. Bernstein has arrived at the ex- 
ploration of the. approach to problems 
of musical creation at mid-20th cen- 
tury. No other composer than Olivier 
Messiaen has a better right to speak for 
the ways these problems are handled in 
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France today, not even Pierre Boulez. 
Mr. Boulez may be the central figure 
in contemporary French music; Mr. 
Messiaen enjoys that rarer privilege of 
being a progenitor. Boulez was one of 
his pupils, as was Martinet, Barraqué 
and Stockhausen. 

The present work may be taken as 
a cornerstone in Messiaen’s artistic life. 
Composed in 1944, it represents him 
with one foot in his predominantly 
Franckian past and the other stepping 
forward on a terrain yet open for fur- 
ther exploration. Vestiges of his previ- 
ous work are still apparent in pages of 
an overripe romanticism, while his 
search for new material is made mani- 
fest in more than one way: he employs 
an electronic instrument, the ondes 
Martenot, producing delightfully off- 
pitch sounds forming a novel blend 
with the sounds of a women’s chorus, 
and also exemplifying his inquiry into 
the possibilities of microtonality; he ex- 
periments with the sounds and rhythms 
of bird songs (reflected here in his writ- 
ing for the piano); he makes his interest 
in far-Eastern music manifest through 
his peculiar use of percussion instru- 
ments and through the modal character 
of some of his melodies. The work 
makes its facinating effect particularly 
through the composer’s skill in recon- 
ciling these virtually incompatible ele- 
ments. It has one obvious fault: it does 
not come to a stop while the musical 
discourse is still full of interest. 

The program opened with an Ameri- 
can work, Leo Smit’s Capriccio for 
Strings, the output of a mind torn be- 
tween academic pedantry and romantic 
expression. The Tchaikovsky theme 
(from The Sleeping Beauty) that Mr. 
Smit uses for his variations dries up 
like seed dropped on sterile soil. 

The second part of the program of- 
fered Zara Nelsova, who played Bloch’s 
rhapsody in a way to leave no doubt 
that she is one of the greatest cellists 
of our day. Leonard Bernstein and his 
men were obviously having a ball in 
the Falla pieces, and Mr. Bernstein may 
well be the best Flamenco dancer 
among conductors 

Ilhan K. Mimaroglu 


Orchestra of America 

Carnegie Hall, Nov. 8—Orchestra of America, 
Richard Korn, conductor. Arthur Whittemore and 
Jack Lowe, duo-pianists. Eric De_amMarter: Suite 
from The Betrothal. SpeNceR Norton: Partita for 
Two Solo Pianos and Orchestra (New York 
Premiere). JULIAN Orson: Concerto Grosso for 
String Quartet and Orchestra (New York Pre 
miere). Roy Harris: Variations on a Theme of 
Howard Hanson 

From the standpoint of the Orchestra 
of America and Mr. Korn, this was a 
brilliant beginning to their third season. 
Many difficulties have been happily 
ironed out, and the Orchestra is acquir- 
ing a personality of its own as well as 
a fine, smooth sound. 

From the standpoint of the program, 
however, it was a disappointing evening. 
Two premieres were offered, including 
one by a Latin American composer 
under Mr. Korn’s new policy of ex- 
panding to include music of both the 
Americas. 





Julian Orbon’s Concerto Grosso 
sounds like Chavez gone Stravinsky. 
The beginning is impressive and takes 
hold of the listener, but the grip is 
soon loosened, and the piece goes 
quickly down hill in a vague, rambling 
way. 

Spencer Norton’s Partita has a great 
deal of color but is eclectic to the point 
of losing all profile. Rarely were Mr. 
Whittemore and Mr. Lowe audible, ex- 
cept for exposed moments like the be- 
ginning of the second movement. 

The Delamarter Suite is strictly Palm 
Court music, and the Harris tribute to 
Hanson is feeble and inept. There was 
not a work on the program which 
seemed interesting enough to merit a 
rehearing John Ardoin 


broadway 


Milk and Honey 
Dances Outstanding 


Martin Beck Theatre, Oct 11—Burt Bier 
(Porter), Johnny Borden (Shepherd Boy), Ron- 
ald Holgate (Policeman), Mimi Benzell (Ruth), 
Robert Weede (Phil). Molly Picon (Clara 
Weiss), Ellen Berse (The Guide), Addi Negri 
(Mrs. Weinstein), Dorothy Richardson (Mrs 
Strauss), Rose Lischner (Mrs. Breslin), Diane 
Goldberg (Mrs. Segal), Ceil Delli (Mrs. Kessler), 
Thelma Pelish (Mrs. Periman), Lanna Saunders 
(Barbara), Tommy Rall (David), Arkin 
(Adi), Ellen Madison (Zipporah), Polacek 
and David London (Cantors), Matt Turney 
(Maid of Honor), Jose Gutierrez, Linda Howe, 
Michael Nestor and Jan Zachary (Wedding 
Couples), Renato Cibelli (Cafe Arab), Art 
Tookoyan (Man of Moshav), Reuben Singer 
Mr. Horowitz). Book by Don Appell. Music 
and Lyrics by Jerry Herman. Orchestrations by 
Hershy Kay and Eddie Sauter. Choreography by 
Donald Saddler. Choral arrangements by Robert 
de Cormier. Costumes by Miles White. Settings 
and Lighting by Howard Bay. Production staged 
by Albert Marre. Musical director, Max Gober- 
mar 








Juki 
Lou 


With a book that is a bit naive and 
commonplace and a score lacking in 
memorable tunes, Milk and Honey suc- 
ceeds through its superb cast of sing- 
ers and dancers and its admirable pro- 
duction 


It is significant to note how many 


of its best performers are recruited 
from the world of “serious” music and 
dance. Mr. Weede and Miss Benzell, 


whose singing is a delight, both won 
their spurs at the Metropolitan Opera 
Tommy Rall, excellent as a singer, actor 
and dancer, was a soloist in Ballet The- 
atre. And the cast of other dancers is 
a sort of who’s-who, including Matt 
Turney and Stuart Hodes, both of Mar- 
tha Graham's company, and Anthony 
De Vecchi, under another name a for- 
mer soloist at the Metropolitan Opera. 

Donald Saddler’s choreography holds 
the show together and provides the 
highlights, such as the charming Yem- 
enite Wedding and David's powerful 
soliloquy in song and dance. There are 
some pleasant, if not irresistible, tunes, 
like J Will Follow You, but it is the 
way they are sung that makes them go 

Molly Picon, of course, is a show 
in herself. A word of praise should 
also go to Hershy Kay and Eddie Sauter 
for their orchestrations, and to Michael 
de Cormier for his unusually bold and 
elaborate choral arrangements. Max 


Goberman, too, brings to the show the 
added dimension of a classical back- 
ground. Milk and Honey is as whole- 
some as it sounds, and it brings a dis- 
tinguished cast to Broadway. 
—Robert Sabin 


_ recitals 
in new york 


Emile Baume 


Town Hall, Oct. 17 
Berceuse; Grande 
legro de Concert 
sur un Air 
Gaillard); 








... Pianist 


CHopPIN: Fantaisie, Op. 49; 
Valse Brillante, Op. 18; AL 
Nocturne, Op. 72: Variations 
Allemand (1824); Mazurka (to Emile 
Scherzo, Op. 39; 12 Etudes, Op. 25 


Emile Baume, absent from New 
York since January, 1947, was long 
overdue for a return visit, for he is a 
sensitive artist of a kind all too rare 





Baume 


Emile 


these days. He does not have steely 
fingers that can slash through anything 
at lightning speed; he does not play 
everything with the precision and cor- 
rectness of an IBM installation; he is 
utterly unconcerned with fashions in 
piano playing and seems to have an old- 
fashioned preoccupation with his own 
soul and the composers whose music he 


performs 
Mr. Baume’s interpretation of the 
Fantaisie at once revealed his poetic 


freedom and sense of Chopin’s soaring 
imagination, The Allegro de Concert is 
unjustly neglected, for it is a sort of 
concerto-without-orchestra of genuine 
charm as well as bravura. Even the 
early Variations on a German Air are 
well worth an occasional revival. 

But it was in the Etudes that Mr. 
Baume’s full stature as_ interpreter 
emerged. Each was a world in itself, 
technically and musically, and each 
was reborn under his searching and in- 
tuitive fingers. Robert Sabin 
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The Singer’s 
Repertory 


The new Oxford Catalogue of 
vocal music includes virtually all 
the better-known modern English 
song writers—Frederick Delius, 
Peter Warlock, Ivor Gurney, R. 
Vaughan Williams, Gerald Finzi, 
William Walton, and many others 
—as well as such older composers 
as Purcell and Handel. 


Send for a free copy today. 
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Robert dePasquale . . . . Violinist Willard Straight’s conservative Sonata 


David Garvey .... . Pianist is 4 little naive (the final section, for 
Judson Hall, Oct. 13 (Debut)—Core.u: Sonata example, with its unmotivated, socko- 
in C major, No. 3. Jack Gorriies: Pastorale for boffo rush to the end, was almost 


Violin and Piano (1952) 
Wittarp Srraicnt: Sonata (1960) (World Pre- 
miere). HinpemirH: Sonata in E (1935). BraHms: 
Sonata in A major, No. 2 


(New ‘York Premiere). charming in the way it fell wide of its 
mark). But the piece is the work of 
no mere student. Almost all the ma- 
terial is handled imaginatively; outstand- 
ing were the beautifully varied recur- 
rences of the second movement's open- 
ing theme. In addition, the Sonata 
must be a technical delight, if a chal- 
lenge, to play. 

Perhaps because of debut nerves, Mr. 
dePasquale’s, performances lacked tech- 
nical and interpretative conviction. 
However, he obviously knows his way 
around on a fiddle, and might well fare 
better at a second hearing. 


A member of the New York Philhar- 
monic for the past four years, Robert 
dePasquale made his New York solo 
debut with this recital. His program in- 
cluded two premieres. 

Jack Gottlieb’s slight but attractive 
Pastorale is a not-quite-baked product 
of the Boulangerie. Mr. Gottlieb is a 
young man, the piece is nine years old, 
and his other music may be more sub- 
stantial. 
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David Garvey gave optimum support 
and did more than his share to keep 
musical matters in order. 

—Michael Brozen 


Dorian Quintet 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Oct 7—Dorian Quintet 
(Debut). Haypn: Divertimento in B flat major 
WOLPGANG ForTNER: Fiinf Bagatellen (New 
York Premiere). J. B. Foerster: Kvintet, Op. 95 
(New York Premiere). RoBeRTO GERHARD: Quin- 
tet (New York Premiere). Vitta-Lospos: Quin 
tette en forme de Choros. 

The phrasing of only a few bars 
from Haydn’s well-known St. Antoni 


Chorale was sufficient to announce that 
here was a new wind quintet of splen- 
did ensemble and musicianship from 
the word go. The Dorian Quintet con- 


sists of John Perras (flute), David 
Perkett (oboe), Arthur Bloom (clari- 
net), Jane Taylor (bassoon), and Wil- 


liam Brown (horn). They formed only 
this summer at Tanglewood, where they 
composed the woodwind contingent of 
the Fromm Players, and arrived here 
prepared not only to present themselves 
in top form, but simultaneously to en- 
rich our wind repertoire with two ma- 
jor works and a minor delight. 

The players brought their obviously 
fruitful Tanglewood experience tangibly 
to us by honoring the works of two vis- 
iting teacher-composers there. Roberto 
Gerhard is the outstanding Spanish ex- 
patriate living in England, and his 1928 
Quintet should convince us that we 
ought to know a lot more of him than 
we do. As played by the Dorian, it 
was sonorous, pungent, rhythmically 
fanciful, and alive in every fiber. Wolf- 
gang Fortner of Germany provided five 
12-tone Bagatelles, of impish, fleeting 
charm and grotesquerie, written last 
year. 

Most impressive was the Dorian’s 
rounding out of its program with a 
contrastingly romantic work in the bu- 
colic Czech vein, by J. B. Foerster—a 
kind of chamber pendant to Dvorak’s 
Wind Serenade—whose total unfamili- 
arity proves how needed and welcome 
is Our new wind-music renaissance 

Such youthful enterprise and know- 
how raise lively expectations. 

Jack Diether 


Sidney Foster........... Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Oct. 17—Cuoptn: Prelude, Op. 45; 
Barcarolle, Op. 60; Sonata in B minor, Op. 54 
PROKOFIEFF: Sonata No. 9, Op. 93; Eight Visions 


Fugitives from Op. 22; Toccata, Op. 11 


Sidney Foster gave the impression of 
a greatly maturing, if sometimes er- 
ratic, artist. In the B minor Sonata, 
single notes were over-caressed, and the 
expansive melodies often broke down 
midway, making for a labored effect. 
Also, the technical difficulties of the 
first movement caused muddy passages. 
But the second movement was given 
a hushed, muted interpretation which 
proved highly effective. In the Adagio, 
his bell-like tones and flexible phrasing 
were expressive. The finale, an exhibi- 
tion of pounding virtuosity in the hands 
of many pianistic titans, was here a 
play of light and shadow, tautness and 
relaxation, and the directness and spon- 
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taneity of its emotional impact were 
thrilling. 

Prokofieff followed, and with him a 
new Sidney Foster. Technical security 
abounded, and tonal sparkle was added, 
Mr. Foster gave an introspective ac- 
count of the Sonata, which catches the 
composer in an introspective mood—a 
rewarding blending of musical per- 
sonalities. 

The Visions Fugitives were the high- 
light of the recital. The changing moods 
and velvety textures of these gems were 
projected with an effective tenderness. 

After the predominantly thoughtful 
and intimate qualities of the concert up 
to this point, the Toccata, Op. 11, came 
as a complete surprise. Here was su- 
preme virtuosic display. The effect was 
electrifying, and it rounded out a pian- 
istic personality of richness, warmth 
and kaleidoscopic variety. 

David H. Miller 


Stell Andersen Pianist 


Town Hall, Oct. 19—Mozartr: Adagio in B minor 
(K.540); Sonata in C major (K.330). Detto 
Joo: Sonata No. 2. CHasins: Preludes, Op. 11, 
Nos. 3 and 1. Creston: Preludes, Op. 38 Nos 
1 and 4. Gritc: Ballade, Op. 24. CHopin: Etude 
in A minor, Op. 25, No. 11. Virait THOMSON 
Madrigal; Ragtime Bass. Liszt Transcendental 
Etude in F minor 


A good-sized audience welcomed 
Stell Andersen after a four-year ab- 
sence. She did not get fully into stride 
until her playing of the Chasins and 
Creston Preludes. Having made some- 
thing of a specialty of the Grieg Ballade 
and the two Thomson Etudes, Miss 
Andersen’s playing of these was notable 
for its tonal beauty and its evocation of 
mood. The Ragtime Bass was rhythmi- 
cally exhilarating and done to a wry 
turn 

Ihe Liszt Etude was played in the 
grand manner, with all the flourishes 
and tonal tints that go with it, rather 
than as a bravura finger-buster. 

Rafael Kammerer 


Samson Francois Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Oct 20—-MENDELSSOHN Two 
Songs Without Words, B Minor, A Major. Scri 
ABIN: Sonata No. 3 in F sharp minor, Op. 23 
Desussy: Danseuses de Delphes; Collines d’Ana- 
capri; Sérénade Interrompue; Danse de Puck 
L'Isle Joyeuse. Cuorin: Nocturne No. 1 in F 
Major, Op. 15; Ballade No. 3 in A flat major; 
Tarantella. Ravet: Gaspard de la Nuit 


Before I had decided whether open- 
ing such a program with two Mendels- 
sohn bijoux was daring or facetious, 
they were over, and Samson Francois 
was gliding through the complexities 
of the Scriabin Third Sonata with so 
similar an ease as to be alarming. 

Suave facility is a matter of tech- 
nique. When it becomes a matter of 
temperament, we wait for the next 
piece, hoping the pianist will meanwhile 
come down from his perch on top of 
the music. Scriabin’s first demand, to 
deal directly with his inner tensions, 
was left unresolved 

On the other hand, Mr. Frangois’s 
instincts are indigenous to those same 
springs and fountains that nurtured De- 
bussy: the art of the arpeggio—graded, 
whipped, crystalline, muddied was 
reborn. 


His Chopin had perhaps too feathery 
a touch, and in the Ravel he revealed 
the eccentricities without showing the 
punctuation. In sum, an_ indefinite 
impression. —John Lancaster 


Daniel Abrams . Pianist 


Rogers Auditorium, Oct. 20—Arne: Sonata in 
A major. BEETHOVEN: Sonata in B flat major, Op. 
106 (Hammerklavier). Liszt: Six Consolations. 
BRAHMS: Paganini Variations, Bk. I 


Opening the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art’s Young Artists Series, Daniel 
Abrams strengthened the impression he 
had created at previous New York re- 
citals, that he is a major talent. A pian- 
ist with a big, sweeping style, Mr. 
Abrams was particularly successful in 
projecting the architechtonics of the 
Beethoven and Brahms works, notwith- 
standing a bad memory slip in the Bee- 
thoven fugue. On the other hand, Dr. 
Arne’s delightful Sonata was just a bit 
too arch and calculated, while the poetry 
in the Liszt was lost in glibness. 

Rafael Kammerer 


New York Pro Musica 


Kaufman Auditorium, Oct. 21—Hernricn Isaac: 
Kyrie and Agnus Dei (from Missa de Martyri- 
bus); La mi sol; En l'ombre; Zwischen Berg und 
tiefem Tal; J’ay pris amours; In meinem Sinn; 
Quis dabit capiti meo aquam’; Donna di dentro 
Lupwic SENFL: Ich weiss nit; Gross Weh ich 
leid’; Kyrie, Gloria and Agnus Dei (from Missa 
Pachalis). Ortanpo D1 Lasso: Suzanne un jour 
GLOGAUER LieperBUCH: Else, el se mundo; Elslein, 
liebstes Elselein; Salve virgo; Ich bins erfreut 
Sheila Schobrun, soprano; Carolyn Backus, so- 
prano; Robert White, countertenor; Charles Bres- 
sler, tenor; Gordon Myers, baritone; Brayton 
Lewis, bass; LaNoue Davenport, recorders, 
krummhorn, alto sackbut; Shelley Gruskin, flute, 
recorders, krummhorn; Barbara Nueser, bass viol; 
Paul Maynard, harpsichord, portable organ; Noah 
Greenberg, conductor 


New York’s Pro Musica has estab- 
lished a loved and revered place for 
itself in both the city’s and the nation’s 
musical life. With each concert it re- 
affirms its worth and the high quality 
of its work. 

High points of this program were 
Isaac’s Quis dabit capiti meo aquam, 
a lament on the death of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, surely one of the most 
eloquent bits of music ever written, and 
the rhythmically vital and exhilarating 
excerpts from Ludwig Senfl’s Missa Pas- 
chalis. John Ardoin 


Luigi Alva ~ «es senor 


Judson Hall, Oct. 25 (Debut)—Patsietto: La 
grime mie d’affanno (from Socrate Immaginario) 
Giuck: O, del mio dolce ardor (from Paride ed 
Elena). HANDEL: Semplicetto, a donna credi and 
E’ un folle, un vile affetto (from Alcina) 
Mozart: Dalla sua pace and Il mio tesoro (from 
Don Giovanni); Un'aura amorosa (from Cosi 
fan tutte): Misero, O sogno, O son desto? 
Nin:  Véillancico 4sturian Montanesa Pano 
Murciano. Opravors: La guitarra sin prima; Del 
cabello mas sutil; Coplas de curro Dulce. Rosa 
MERCEDES DE Morates: India Bella; Hasta la 
guitarra llora. CLOTILDE ARIAS Huiracocha 
Charles Wadsworth, accompanist 


For many years, American business 
firms have proved generous patrons of 
music in communities where they were 
located, but the career of Luigi Alva is 
a notable instance of sponsorship on an 
international scale. It was while he was 
working as an employee of the Inter- 
national Petroleum Company, an affili- 
ate of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, that the young Peruvian 
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Luigi Alva 


tenor attracted attention through his re- 
markable gifts 

He was sent to Italy in 1953 with 
funds from the Corporation, and, as a 
pupil of Emilio Ghirardini, won an in- 
ternational competition sponsored by 
the Teatro Nuovo. Since then, his rise 
has been rapid. He has sung at La Scala, 
Covent Garden, Glyndebourne, Salz- 
burg and Dallas, and been heard on re- 
cordings with such artists as Schwarz- 
kopf and Callas. His New York debut 
was sponsored by the International Pe- 
troleum Corporation 

Mr. Alva is young and good-looking, 
and he has obviously worked very hard 
and built a solid technique. His voice 
was remarkably flexible and even 
throughout the entire range, and his 
breath was endless He sang the famous 
phrase in // mio tesoro all on one breath 
without the slightest sign of strain! In 
matters of phrasing and diction, also, 
he had obviously received careful train- 
ing. Few tenors of his kind today could 
match his finish and ease of execution. 

The artist quickly attained a close 
rapport with his audience and he was 
warmly welcomed. What he needs now 
is to come more closely to grips with 
the things behind music, to develop a 
richness of feeling and understanding 
to match his technical ability 

Robert Sabin 

Gerard Souzay Baritone 


Eisner and Loeb Auditorium, Oct. 22—Purce. 
An Evening Hymn; Man is for the Woman Made 
Nymphs and Shepherds; Sweeter than the Roses 


SCHUBERT Der Schiffer Friihlingsglaube Die 
Forelle; Der Doppelginger; Abschied. SCHUMANN 
Lieder Cycle Op. 90. Rave: Histoires naturelles 


POULEN( Tel jour, telle nuit. Dalton Baldwin, 
accompanist 


Gerard Souzay represents the art of 
singing at its highest and most polished 
degree. There is a comprehensive mas- 
tery in his performances that renders 
song literature from Purcell to Poulenc 
in an ideal state. 

Mr. Souzay can charm, as he did in 





Gerard Souzay 


the Histoires naturelles, or crush an au- 
dience, as he did in Schubert’s Doppel- 
gdnger. Perhaps the most moving mo- 
ment of the concert was the melancholy 
of Tel jour, telle nuit it was both 
touching and haunting John Ardoin 


Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Oct. 25—Francx: Prelude, Aria 
and Finale. Br&e&THOVEN Appassionata Sonata 
Liszt: Sonata in B minor; Consolation in D flat 
major; Mephisto Waltz 


Jorge Bolet 


From the standpoint of technique 
alone, Mr. Bolet’s playing was colossal 
Technique, however, was merely the 
outward habiliment with which Mr 
Bolet clothed his inward dedication to 
beauty and musical values. His Franck 
was eloquent; his Liszt Sonata over- 
whelming in its fiery and passionate 
utterances. 

In the more lyrical passages, Mr. 
Bolet also made the piano sing with 
tones of breathtaking limpidity that had 
in them what John Cowper Powys used 
to call “apercus of lovely magic.” 

Mr. Bolet’s performance of the Ap- 
assionata Sonata was not only one of 
the most virtuosic that I have heard; it 
was also one of the most revealing 

Rafael Kammerer 


William Doppmann Pianist 


Town Hall, Oct. 26—Bacu: Partita in D major 
SCHUMANN: Scenes of Childhood, Op. 15; Toc 
cata, Op. 7. Hayon: Fantasia in C major. Ravet 
Sonatine. Ross Lee FINNEY Sonata quasi una 
fantasia (New York Premiere) 


Young and able (not yet 30, holder 
of Naumburg and Michaels awards, 
member of the faculty at the University 
of lowa), William Doppmann gave fur- 
ther evidence of his youth and ability 
in this recital, his second in New York 
since a highly favored 1954 debut. 

Particularly impressive, besides his 
agile and accurate fingers, are the qual- 
ity of his touch, crisp and limpid even 
in heavy chord passages, and his con- 
trol of dynamics, achieved partly 
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through a functional use of the pedal. 
His physical merits are combined with 
a high degree of musical intelligence, 
the result being performances of clear- 
cut shape and well-defined direction, 
although they were not always interpre- 


tatively convincing. That’s where his 
youth interferes. His Bach needed a 
less anachronistic approach not to 
sound a cross between Chopin’ and 
Hindemith; his Schumann was taken 
too literally; his Haydn needed more 
fanciful a treatment. 

Ravel and Ross Lee Finney received 
the best renderings of the evening. It 
was an ironic mishap, however, that 
after dazzling, colorful, and _letter- 
perfect playing, the Sonatine should 
end on a wrong note. Mr. Finney’s 
virtuosic sonata, written for Mr. Dopp- 
mann, belied the contention of many 
pianists that contemporary composers 
do not write gratifying music for the 
piano. It is not a mere virtuoso show- 
case, however, but the product of a 
Staid mind and, incidentally, not 
“scandalously” advanced in its chro- 
matic language. Ilhan K. Mimaroglu 


Albert Fuller... 


. Harpsichordist 
Robert 


Gerle.......... Violinist 


Rogers Auditorium, Oct. 26—Bacu: Sonatas Nos 
a for Violin and Harpsichord. Mozart 
K. 296, 306 for Violin and Harpsichord 


Albert Fuller and Robert Gerle re- 
peated five sonatas from their Town 
Hall Series last spring at this opening 
program of the Metropolitan Museum's 
Sonata Series. The same freshness, vi- 
tality and high musicianship that marked 
their previous concerts were strongly in 
evidence at this program. 

This is such a well-matched team 
their playing is unfussy, clean and spir- 
ited. The two Mozart Sonatas, bristling 
with life, were the high points of the 
concert, and Mr. Gerle and Mr. Fuller 
performed Mozart’s Variations on 
Hélas, j'ai perdu mon amant as an en- 


core for the enthusiastic audience 


John Ardoin 
Emerson Meyers....... Pianist 
Town Hall, Oct. 27 (Debut)—Mozart: 10 Vari 
ations on Unser Dummer Pébel Meint. Meyers 
Sonata (1951) RAVE! Sonatine. BEETHOVEN 
Appassionata Sonata. Depsussy Poissons d'or 


Reflets dans l'eau; L’isle joyeuse 


This was like having your teacher 
play for you—a satisfying and heart- 
warming experience. Charm and spirit 
were the excitement of Emerson Meyers’ 
Mozart; technical certainty the key to 
his Beethoven. Least impressive was the 
Ravel—throwing away phrases can be 
aS annoying as leaning on them 

Mr. Meyers’ Sonata is well-made and 
vital, if not particularly original. Its 
outer movements after Prokofieff, its 
Scherzo linear and its Interlude full of 


cocktail harmony, the Adagio holds 
most interest, building massively 
It is in Debussy that the pianist 


found his most complete identification, 
a vision illumined by serenity 
stasy. More, professor, please! 

John Lancaster 


and ec- 





Quintetto Chigiano 


Vanderbilt Hall, Oct. 
A major. 
MANN: 
Lorenzi, 
Apostoli, 
Filippini, 


On its first visit to the United States, 
the Quintetto Chigiano, of Siena, Italy, 
opened the Friday evening concerts of 
New York University’s Washington 
Square Chamber Music Series. The 
quintet’s regular violist, Giovanni Leoni, 
had suffered a wrist injury during the 
summer and was replaced by Harry 
Zaratzian, a New York musician and 
former member of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, who did admirably in his own 
right and in maintaining the group’s 
homogeneity. 

After the Boccherini throwaway, the 
substantial Shostakovich Quintet re- 
ceived a sensitive performance whose 
humor never became burlesque or over- 
powered the work’s more _ serious 
aspects. 

Overly fast tempos in the Schumann 
tended to obscure details, but it was a 
spirited reading. Sergio Lorenzi was 
almost too self-effacing as the all-im- 
portant piano soloist, and the placement 
of the instrument so far back on the 
stage made his playing sound more 
modest than may have been intended. 

Michael Brozen 


27—BOccHERIN!: 
SHOSTAKOVICH: Quintet, 
Quintet in E flat major, Op. 44. Sergio 
pianist; Riccardo Brengola and Arnoldo 
violinists; Harry Zaratzian, violist; Lino 
cellist. 


Quintet in 
Op. 57. ScHu- 


Rosalyn Tureck Pianist 


Rogers Auditorium, Oct. 27—Bacnu: Preludes and 
Fugues in F sharp major, F sharp minor, A flat 
major, C sharp major and C major (Well- 
Tempered Clavier, Bk. 1); Sarabande (Partita No 
1 in B flat major); Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue; Partita No. 2 in C minor 


Long known as the foremost ex- 
ponent of Bach’s music on the piano, 
Rosalyn Tureck opened her series of 
three recitals at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art playing the harpsichord 
and clavichord (for the first time pub- 


licly in this country) as well as the 
piano 
Not an unalloyed success, Miss 


Tureck’s triple role turned out to be 
an interesting and provocative experi- 
ment. 

By all the laws of esthetics, Bach’s 
music should have sounded best on the 
instruments for which it was written 

Having evolved a style of playing 
Bach on the piano which is both irre- 
sistible and inimitable, Miss Tureck 
failed to take into account the different 
tonal characteristics of the harpsichord 
in transferring that style to this instru- 
ment. 

As for the clavichord, its tone was 
too fragile to carry across the footlights 
of even this acoustically resonant hall, 
and it was all but inaudible. 

While there was much to admire in 
her fleet-fingered performance of the 
Prelude and Fugue in C sharp and cer- 
tain portions of the Chromatic Fantasia, 
it was only in the Partita in C minor 
and the ensuing encores, which she 
played on the piano, that Miss Tureck 
was her peerless self. 


Rafael Kammerer | 
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ROSALIE MILLER 


TEACHER OF SINGING AND 
INTERPRETATION 


200 West 57th St., New York 
Phone Cir. 6-9475—By appointment only 














carl 
e stough 
VOCAL PRODUCTION 


BREATHING TECHNIQUE 
54 W. léth St., N.Y.C. WA 4-7464 








WILLIAM 
SOWER WINE 


COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
234 West 10th St., New York 14, N. T 
Chelsea 32-3711 








LOTTE LEONARD 


Protessor of Singing 
Only Teacher of Mattiwilda Dobbs 


Juilliard School of Music 
Mannes College of Music 














ANNA HAMLIN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Teacher of Judith Raskin 
50 W. 67th &1., NYC LY 5-3413 
NYSTA 








HARPSICHORDS 
CLAVICHORDS 
by SPERRHAKE [ass 


Germany 
Excellent « Dependable «+ Beautiful 
Write to: ROBERT S. TAYLOR 

8710 Garfield St., Bethesda, Md. 
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Study Piano in Switzerland with 


LEONARD SHURE 


Sept. (8, 1961 thru May 30, 1962 
(only 10 students accepted) 
Affiliated with Musikhochschule in 
Zurich for added musical subjects. 


Pers. Rep.: Thea Dispeker 
35 W. 53rd St., N. Y. 19 CO 5-5636 








SCOTT O'NEAL wa. 


COACH — Opera, Recital, Oratorio 
Sight Singing Musicianship 
CONDUCTOR-DIRECTOR 
Opera Theatre. Heights Opera Ass'n 
Bronx Civie Opera. Opera-in-The-Park 


Hotel Ansonia, NYC SU 7-8127 © SU 7-3300 








CLAIRE GELDA 


The Technique and Art of Singing 
ONLY TEACHER OF RERI GRIST 


17 W. 73rd St., NYC 23 TR 7-8137 


CHARLES G. READING 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Assistant to the late Gluseppe De Luca, and the 
only person authorized to carry on his teaching of 
the “Art of Bel Canto." 


257 West 86th St., N.Y.C. 














TR 7-7573 


BERNARD TAYLOR 


Teacher of Singing 
Fermerly for 22 years member of Veca!l 
Faculty Juilliard School of Music 


464 Riverside Drive, N.Y.C. 
Tele.: MOnument 2-6797 














SARAH PECK MORE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
NATS-NYSTA 
Studio: 36 Sutton Place So., N.Y.C. 22 EL 5-6725 








EMMY HAUSER 


Renowned authority and teacher of 
LILLI LEHMANN’S unmatched classic style of 
“HOW TO SING". 
By appt. only. 
Studio: 730 Riverside Drive, NYC AU 6-2690 





Teachers of Singing 
UNMASK THE MYSTERY 
Develop the "Belle" of the voice. 
Sing as easily as you speak. 
8 W. 13th St., N.Y. 11, N.Y. Chelsea 2-3390 
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Geza Anda.. .-- Pianist 


Town Hall, Nov. 3—Mozart: Sonata in A major, 
K. 331. SCHUMANN: Fantasie in ( major, Op. 17 
BEETHOVEN: 33 Variations on a Waltz by Diabelli, 
Op. 120. 

Aside from the completeness of his 
technique, the cardinal virtue of Geza 
Anda’s playing is the sinew of his imag- 
ination. He has that rare balance be- 
tween planned artifice and momentary 
inspiration, whose magic lies in the 
concealment of the connecting thread. 

His Mozart was just edgy enough to 
allow the piano mechanism to be heard, 
which I tound myself liking. In the 
dread and massive Schumann, he re- 
vealed many of-those elements on the 
other side of the mirror. That the Dia- 
belli was played in its entirety, and that 
it kept adding up to a structure and not 
to a task or a stunt, was surely a monu- 
mental accomplishment. The naturally 
attractive, the quizzical, the compelling 
complexities of Beethoven, yes — but 
what restraint a pianist must have not 
to color the plain statement! 

John Lancaster 


Albert Tipton Flutist 
Mary Norris Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 6—Bacu: Sonata No. 1 in B 
minor. SCHUMANN Symphonic Etudes. GUuaR 
NIERI: Sonatina. POULENC: Sonata. PROKOFIEFE 


Sonata 


Mr. Tipton’s finely shaded phrases 
were accomplished with infallible fing- 
ers and excellent breath control. An 
occasional reediness did not seriously 
detract from his performances of the 
baroque and 20th-century works. 

The longest and heaviest part of the 
program was played by Miss Norris 
(Mrs. Tipton) as soloist. Though her 
accompaniments were technical and mu- 
sical delights, she failed to meet all the 
demands of the Schumann, and the re- 
sult was muddier than her limpid play- 
ing of the Bach led one to expect. 
Pauses between the Etudes became in- 
creasingly long, as if Miss Norris were 
gathering strength for the next bout at 
the sacrifice of continuity. 

The lightweight contemporary pieces 
were played, by both artists, with se- 
curity, clarity and charm 

Michael Brozen 


Charlies Rosen ... Pianist 


Town Hall, Nov. 10—BeerHoven: Sonata in A 
flat major, Op. 110. Desussy: Images, Book II 


Ravel Menuet sur le nom d’Haydn; Alborada 
del Gracioso, SCHUMANN: Phantasie, Op. 17 


[his was a formidable program, and 
Mr. Rosen performed it brilliantly. He 
plays with sound technique and style. 
Fle allows the listener to savor the 
structural details, while never commu- 
nicating to them any sense of strain 
or labor on his part. He is also blessedly 
lacking in theatrical mannerisms. 

The Beethoven was executed with an 
impetus and strength which was sus- 
tained throughout the slowest sections 
Che impact of the double fugue in the 
last movement was revelatory. 

The Debussy and Ravel works came 
over as some of the finest playing of 





John Ardoin 


Geza Anda 


these pieces that can be heard today 
nothing was ever diffuse or muddy; it 
was a cat’s cradle of glowing sound 
In the Schumann, and also in the 
encores, Mr. Rosen demonstrated a con 
trolled mastery of bravura and iron- 
fingered playing that never degenerated 
into superficial fireworks. 
Michael Sonino 


workshop 


VIOLIN 








Concerning Trills 


I have noticed that my trills seem 
quite slow, especially those with the 
third or fourth fingers. I would appre- 
ciate your recommending a good exer- 
cise, not only for trilling in general, but 
one that will strengthen my third and 
fourth fingers. 

Mrs. M. R. M., Minnesota 


Not so long ago, the trill was con- 
sidered to be a natural gift that could 
not be taught, and even today the idea 
is still held in the more isolated corners 
of the hinterland. 

The trill can be taught, provided it 
is practiced carefully and consistently, 
and with great patience. Before prac 
ticing the trill as we Know it, it is ex- 
tremely beneficial to practice it as a 
pianist would play it, lifting each finger 
as the other hits the string. This makes 
use of muscles not often used by violin- 
ists, and is an invaluable preparatory 
exercise for developing a good trill. It 
also develops the strength of the fingers 
and renders them more supple. 

There exists no better practice ma- 
terial than the trill studies of Kreutzer 
Let us begin with No. 9. Not strictly 
a trill study, it is excellent preparatory 
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material, which, if practiced with care 
and thoughtfulness, lays a solid base 
upon which a trill technique can be 
built. Work it out with the “piano” 
trill technique outlined above, in eighth 
notes at a tempo of a quarter equals 72 
(see Ex. C). Be sure that in these ex- 
ercises the fingers move with alacrity 
and “snap.” Be sure, too, that you stop 
practicing at the moment your fingers 
begin to tire. Playing over fatigue does 
not develop endurance; on the contrary, 
it does cause a cramp to develop, a 
cramp that is liable to seize the muscles 
whenever a stimulus, in your case, a 
trill, is encountered. 

Following No. 9, No. 19 in D major 
(see Ex. A) should be taken not as it 
is printed but as in Ex. B. In the origi- 
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nal, the chief difficulty is not the trill 
but the quick shifts between the groups 
The result is that the student gives 
much more attention to the shifts than 
to the trills. In Ex. B, the player has 
ample time to prepare for each shift 
He should at first practice the variation 
in 16ths, at a tempo of a quarter equals 
66, still trilling as a pianist would. As 
you feel your fingers gaining strength 
and independence, increase the speed 
of the trill until you can’ play it as in 
Ex. D 


Next, continue work on No. 19, no 
longer as a pianist would, and then take 
up No. 15. This first-rate study in short 
trills should be used as such as soon 
as the long trill is beginning to give 
satisfaction. It also makes (with adap- 
tation) an excellent study in long trills. 
The adaptation referred to is the mak- 
ing of one Adagio four-quarter measure 
out of each pair of eighth notes, as in 
Ex. E. It should be played at a tempo 


of an eighth equals 80. Each trill should 
begin slowly and get gradually faster, 
the fingers being raised less and less as 
the speed of the trill increases 

Harold Berkley 


PIANO 
Glissando Problems 


What is the best way of executing 
the following glissandos: 1. Ravel’s 
“Ondine” (the glissando on the black 
keys), 2. Ravel’s “Alborado del Gra- 
cioso” (the glissandos in double notes), 
3. Brahms’s Variations on a Theme by 
Paganini, Book I? K. P., New York 


1. For the left-hand glissando use the 
thumb and second finger, held tight to- 
gether, and turn the hand to the right. 
For the right-hand, use all four fingers 
and bend the hand over to the right, 
sweeping the black keys with the backs 
of the fingers. 


2. Use the second and fourth fingers 


for these, perhaps the second and fifth 
for the glissando in fourths. For the 
up-glissandos, turn the hand toward the 
right, raise the wrist and hold the elbow 
near the body. For the down-glissandos, 
turn the hand toward the left and hold 
the elbow out from the body. In each 
case, strike the first note before begin- 
ning the glissando 


3. Unless you have a good stretch 
and very strong fifth finger, better not 
attempt these glissandos. which occur in 
the XIIIth Variation. See first if you 
can extend the fifth finger straight and 
play a glissando down with the fleshy 
part of the end phalanx. Then crook 
the thumb and try a glissando down, 
using the thumb nail. Then try a short 
glissando down in octaves. There is not 
time in these glissandos to play the first 
note before you start coming down, ex- 
cept in the case of the final glissando. 

Glissandos can not be practiced over 
and over, for just a few repetitions may 
take the skin off a finger. At first. skim 
over the keys lightly without producing 
a tone; repeat four or five times, press- 
ing in slightly more each time. until 
you get the required amount of tone. 
Then stop, or you will have a_ bad 
finger. You can try the same thing 
again, but only after an interval of 
time. For single note glissandos, find 
your best finger. It may be the second 
or the third, both together, or, for forte 
glissandos, the thumb 

Glissandos are played with the finger 
nail, and this must be held at a 45 
angle. If you hold it at a larger angle, 
you may get blood on the keys: at a 
smaller angle. you will get stuck in the 
middle of your glissando. But at a 45 
angle the finger nail glides easily from 
key to key. Edwin Hughes 





New York—More than $200,000 was 
raised to support cultural institutions in 
Israel and the exchange program be- 
tween the United States and Israel at 
a dinner held here Oct. 10. Pablo 
Casals was among the guests of honor. 

New York—The Bach Aria Group, 
marking its 15th anniversary season, 
will make a four-week tour in February 
and March, 1962. The tour of 16 re- 
citals will extend as far west as San 
Francisco. 





CLYDE KEUTZER ASSOCIATES 


Voice—Vocal Coaching—Speech—Music Therapy (Referral 

Only) — School and College Counselling — Music Con- 
sultants and Counsellors 

AN IMPORTANT AID in career direction for singers, 

pianists, violinists, musical theater aspirants Potential 

and corrective procedures determined in all age groups. 

Staff of authorities 


Studio 122 — CARNEGIE HALL 
154 W. 57 St., NYC 19 Cl 7-5345 


Joanna HODGES 


PIANIST 


CURRENTLY TOURING IN EUROPE 
Huttenbeck Artist Bureay 
427 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 


HERBERT MAYER 


VOCAL TEACHER — COACH 
Faculty: American Theatre Wing 














NEW YORK: 
16 E. 63 St., NY 21 — TE 8-1969 
BOSTON: 
40 Joseph Rd., Braintree, Mass. — VI 3-9431 


KEMP STILLINGS 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN | 
BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 
162 W. 56th St., NY 19, CO 5-2913 


ix ROBERTS 
OLIVE 


Music Master; studied in Europe and America; 
Member: Leschetizky Association 


ORGANIST + PIANIST * TEACHER 


342 Main Street Saco, Maine 
The Park Crescent — Apt 403 
290! — i8th St. N.W., Wash, 9, D. C. 


DONALD COMRIE 


CONDUCTOR @ COACH ®@ RECITALIST 
Opera Dept.: Manhattan Sch. of Music 
Staff: Philadelphia Lyric Opera Co. 
PIANIST TO LEADING MET OPERA SINGERS 
27 W. 67 NY 23 SU 7-2106 








MUSICAL PROGRESS 


U. S. A. 


KEEP INFORMED 


on national trends in the musical scene 


on proposed Congressional legislation affecting 


music 
on the activities of 52 NMC member organi- 
zations with a combined membership of over 


1,228,000 
on Government activities in the field of music 
on contests and competitions here and abroad 


on music activities in UNESCO 


SUBSCRIBE TO THE NMC BULLETIN 


@ 32-page magazine published 
without advertising 


$2.50 yearly $1.00 per copy 


NATIONAL MUSIC COUNCIL 


117 East 79th St. New York 21, N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
a 


SOLON ALBERTI 


“Teacher of Singers” * Voice Technic 
Coaching in Opera—Concert—Oratorio 
Hotel 


ay & 73rd St. NY 23 
SU 7-1514 and SU 7-3300 


MADELIENE K. BARTELL 
Teacher of Singing—NYSTA—NATS 
555 Mountain Ave., Westfield, N. J. 
AD 3-4043 


JULIO BERROCAL 


Teacher of the REAL BEL CANTO technique 
2% to 3 octave range guaranteed in six months 
Ansonia Hotel SU 7-3300 
73rd & Broadway Ext. 13-144 


JUNE BURGESS 
All phases of Vocal Instruction 
Fac. Amer. Acad. of Dram. Arts—wnysta 


Ansonia Hotel SU 7-3300 
3rd & Broadway Ext. 13-104 


LEON CARSON 


VOICE—REPERTOIRE—CONSULTATION 
160 W. 73rd St., N.Y.C. SU 7-1880 
(American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


OLGA DALLAZ 


Classes and Private Instruction 
in French and Italian 
Beginners and Advanced 
105 West 55th St., N.Y.C. JU 6-4277 


MARIO FIORELLA 
Voice Production 


Formerly Chicago Civic Opera 
£53 7th Ave., NYC Pi 77-2822 


PAUL FRANKE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 


Voice Production — 
will accept a limited ber of students. 
By appointment only @ BA 5-4762 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINCING * W.A.T.S. 
Orcherd Pkwy.. White Plains, N. Y. 
WH 9-3200 
872 Carnegie Hall, N.Y¥.C. 19—Thursdoys 


WALTER HATCHEK 
Coach of Opera and Concert Repertoire 
Studio 853—Carnegie Hall 






































154 W. 57 St., NYC Li 4-1815 
LOLA HAYES NYSTA 
Teacher of Singing 
1200 Sth Ave., N. Y. C. TR 6-2989 





CECILE JACOBSON 
Voice Production 
NYSTA-NATS 
166 W. 73 S#., NYC TR 7-2573 or TR 7-6700 


ROBERT KINANDER 








Voice 
Member N.A.17.s. and N.Y.S.T.A. 
180 West S8th St., NYC JU 6-7228 
RE KOSTER 


VOCAL COACH 
Available for seminars or lectures 
till May 1962 in U.S.A 
Inquiries: Huttenback Artist Bureau 


427 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 13 


MARY LUDINGTON 
"yaw Asoaeds" 





Hotel Ansonia 
Studio 6-18, B' way & 73rd St., NYC SU 7-3300 


JOYCE LYNN 


Mezzo Soprano 
The complete art of singing in opera and 
concert. oe COMEDY WORKSHOP. 
Appt. only: 160 W. 77th vor nyc 
TR 3-8935 or PL 1-076 


GLADYS MATHEW. 
TEACHER OF VOICE * OPERA & RECITAL 


Repertoire . 1g anees in Acting 
40 E. 81st St., 28 BU 8-6704 
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Fredonia, N. Y.—The first concert 
in the State University College of Edu- 
cation’s Symposium on Chamber Music 
Year, was given in October by the Fre- 
donia Chamber Orchestra. Other pro- 
grams will be given by the Orchestra 
San Pietro of Naples and the La Salle 
String Quartet. In April, original works 
by students and faculty members will 
be performed. 

Philadelphia.——On Oct. 20, the first 
of four programs of 20th-century mu- 
sic was presented by the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Music Department. The 
concerts are given with the cooperation 
of the Contemporary Chamber Music 
Society of Philadelphia and are free to 
the public. The remaining three con- 
certs are to be held Dec. 15, Jan. 26 
and Mar. 30. 

Oberlin, O.—On Oct. 22, a memorial 
concert in honor of the late David 
Ritchie Robertson, director of the Ober- 
lin Conservatory College for |2 years, 
was performed by three of the College’s 
ensembles at the Finney Memorial 
Chapel. The Oberlin Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Franz Bibo, gave the world 
premiere of an Elegy for Strings, Op. 
12, In Memoriam—David Robertson, 
by Walter Aschaffenburg, assistant pro- 
fessor of theory and composition. 

New York.—A new TV series, This 
is Opera, produced jointly by the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild and the National 
Educational Television and Radio Cen- 
ter, was inaugurated by over 50 TV 
stations throughout the country. The 
series began on Nov. 5 and continues 
through March. Narrated by Edward 
Downes, it features opera scenes per- 
formed by six young singers, in cos- 
tume with piano accompaniment. 

Nashville, Tenn.—This year’s annual 
convention of the National Association 
of the Teachers of Singing will be held 
in Boston, Dec. 27-30. Highlights of 
the four-day meeting include a lecture- 
recital by Roland Hayes, a recital by 
Martial Singher and a lecture on Haydn 
and the Opera by Karl Geiringer. The 
convention is open to all singers, voice 
students, teachers and choral con- 
ductors, whether members of NATS or 
not. 

Cleveland.—The new home of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music was for- 
merly dedicated on Sept. 29. The new 
Institute, which opened its fall term two 
weeks prior, has full facilities for 150 
conservatory students and 2,000 pre- 
paratory students. The new building 
was designed by Schafer, Flynn and 
Williams of Cleveland, with Heinrich 
Keilholz of Hamburg, Germany, as 
acoustical consultant. 

Iowa City, lowa.—An annual $3,000 
scholarship in music composition has 
been established at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa by Sutherland Dows, Sr., 
a Cedar Rapids businessman and chair- 
man of the Iowa Light and Power Com- 
pany. The scholarship will begin in the 
fall of 1962. 





HOMER G. MOWE 
VOICE TRAINING in all its branches 


Fundamentale— Coaching—Repertoire 
171 W. 71 St., NYC 23 N 2-2165 


FRANCES NEWSOM 


Teacher of Singing 
member New York Singing Teachers’ Association 
National Association Teachers ef Singing 
77 Park Ave., NYC LE 2-8854 


WILLIAM REDDICK 
Composer, concert pani duct 
Teacher of = coaching, repertoire 
u . 
5559 Buckingham, Detroit 24 TU 1-7191 
VERNE REIDER NYSTA 
Voice development-coaching * repertoire 


“VOC A PAN” for greater artistry 
appt.: 162 W. 54, NYC C17-0516 or PL 7-6300 


RUTH SHAFFNER 
sOPRANO—Teacher of Singing 
145 East 39th St., NYC Tel. LE 2-1800 


HERTA SPERBER 


Teacher of Singing—Coaeh 
205 W. 57 St., NYC & 30-43 88 St. Jack. Hts. 
Tel: TW 8-1392 Mon. Thur. Fri. A.M. 
Previdence, R. 1., Tue. & Wed. 























ZENKA STAYNA 
Voice—Program Building 
Bel Canto Marchesi Method 


Foncher of 7. Opera Artiste & Other 
64 W. 79th St. TR 3-9214 


DOLF SWING NATS + NYSTA 
VOICE DEVELOPMENT AND COACHING 
Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 


Amer. Acad. of Tenchess of Singing 
15 W. 67th St., NY 2 TR 7-5889 


Maude Douglas TWEEDY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
50 West 67th St., New York TR 7-8439 


KAREL WEISS 

Technique & Repertoire * “An outstand 
ing musical personality.” Eva Gauthies 
175 E. 93 St., NYC AT 9-6587 or PL 7-6300 


LIL! WEXBERG 

TEACHER OF SINGING * Voice Placement 
Faculty N. Y. College of Music 

Studio: 146 W. 72 St., NY 23 TR 3-4624 


Coach-Accompanist 


RICHARD CUMMING 
COACH ACCOMPANIST 
56 Irving PI., NYC 3 GR 3-1258 


BEAUMONT GLASS 


Concert Accompanist— 
Song and Opera Coach— 
Assistant to Lotte Lehmann 
The Music Academy of The West 
1070 The Fairway, Senta Barbera, Cal. 


ANNE MARIE RANDAL 


























OF PARIS 
Concert Repertoire featuring the French 
40 E. 10 St., NYC 3 GR 7-6999 





JAMES SHOMATE 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
25 E. 10th St., NYC SP 7-4086 


MAX WALMER 
Accompanist—Coach 

315 West 57th St., NYC JU 2-6121 

ALICE WIGHTMAN 
Coach—Accompanist 
Met Opera Studios 

1425 Broadway, NYC LO 5-2431 





























CLARENCE ADLER 
Pianist-Teacher 
336 Central Pork West, NY 25 


CARLOS BUHLER 


Pianist and Teacher 
Former Ist Asst. to Matthay 
534 Madison Ave., NYC EL 5-6369 


JACOB EISENBERG 


Teacher of Piano 
765 Anderson Ave. Cliffside Pork, N.J. 
Tel.: (Code No. 201) WHitney 5-1572 


MILDRED GERSON 
Pianist-Teacher 
67-39 108th St., Forest Hills, N. Y. 
RO 8-3676 


GLADYS MAYO 
Piano and Allied Subjects 
550 Riverside Drive, NYC MO 2-6114 


MARIENKA MICHNA 
Concert Pianist—Teacher 
Opera Coach—Accompanist 

Hotel Ansonia, Bway & 73 St., NYC 


KATHRINE PARKER 
Pianist and Teacher 
Juilliard School of Music 


Preparatory Division 


185 Claremont Ave., NYC 


DARRELL PETER 
PIANO—COMPOSITION—CONDUCTING 
Exponent of Olga Samaroff-Stokowski 
32 W. 82nd St., N.Y. 24, N.Y. SU 7-2849 


ROSE RAYMOND 
Pianist and Teacher ¢* Exponent 
Matthay Principles * Summer Master 


Classes 
320 W. 86 St., N. Y. 24 








Ri 9-4922 




















UN 4-6020 








EN 2-7586 


SARA SOKOLSKY-FREID 
Cencert Pianist-Teacher 
On wevp am-Fm Thurs. 8:45 pm 
315 W. 57th St., NYC Cl 7-7235 








STRINGS 





THRUSTON JOHNSON 


Violinist-Conductor 
Studio: 600 W. 116th St., NYC 27 RI 9-7839 


ALFRED TROEMEL 
Teacher of 

Walter Brewus and Eric Wick-~ 
write: Manhattan School of Music 


238 East 105th St., New York, N. Y. 


LOIS WANN 

Oboist—Teacher 
Fac.: Juill., N.Y. Col., Bx. House, Mannes 
77 Kensington Rd., Bronxville DE 7-1180 





VIOLIN 




















Edward Saxe Studio 


Architect's rendering for the building that will house the Hartt School of Music 
on the campus of the University of Hartford. 


Los Angeles.—Jascha Heifetz, Gre- 
gor Piatigorsky and William Primrose 
have joined the faculty of the newly 
formed Institute for Special Musical 
Studies at the School of Music of the 
University of Southern California. Be- 
ginning in February, each will offer 
master classes, and, together, they will 
offer chamber-music classes. 

Denver.—Nell Tangeman has been 
appointed associate professor of voice 
at Colorado Women’s College. A col- 
lection of French Songs of the Early 
18th Century, compiled by Miss Tange- 
man with David Epstein, will be pub- 
lished next year by Boosey and Hawkes. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Command Per- 
formance, a four-act opera by Robert 
Middleton, commissioned by Vassar 
College in honor of its 100th anniver- 
sary, received its premiere here on Nov. 
11. The cast included Blanche Thebom, 
Ezio Flagello, Robert Trehy, Patricia 
Brooks, Doris Yarick and Thomas Hay- 
ward. The composer conducted and 
Sarah Caldwell directed. Two further 
performances were given by the same 
cast as the first production of the Bos- 
ton Opera Group in Cambridge, Mass., 
Nov. 17 and 18. 

New York.—Merle Alcock, for many 
years a leading contralto with the 
Metropolitan Opera, recently returned 
to New York, after an absence of sev- 
eral years, and has re-opened her vo- 
cal studios at the Hotel Ansonia. 

Washington, D. C.—The 1962 Bien- 
nial Meeting of the Music Educators 
National Conference will take place 
March 16-20 in Chicago. The principal 
theme of the meeting will be The Study 
of Music, an Academic Discipline. 
Leading orchestras, bands, small en- 
sembles and choruses will perform with 
emphasis on contemporary music. 

New York.—Samuel E. Chelimsky, 
supervisor of music for New York City’s 
junior high schools, and chairman of 
the new four-year Teacher Education 
program of the New York College of 
Music, has scheduled courses in prac- 
tice teaching in the senior and junior 
high schools under a program approved 
by the New York State Department of 
Education. 





artists and 
management 


NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE 


The League has signed Thomas Schu- 
macher, 25-year-old Montana pianist. 
Mr. Schumacher’s teachers have in- 
cluded Robert Goldsand, Beveridge 
Webster, and Adele Marcus. 





HERBERT BARRETT 

Astrid Varnay and Helga Pilarezyk, 
sopranos, and Sherrill Milnes, baritone, 
have been added to the Barrett roster, 
together with Spanish classical guitarist 
Renata Tarrago and pianist Jerome 
Lowenthal. Two chamber groups, the 
Lenox Quartet, and the Ajemians, Ana- 
hid and Maro (violin and piano), are 
also new with this management. A 
panorama of theatrical dancing, Amer- 
ica Dances, conceived, directed and 
produced by Walter Terry, Todd Bolen- 
der and Albert Marre, will tour the 
U.S. next season under the Barrett aegis. 


MARIEDI ANDERS 


Mariedi Anders Artists Management 
(San Francisco) announces the follow- 
ing additions to her artists roster: Jakob 
Gimpel, pianist, available from Febru- 
ary 1962 through February 1963; 
Bronislayv Gimpel, violinist, available 


CORNELL OF IOWA 
Conservatory of Music 
Pact Becxue tm, Ph.D., Director 
Home of oldest May Music Festival 


West of the Mississippi River 
Mount Vernon, lowa 


DALCROZE School of Music 


Only authorized Dalcroze teachers’ 
training school in the Americas. 
161 E, 73rd St., NYC 21 TR 9-0316 
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DEMONSTRATED VOCALISES 
ON LP RECORDS 


TEWOR WITH TITO SCHIPA 


Also Soprano/Toti dal Monte; Baritone/Paul 
Schoeffler; Bass/Emanuel List. 

Students vocalize after master's demonstra- 
tion to piano accompaniment, Each voice on 
2 LP's, plus manual. Special discount for 
teachers. “Decidedly helpful!"—Philip Miller, 
Chief, Music Division, New York Public Library. 
Send for free brochure. CANTOPHONE IN- 
STITUTE, Dept. 119, Suite 1015, 501 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Tel.: MU 7-3889. 





FOR SALE 
Harpsichords, Claviehords and Spinets. 
Baroque Instrument Company, 5304 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Kenwood, Maryland. 





LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME 


Course by the late Wm. Braid White, world's 
leading piano technician and teacher. Write 
Karl Bartenbach, 100!A Wells Street, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 





PANORAMIC SCROLL of the arts . . . cor- 
relating at a glance famous composers, paint- 
ters, architects, sculptors, writers and major 
historical events from 1100 A.D. Attractive 
chronological chart... 19"x25", suitable 
for framing. Ideal for studio or den. Makes 
unique gift. $2.00 ppd. Magna Chart, Box 
28, N.Y. 19, N.Y 





FOR SALE 
Stradivarius — 1740 — conservatory violin. 
Write: Samuel O. Brown, 22 Summit Street, 
Norwalk, Ohio 





WILL STORE PIANO 


Have space in lovely apt. to store good spinet 
Might buy even- 
tually. Excellent care. No children or pets. 
SU 7-2817 (NYC) evenings, weekends. 


piano for some use of it. 





FOR SALE 

Family" De Luxe edition, 
Hill, London 1931. “Antonio Stradivari” Hill, 
London 1902. “Meisterwerke Italienischer” 
Hammer, Stuttgart. Others. Fine Violin by 
James Carlisle, Ohio, 1953. Superb tone. 
Bows: Eury, Paris, Gold Mntd. Henry, Paris, 
S.M. Hill case. Suit professional, Dale, Apt. 
4E. 406 W. 5éth St., N.Y.C. Cl 6-7264. 


Books: "Guarneri 





The Calgary Philharmonic Orchestra. Calqary, 
Alberta, Canada, REQUIRES CONCERT 
MASTER/ASSISTANT CONDUCTOR FOR 
THE 1962-63 SEASON AND PERMANENT 
CONDUCTOR FOR THE 1962-63 OR 1963-64 
SEASON. Applications in duplicate listing 
qualifications and background should be sent 
to the Business Manager, Calgary Philharmonic 
Society, Hudson's Bay Company, Calgary, Al- 
berta, not later than January 3!, 1962. Further 
particulars will be supplied upon request. 
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for solo recitals during October and 


November 1962, as well as joint recitals 


| in the same period with his brother 


Jakob; and Arnold van Mill, basso 


| with the Hamburg State Opera, avail- 


able in this country for the 1962-63 
season. 


EASTMAN BOOMER 


The Eastman Boomer Management 
has signed the Robert Rudie String 
Quartet, which will tour extensively 
during the 1962-63 season, and will be 
available for major series with David 
Glazer, clarinetist. 


COSMETTO 


Mildred Shagal has announced that 
the Singing Boys of Mexico (Ninos 
Cantores de Morelia), Luis Berber, di- 
rector, are making a 10-week tour un- 
der her management. Miss Shagal 
bought Cleon Cosmetto’s interest in 
Cosmetto Artist Management, Inc. on 
Nov. 10. While continuing past poli- 
cies, the firm will eventually change its 
name to Mildred Shagal, Inc. 


WALTER HOMBURGER 


Alfred Brendel, Viennese pianist, and 
Ilona Kombrink, leading dramatic so- 
prano of the Canadian Opera Co., have 
recently signed contracts with the Hom- 
burger Management. 


ALIX B. WILLIAMSON 


Greta Rauch, previously associated 
with Constance Hope, Carnegie Hall 
and Columbia Records, has joined the 
publicity staff of the Williamson office. 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


Frank Milburn, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed Press Representative of the 
New York Philharmonic. Mr. Milburn 
joined the Orchestra’s Press Department 
in 1959 and was Assistant Press Direc- 
tor last year. For four years an As- 
sistant Editor of Musica AMERICA, he 
is also a skilled pianist, having studied 
with Walter Gieseking and Friedrich 
Wuehrer. 


Personalities 

(Continued from page 47) 
performances of Boris Godunoff with 
the Belgrade Opera and two perform- 
ances of Amonasro in Aida. 

Otto Klemperer will conduct the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra in 11 concerts in 
Philadelphia, New York and Baltimore, 
during the Orchestra’s 1962-63 season. 
The concerts, in November and Decem- 
ber, will be Mr. Klemperer’s sole ap- 
pearances in this country during the 
season. 

In January Jeanette Scovotti will sing 
the role of Concepcion in Ravel's 
L’heure Espagnol with the Washington 
Opera Society. 

David Blum, who recently returned 
from a conducting tour of Israel, will 
direct the 25-piece Esterhazy Orchestra 
in a series of three concerts at New 
York’s Town Hall this season. The so- 


loists will be Rosina Lhevinne, Leon 
Fleisher and Jennie Tourel. 

Anne Ayer opened her four-country 
tour of Latin America with a concert 
at Lima’s National Conservatory in a 
benefit for the school. 

The Hungarian Quartet returns to the 
United States in January for a three- 
month tour following Beethoven cycles 
in Amsterdam, Paris, London, Vienna 
and Perugia. After their American tour 
the Quartet leaves for Australia and 
New Zealand. 

After performances with the Ameri- 
can Opera Auditions in Milan and Flor- 
ence, tenor James King was signed by 
the Berlin Opera to a three-year con- 
tract beginning in January. He returns 
in April to appear in Ariadne auf Naxos 
with the Little Orchestra Society in New 
York. 

Robert Feist is conducting Ofello, 
Don Carlos, The Flying Dutchman and 
ballets by Bliss, Gershwin and Bizet 
for the Augsberg Opera in Germany 
this season. 

Elizabeth Nash, a young American 
soprano, has joined the roster of the 
Kaiserslauten Opera in Germany. This 
is her first season with an opera com- 
pany and she has already sung Violetta 
in La Traviata and Konztanze in The 
Abduction from the Seraglio. 

On Nov. 13 Pablo Casals, who rarely 
plays in any country which recognizes 
Franco’s government in Spain, gave a 
concert in the White House for Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Kennedy, following a 
state dinner given for President Munoz 
of Puerto Rico. Casals was joined by 
Alexander Schneider and Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski in a program of Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann and Couperin. 

Dorothy Kirsten will be the first 
American soprano to sing with Mos- 
cow’s Bolshoi Opera when she appears 
as guest artist there in La Traviata and 
Faust in January and February. 

Nelle Fisher, and her company in 
the Nelle Fisher Dance Carnival (fea- 
turing excerpts from The Littlest Cir- 
cus) are giving guest appearances with 


the Detroit, Hartford and New Haven 
Symphonies in their Young Peoples 


Series; staging, directing and appearing 
in a 90-minute color film of The Littlest 
Circus; and appearing at the Seattle 
World’s Fair, also in The Littlest Circus 

Celia Pearlman is currently on a six- 
week recital tour of England, Scotland, 
Denmark, Belgium, Holland, Austria 
and Switzerland. The contralto returns 
to this country in December. 

William Kroll, first violinist of the 
Kroll String Quartet, and pianist Nadia 
Reisenberg are making a series of re- 
cital appearances in Europe. Mr. Kroll 
resumes his regular activities with the 
Quartet for a New York series early in 
January. 

Jan Peerce received an Honorary 
Doctorate in Music from Ithaca College 
on Oct. 21. 

Wanda Wilkomirska, Polish violinist, 
will return to this country in the fall 
of 1962 for a series of concert engage- 
ments. 

















MANHATTAN 
SGHOOL & MUSIC 


JOHN BROWNLEE 


Director 





Mi A FULLY ACCREDITED COLLEGE 


ME Applications are now being accepted for the 
1962-63 SCHOOL YEAR 


MS sFor a catalog, and application forms 
write to: ADMISSIONS OFFICER 
Manhattan School of Music 
238 East 105th Street, New York 29, N.Y. 











BA i 

(with the Rochester Symphony ) 
“Johannesen made Bach's Con- 
certo in F Minor a towering edi 
fice in sound... A TRIUMPH 
FOR MR. JOHANNESEN .. 

THE ESSENCE OF DAZZLING 
PIANISM.” 


Rochester Times Union 


BELTHOV! 


Concerto Cycle (in Hartford) 


IT WAS BOTH A TECHNI 
CAL TOUR DE FORCE AND 
A BRILLIANT TRIUMPH 
SOMETHING EXTRAOR - 
DINARY AND MEMORABLE 
IN MUSICAL ANNALS.” 

Hartford News 


(with the Salt Lake Symphony) 
“A THOUSAND LISTENERS 
SHALL CHERISH THE MEM 
ORY FOREVER AND A DAY.” 
Deseret News and 

Salt Lake Telegram 


THE SEASON WITH G RANT 


OHANNES 


KATIVS 

Piano Concerto No. 2 (in Red 
Rocks with Denver Symphony) 
“A POWERFUL AND POI 
ISHED PERFORMANCE OF 
BRAHMS TOWERING PIANO 
CONCERTO. JOHANNESEN 
CARRIED OFF A CHALLENG 
ING TASK WITH SKILL AND 
RARE TECHNICAL AND IN 
TERPRETIVE MASTERY.” 


Denver Post 


(with the Columbus Symphony ) 
“Johannesen treats Chopin in a 
manner to delight the hearts of 
Chopin devotees WOULD 
THAT CHOPIN HAD MORE 
INTERPRETERS TO DO HIM 
JUSTICE.” 


Columbus Evening Dispatch 


Piano Concerto (with the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony, Carlos Chavez 
conducting ) 
“JOHANNESEN PLAYED 
THIS DEMANDING AND PRO 
VOCATIVE MUSIC WITH 
PERFECTION.” 

Pittsburgh Post Gazette 


(The Complete Piano Works of 
Cabriel Faure; Vol. 1 released 
Spring, 1961; Vol. 2 scheduled 
for release December, 1961 

“A BETTER AMERICAN PI 
ANIST FOR THIS SERIES 
WOULD BE HARD TO FIND 
HE IS IDEALLY EQUIPPED 
FOR RECORDING FAURE’S 
MUSIC ... PLAYS THIS 
MUSIC AS IT SHOULD BE 
PLAYED, WITH CLARITY, A 
LOVELY TONE AND A SENSE 
OF CONTAINMENT.” 


New York Times 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. PERSONAL DIRECTION: STEINWAY PIANO 
165 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. SCHANG, DOULENS & WRIGHT CAPITOL, VOX, CREST, 


Records 








